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CHAPTER I 


THE HUMAN POSITION 

Science is the best tool of the Western mind and with it more 
doors can be opened than with bare hands. Jung. 

It is curious to see that the Pope has not recommended the 
dissection of the rabbit as a religious exercise. For when one 
dissects a rabbit, one finds one’s thoughts wandering on, so that 
one cannot avoid asking some questions; and the answer to these 
questions comes, it has been claimed, within the domain of 
religion. One cannot help thinking that the muscles one sees on 
the table were there with the purpose of performing work, to 
enable the rabbit to run about the world looking for food; and 
that the food was put into the gut, whence in another form it 
passed into the blood, so that it could be used as fuel for the brain 
and the heart and the muscles, so that these muscles could all keep 
active to make the rabbit run about the world looking for more 
food to put into its gut—so that this cycle could continue until the 
rabbit’s life ended. What, one has to ask, is the point of it all? 
What was achieved by this rabbit’s life? If one answers the 
question by saying that the rabbit carried out all this cycle over 
and over again in order to make the race of rabbits continue, one 
sees that one has not answered it, but has made it slightly more 
general. And making it more general, one inevitably goes on to 
ask: what is the point in human beings leading their version of the 
rabbit’s life? 

It has seemed to many men that an answer to this general 
question might eventually be found by acquiring knowledge. Yet 
how to acquire knowledge remains a problem. A typical European 
would probably say that knowledge can be obtained by thinking 
in a logically coherent way. In Europe this way of thinking has 
developed into the scientific method. 

There are thousands of other men who have no use for logical 
thinking. Many of them would say with Pascal, “Nous connaissons 
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la viriti non settlement par la raison, mais encore par le coeur . 
C'est de cette derniere sorte que nous connaissons les premiers 
principes .” They do not ask how the heart knows. Somehow it 
seems to them to be in touch with eternal truth and superhuman 
values. They see no fight between answers obtained from em¬ 
pirical science and the answers their hearts have supplied; where 
the two disagree, science is wrong. 

In Europe this religious and metaphysical standpoint has 
gradually succumbed; and that general believing, which could be 
found in the Middle Ages and which can still be observed in 
Moslem culture, is no longer found in Europe, except among a 
few poor and ignorant country folk around the Mediterranean. 

In our time many intellectuals look back longingly to the days 
when all men were ignorant and simple believers; they imagine 
that the lives of their ancestors were not marked by the quotidian 
emptiness of our lives today. They have come to distrust the 
intellect and an intellectual approach to any of the real problems 
of life. This is happening at a time when the achievements of 
science are such that no dreamer in a previous century even 
imagined them. 

The Church and all traditional forces maintained that all 
territories were their sacred property and were outside the scope 
of science; they contested every yard on which the method of 
science has now spread light. For although science started to leap 
ahead in the renaissance, it took a few centuries before it was 
apparent to thinking people that it was appropriate in all fields of 
enquiry. 

After centuries of stupidity and confusion and catching himself 
up in words, the European began at the renaissance to grasp that 
the experimental method would guide him through the labyrinth 
of the universe; he then understood that he had nothing but his 
own intelligence to show him the way. And so, before considering 
the characteristics of the intellectual life of our own time, it is 
rewarding to note how the shape of our culture changed at the 
renaissance, when the modern world was born. 
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CHAPTER II 


PATRIARCHY AND THE EVOLUTION OF SCIENCE 

Waren es also meine Fragen , tiber die man sichfreute, die man 
fur besonders klug ansah? Nein, man freute sich nicht und 
hielt sie alle fiir dumm. . . Mit meinen Fragen hetze ich nur 
mkh selbst . . . . Und alle diese unendliche Miihe—zu welchem 
Zweck ? 

Forschungen eines Hundes. Kafka. 

The culture of Europb, like most of the cultures of the world, 
has been patriarchal, and it shows the features common to this 
form of organisation of society. The term ‘patriarchal’ will be 
used loosely here; the term which would be more correct would be 
‘father right’; but this term is not in common use, and it does not 
fit into the English language, as ‘ Vaterrecht ’ does into German. 
By the term ‘patriarchal culture’ will be meant the kind of culture I 
in which the positions of authority and importance are reserved 
for the fathers and the elderly males. The features of such a/ 
culture will become clearer when we consider them in the follow-1 
ing examples. 

In the more extreme examples of patriarchal culture, the 
veneration of fathers reaches its height in paternal ancestor, and 
king- or emperor-worship. Very often the emperor is considered 
to be a god or the descendant of gods. One thinks of traditional 
China as the obvious example; for here is a culture that is civilised 
and presents an extreme form of patriarchal organisation. 

Here all institutions were patriarchal: the religion, such as it 
was, the code of ethics, the family, the village, and the state. At 
the top of the whole pyramid sat the emperor. The duty of the son 1 
was filial piety, and the duty of the emperor was performing the 
rites of piety due to his illustrious ancestors. The emperor had to 
be an example to his subjects just as every father had to be an 
example to his sons. Between the emperor and his subjects, wise 
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officers were chosen by their ability to shine in examinations in the 
classics, whose function it was to organise the state, to live in an 
exemplary fashion for the instruction of those beneath them, to 
guide them to lead virtuous lives so as to be happy in this world. 
The way of living was organised within the framework of the 
precepts of Confucius. The all-important virtue was filial piety. 
Duties were owed only by the children, there were no reciprocal 
parental duties or responsibilities. In the Treatise on Filial Piety, 
we read, “The law of filial piety is that one should serve one’s 
parents as one serves Heaven.” The pious son “at every step he 
takes should remember what precautions filial piety requires of 
him.” Confucius attributed all the evils due to the changes 
occurring in the fermenting feudalism around him, to lack of this 
virtue. He said, “The sage teaches filial piety in order that each 
one should respect all those who are fathers in the world. He 
teaches brotherly virtue in the younger brother, in order that each 
one should respect all those who are elder brothers in the world. 
He teaches the duty of the subject, in order that each one should 
respect all who are rulers in the world.” 

This love and veneration of parents, if it is adhered to, 
effectively stops all change. Confucius specifically said, “So long 
as one’s parents are living, no enterprise must be undertaken 
without their counsel and approbation.” And elsewhere, “Parents 
must be obeyed during their lifetime, and after their death their 
son must do as they did.” 

In traditional Chinese culture the pattern of paternal veneration 
permeated the organisation of the whole of society and the 
government of the state. All organisation of groups was auto¬ 
cratic, and all men were expected to be obedient to the word of the 
father-figure. In the family, the father was an autocrat who in 
certain circumstances was permitted to put his child to death. 
Pan Ch’al, who wrote a Woman's Guide , taught that woman had 
three obediences: obedience to her father; when married, 
obedience to her husband; when widowed, obedience to her 
son. 

Japanese culture, which was also based on Confucian ethics, 
esteemed filial piety as the basic virtue. Until the defeat of the 
Shogunate in 1868, and the Meiji restoration, Confucian 
philosophers were consulted to solve economic and social 
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problems. The solutions they gave always preserved the shape of 
Japanese feudalism with its traditional classes and hierarchy. 

In these cultures (before the last eighty years) reforms, when 
they became inevitable, were carried out to change things so that 
they should more closely accord with the past. For such cultures , 
aimed to live according to the traditions and to change as little as ' 
possible. All criteria were derived from an idealised view of the * 
past, in which a state of harmony was believed to have permeated 
the universe. As all good men and educated people really believed 
that these conditions used to obtain, they considered it possible 
and reasonable to train and persuade their own generation to 
return to this past. The changes introduced consisted of a 
tightening up of the patriarchal system, of an increase in the 
ceremonial and regimentation of family and social life, and, in 
Japan, an increase in despotism. The attention of the learned was 
always turned back to -the works of Confucius, the neglect of 
which, it was thought, had brought about that present disastrous 
state of affairs. Propaganda in favour of the Confucian way of life 
was made to all classes of society. In Japan, the last feudal ruling 
class, the Samurai, made strenuous efforts, as their economic 
foundations became increasingly precarious, to return to their 
original harder way of living. These two patriarchal cultures, the 
Japanese and Chinese, both show two other typical features, 
absolute monarchy and feudalism. 

All cultures have a tendency to remain static; some succeed in 
doing so; others fail, and evolve. Static cultures hold the belief 
that what was done in ancient times was right, that any action 
based on the example of the past is correct, that any innovation 
must be bad. They believe that meritorious men have passed this 
way before them, have learned the same lessons, and trod the 
same path; it is for them to do as they did, and thus become worthy 
of their ancestors. The belief in the goodness of the old and the 
badness of the new may be a conscious belief expressed by 
members of the culture, or it may be so inherent and taken for 
granted that it does not enter anyone’s mind to put it into words, it 
merely underlies all behaviour. Malinowski, who studied the 
culture of the Trobriand Islands, a variant of a matriarchal 
culture, has recorded that when a Trobriand Islander is asked why 
he performs a certain rite, he replies, “Of old, it has been ordained” 
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or “The ancients have arranged it.” Kidd found the same answer 
to the same question among the Kaffirs. He recorded in his book 
The Essential Kaffir that the invariable reply to the question why 
they observed such or such a custom was “We do it because it is 
our custom.” That is the standard response of a member of any 
static culture. When all men answer thus, there is no change and 
no progress; they do not adulterise their time in asking questions, 
they live unthinkingly according to traditions. Thus in a static 
culture the gaze is directed backwards. The clans of the Khonds 
in India annually meet on a high mountain and pray to the sun- 
god that he will keep them as their ancestors were and give them 
children like their fathers. 

The. ability of the culture to continue in the same form for 
centuries, to remain static, does not seem to be related as much as 
one might have thought to the amount of inherent psychological 
tension. For it is amazing how much tension, how much general 
misery a society can tolerate without disrupting or changing. One 
learns from Cora du Bois’ study of the People of Alor that all the 
children of this culture grow up starved of maternal love, that love 
in marriage or out of it does not exist, and that the women 
continue to do and have always done all the tillage and gardening, 
producing all staple food, and then returning at the end of a hard 
day in the gardens to their homes where they have to do all the 
things that women traditionally do in Europe: prepare and cook 
the food, do the housework, and perform the duties of a mother 
and a wife. The men resent the power of the women; and the 
women resent having to lead such a hard life and their labours 
being unappreciated. Yet this unsatisfactory culture has probably 
been like this for centuries. 

The culture of Australia, which in all probability is in the same 
form as that in which it has always been, entails an enormous 
amount of psychological tension. The old men have all the 
women; thus the young men are left, at an age when endocrine 
glands with the desires arising from them are most active, with no 
or almost no possibilities of fulfilling urgent physiological and 
psychological needs. 

Yet, unless one has lived for a long time in a culture other than 
one’s own, it is difficult to know how its members feel with regard 
to their institutions. 
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The problems for a patriarchal culture which is static—if one 
may state it in a detached and rather animistic way—are how to 
make each generation of young men accept the will of the fathers 
of society, how to subdue any who might tend to overthrow the 
authority of the elders, how to make the young and energetic 
accept a suppression or a long-delayed gratification of many of 
their physiological and psychological needs. The mechanisms 
used by society to achieve this are mainly psychological; force, or 
the threat of force, is only a last resource, used when all the usual 
psychological mechanisms have temporarily broken down. 

A culture is unlikely to remain static, unless it is isolated from 
any other culture that is different and aggressive. Such insulation 
may be provided by geography, as in the cases of the various 
cultures of the Pacific Islands or of the Americans before Colum¬ 
bus; or it may be purposely sought, as it is by communities of 
monks on Mount Athos or in the desert of Sinai. # 

An illustration of the way in which such a static culture meets 
the arrival of anything new, and thus disruptive, has been recorded 
by John H. Weeks. It is taken from his account of the Bangala of 
the Upper Congo. 

‘‘In judging the conservatism of the natives and the way in 
which they have from generation to generation simply followed 
in the footsteps of their predecessors, one must not forget that 
they have been, and many tribes still are, bound fast by witch¬ 
craft, fetishism, and superstition, and any tendency to burst 
these more than iron bands, has been suppressed by fear of 
being charged with witchcraft. Some twenty-five years ago I 
knew a blacksmith who made a good imitation, from old hoop 
iron, of a trade knife, and when the king heard of it he thought 
he was too clever and threatened him with a charge of witch¬ 
craft if he made any more like it. If the man who made our 
locomotives had lived here, in Africa, and had given play to his 
inventive genius, he would not have been honoured, but killed 
as a witch. The native had a deep-rooted feeling that anything 
out of the ordinary was due to witchcraft and treated it as such. 
Some years ago I knew a native medicine woman who was 
successful in treating native diseases, and as she became 
wealthy, the natives accused her of giving the sickness by 
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witchcraft in order to cure it and be paid for it; for they said, 
‘How can she cure it so easily unless she first gave it to them?* 
She had to abandon her practice or she would have been killed 
as a witch. 

“The introduction of a new article of trade has always 
brought on the introducer a charge of witchcraft. Through this 
fear of being charged with witchcraft, the natives would never of 
themselves have made any progress in art, science or civilisation. 
This fear was so real and so widespread that it stultified and 
killed every tendency to change and progress.” 

A similar example is reported by Melland. He tells that when 
the Bakaonde were presented with a new model of a bellows, 
“They indeed admitted the superiority of the new model and its 
simplicity, but they would not use it, as the innovation would have 
aroused the spirits to anger.” The real argument against change 
was that if they took on something new, the family akishi would 
be displeased and would no longer protect the family. 

When the culture comes into intimate contact with a foreign 
culture, usually it incorporates only those institutions that fit the 
basic pattern of its own culture, or else the new institutions are 
changed, so that they become something different from what they 
were in their culture of origin. For example the Japanese, when 
they founded the university at Nara, in imitation of the admired 
Chinese civilisation, restricted entrance to the sons of the feudal 
aristocracy. They did not see that what was amazing about 
Chinese civilisation was not that the Chinese had universities, 
not that they prized learning, but that entrance to the university 
was open to talent in whatever social class it might appear. 
They did not grasp that the country was ruled by educated 
gentlemen and not by feudal barons, and that the universities 
and schools were the training-ground of these cultivated 
bureaucrats. 

In the typical patriarchal culture, the son is regarded only as a 
part of the male line, as a link in the chain of the continuing 
family; he is only in this respect significant. Indeed, to a member 
of such a culture, the kind of isolated individual lives that we lead 
in Europe would be incomprehensible and pointless. Their lives 
have the purpose of keeping the family living, going on from the 
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past into the future. This institution, like all successful cultural 
institutions, appears to the members of such cultures to be 
inevitable and natural. To some extent this is the pattern of all 
cultures—for they all have the institution of the family; but in 
certain more primitive cultures this way of living is so important 
that the individual never sees himself in the way that an individual 
does in our culture; he is completely identified with the group of 
which he is a part. Best reported of the Maoris, “If the Maori 
speaks in the first person, he does not necessarily speak of himself 
but of his group. ... He says, ‘I have done this or that,’ and 
means thereby, ‘My tribe has done it . . .’ In Maori society the 
individual could scarcely be termed a social unit; he was lost in 
the whanau, or family group.” As far as can be judged from the 
accounts of observers of some of these patriarchies—the Japanese, 
for example—this identification of the individual with the family 
or the group is something which is so foreign to our way of living 
that we Europeans cannot imagine it; we become aware of a 
different kind of living from our own, in which people do not feel 
themselves as entities, but seem to be, one might imagine, some¬ 
thing like anthropomorphic ants. 

The difference between the usual pattern of authoritarian 
patriarchy and a freer less patriarchal organisation is clearly 
demonstrated in the culture’s attitude to the choice of the son’s 
wife. The typical traditional patriarchal attitude is shown again 
by Chinese culture. Here, with the strong development of the 
continuous family, the wife is less important than the family. The 
new wife is almost a nonentity in the family of her husband; she 
is of no importance in comparison with her father-, mother-’and 
brothers-in-law. And as the family is the all-important institution, 
all marriages are arranged with the idea of the advantage of the 
family rather than to suit the idle wishes and fantasies of the son. 
If there is a struggle within the young man’s soul between filial 
piety and love for his young wife, the latter must give way to the 
former. The wife is provided by his parents to supply his needs 
and to continue the family. She is not there to take the son away 
from the family, either psychologically or geographically The 
idea of falling in love is so foreign to such a culture that one is 
led to conclude that this psychological state is a cultural product 
and not an invariable physiological state as Europeans usually 
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regard it. Even in Europe this state does not occur as often as this 
culture likes to believe. 

Even in such a culture as the Chinese, which has the institution 
of the continuous family, a conflict between the son’s desires and 
the father’s wishes is nevertheless inherent in the situation. But 
when the cultural pattern is successful—and this is likely to be so 
in the great majority of cases—the son, by the time he has reached 
marriageable age, has so successfully identified himself with his 
family or group that his desires are indeed satisfied by the same 
choice of mate as his father would make for him. If his sexual 
desires originally ran counter to the needs of his group, they have 
by the time he has reached maturity, in successful cases, become so 
modified that they can become integrated with some harmony into 
the total personality, which is itself integrated into the group; thus 
a choice which originally might have been without emotional 
meaning to the son—the woman having no sort of relation to his 
childhood image of his mother, or possibly the woman being 
innocent when innocence is a characteristic that almost robs him 
of potency—will on account of these socially induced modi¬ 
fications become satisfactory enough. 

In European culture there has always been a tendency for the 
son to be allowed some freedom in his choice, particularly among 
those having little property. Here, falling in love takes the son 
away from the family. It is obvious that this permitted consuming 
passion is liable to be incompatible with the family as the all- 
important institution. For the passion may alight anywhere, 
regardless of social, economic, and eugenic decencies, and, like all 
passions, its nature is to overthrow cool judgment and reasoning, 
casting the self-interest of the total instinctual drives to the winds. 
In Europe, the son feels that in the domain of his sexuality he 
alone knows what it is all about and that this is his private affair. 
(In fact, it is here that he most resembles the general pattern of the 
species.) He may be willing to let the father occupy himself with 
organising the business of the family and the community without 
consulting him, but his choice of mate is his own affair. For in 
Europe, as each generation grows up, it likes to think that it alone 
has discovered sexuality; the young cannot bear to think that 
their parents did the same thing. 

In the cultures controlled by the fathers, women occupy 
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subservient positions. They are held only as sexual objects for the 
father; or as servants whose function it is to secure his comfort; or 
as baby-producing machines, and the mother of his children. In 
Japan, the father is permitted to, and often does, sell his daughters 
as geishas and prostitutes. In such cultures the daughter has no 
say in the choice of her husband. The man may satisfy his sexual 


appetites when and where he pleases; the wife must wait patiently 
for her lord. 


The contrary is found in a matriarchal culture. Among the 
Babemba, according to Dr. Audrey Richards, the young husband 
may not remove his wife to his own village until one, two, or even 
more children have been born, and until his good and steady 
behaviour has reassured his parents-in-law. 

In patriarchal cultures all the organisation of society is in the 
hands of the old men. In Australia the affairs of the tribe are 


settled by a council of elders. According to Spencer and Gillen’s 
account of the Arunta, “No young man thinks of speaking unless 
he is first addressed by one of the older ones, and he listens most 
solemnly to all that the latter tells him.” Roth reports in North 
Queensland, “the old men not only get respect but they command 
fear and obedience.” Professor Porteus reported, “Among the 
Died, the oldest man of the totemic group was its headsman, and 
apparently age was the sole qualification.” When, in Australia, 
the old men become weak on the march, they are sometimes given 
the blood of the young men to drink. This, of course, is not so 
much on account of its pharmacological properties as on account 
of the magical beliefs associated with it. The Cambridge 
Anthropological Expedition to the Torres Strait reported, “We 
noticed that the opinion or decision of the old men was generally 
accepted immediately and without question.” 

One can realise the objective and real value to the community 
of this leadership of the elders. The old men are those who have 
survived the struggle for existence longest, under conditions where 
this struggle is chronic and severe. If an old man becomes 
obviously feeble, either mentally or physically, he ceases to 
exert any influence and receives little respect. 

Professor Goldenweiser writes of these primitive patriarchal 
cultures as follows, “In a society where personal observation and 
the absorption of tradition are the only sources of knowledge and 
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wisdom, age has a tremendous advantage. The man who has 
passed through the different age periods and with due ceremonial 
initiations, has joined one by one all or most of the sacred societies 
of the group; who has been a bachelor, a married man, a father 
and father-in-law, a warrior and a leader in the chase; who as an 
elder has taken part in the deliberations over war, peace or 
internecine strife; and above all, one who has had the time and the 
opportunity to talk with his own elders and pick up from their lips 
whatever knowledge and experience in fact and lore they them¬ 
selves possessed—such a man comes to be an impersonation of 
the culture itself, an encyclopaedia of knowledge, a record of 
events, a jack-of-all-trades, a Who’s Who and a Blue Book, all 
in one . . 

Professor Porteous writes in his book, The Psychology of a 
Primitive People , “It is the old men’s knowledge of the traditional 
modes of behaviour which enables his tribesmen to obtain that 
sense of social conformity which is one of the things that makes 
life worth living to the Australian. . . . We must remember that 
it is the man who has lived to a ripe old age in Australia who is, in 
the minds of the other natives, well fortified against all the wiles 
and strategems of the sorcerer. He is more or less magic-proof. 

. . . Another important reason why the old men attain such 
prestige is because they are the repositories of tribal lore and 
legend. Whatever the aborigine can inherit, whether of practical 
experience, or social precedent, or tribal tradition, must be handed 
down to him from the old men. The elders themselves readily 
recognise the social standing that this knowledge gives them and 
guard their secrets jealously. They are most meticulous regarding 
the appropriate order and form of the ceremonies they supervise, 
and they take care to exalt even petty details into great im¬ 
portance. ... It pays the old men to insist on precedent since 
they are the only ones who know what that precedent is.” 

The more intellectual members of such cultures who have 
mastered the art of putting matters in terms comprehensible to 
Europeans may understand this real situation, as clearly as the 
professors of anthropology. Rasmussen reports in his work, 
Intellectual Culture of the Iglulik Eskimos that he finally got the 
following excellent explanation from a particularly intelligent 
shaman, “Our fathers have inherited from their fathers all the old 
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rules of life which are based on the experience and wisdom of 
generations. We do not know how, we cannot say why, but we 
keep these rules in order that we may live untroubled. . . . We 
fear everything unfamiliar. . . . Therefore we have our customs.” 

When we consider that the knowledge acquired by the culture 
is the knowledge of all the ways of doing all things, all technical 
things and customary things, we see that the knowledge of the 
culture is its most important possession. This is often forgotten in 
our modern European culture, because we take such a vast bulk 
of knowledge for granted, and because our way of living is 
materialist. But cultures which are nearer the soil and the forest 
are well aware of the true value of their store of knowledge. 
Families possess and keep secret the correct incantation for 
causing certain kinds of death; just as in Europe a mother may 
keep secret a special way of making jugged hare, passing it on to 
her daughter before she dies. This secret knowledge is understood 
to be so valuable that it can be bought and sold like any material 
commodity. Without its knowledge the culture would cease to 
exist. For its members would not only lose the ability of adapting 
to their environment which they have learnt throughout thousands 
of years, they would also no longer know how to function as a 
group; their lives would lose all purpose and their deaths would 
be meaningless. 

The possessor of knowledge in most cultures knows that he has 
something of immense value; and as society also knows this, he is 
accorded much prestige. He takes care, as does the possessor of 
anything, to keep his possession for himself or for the group of 
which he feels himself a part. 

This possession of knowledge may be of real knowledge, valu¬ 
able to the culture or the group in its struggle for existence, or it 
may be of hocus-pocus; by that is meant not real magic—which is 
a way of technically controlling the environment, though a rather 
unsuccessful way—but knowledge known to be hocus-pocus by its 
possessor. The two are not easily separable. Real and valuable 
knowledge consists of all recognised and correct behaviour, of all 
ritual, of all the traditions and myths of the group, the known 
geography, astronomy, and all the technical achievements of use 
m controlling the environment; it consists of all those things that 
give meaning to the life of the group and the individuals com- 
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posing it. Hocus-pocus includes all ritual of which the significance 
has been forgotten, and which is kept going in order to give a 
position of prestige to those who possess this knowledge; it 
includes all ceremonies the purpose of which is to frighten and 
impress the uninitiated, and all tricks used to bring home to the 
ignorant their own inferiority and the superiority and secret 
knowledge of him who plays the trick or works the oracle. Yet 
even real knowledge also accumulates all kinds of unnecessary 
additions, which serve to make it more esoteric and harder to 
acquire. Man tends to puff up the importance of the body of 
knowledge; he likes to be mysterious. Hocus-pocus and real 
knowledge are mixed in these primitive cultures just as they are in 
ours. In Europe we can observe that many people who use 
therapeutic substances which are the products of science can easily 
be persuaded to buy secret remedies and patent medicines; and in 
times of drought there are many who understand the principles of 
the water supply and the central heating of their houses and who 
also go to a holy place and pray to a god for rain. 

Hocus-pocus is not usually seen by its own worker to be the kind 
of wanton deception which it might appear to us. A witch-doctor 
who practises such deception will go to a similar practitioner if he 
falls ill. But the clientele is not always deceived. Cora du Bois 
reported in her biography of Malelaka the Prophet in Atimelang, 
how he related that Rilpada’s father was a deceitful seer, “His 
father would put a stone in his mouth first and then suck and 
pretend to draw it out as he sucked. But Rilpada is different.” 
Hocus-pocus also serves to keep the fabric of society within the 
known, and hence less precarious, bounds: thus it serves a useful 
purpose. The disintegration of a primitive culture which is liable 
to occur when it comes into intimate contact with an aggressive 
advanced culture is so calamitous, that one must be ready to 
regard any prop and any otherwise reprehensible custom as good 
if it serves to strengthen the structure of the culture. 

The stock of knowledge has to be passed on to the next genera¬ 
tion. This means not only the formal schooling in history and 
geography, mathematics, reading and writing, although it includes 
all that. It means the passing on of everything that the culture 
possesses: the correct patterns of behaviour, the basic beliefs, the 
traditional friendships and enmities, the taboos and ethics, the 
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categorical imperatives. This teaching starts soon after birth; and 
it continues well into adult life, the time of stopping of education 
differing with different societies. Various prominent phases may 
be distinguished in this gradual process, such as going to school, 
going to priests for religious instruction, going to work as an 
apprentice, going to the bachelor dormitory. The training for and 
the actual initiation ceremonies are usually the final and most 
important highlights in the education. 

One of the main purposes of initiation ceremonies in patriarchal 
culture is to take the boy away from the world of women of his 
infancy and childhood, and to unite him with the group of men. 
This is shown particularly clearly by these rites as practised by the 
Narrinieri of Australia, described by G. Taplin in his work on 
The Native Tribes of South Australia. During the time of the 
initiation, which takes a long time as it is not finished until the 
beard has been pulled out three times, the male adolescents are 
forbidden to eat with the women or to eat any food belonging to 
women. Most interesting accounts of the Arunta initiation 
ceremonies in Central Australia are given by Spencer and Gillen, 
in which this removal of the adolescent from women’s world to the 
world of tribal knowledge of the men is most clearly shown. 
Spencer also reports of the Kakadu tribe of Northern Australia 
that the following instructions are given to the boy being initiated, 
“Don’t talk to mothers; don’t laugh to your mother about things 
that are taboo; don’t eat mother food that is food gathered by a 
mother; it is taboo.” Then, one or two of the older men take a 
piece of grass string and scrape the Ningari’s tongue with it, the 
idea being to cleanse it, saying, “Nanjit kurrareya” tongue 
cleansed; “tjikaru koiyupari” mother’s talk leave behind. 

It is interesting that the boy is told that he must not laugh to his 

mother about the masculine holy things. Perhaps in all cultures 

women cannot take seriously the pompous struttings of their 
males. 

All the knowledge of the society that can be called its intellectual 
attainment is, in a patriarchy, kept for the males only. Thus the 
following realms are the possession of the males: thought, the 
secrets of religion, philosophy, all traditional lore and its handling 
and transfer to oncoming generations, politics, the law, the 
organisation of society, in so far as this is a conscious process, the 
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practice of medicine, of finance and of trade, in so far as they are 
thought about and not merely carried on in a small way, archi¬ 
tectural creation and the creation of art (literature often less than 
the other arts). 

When we consider the intellectual activities of civilised cultures, 
we see two main tendencies in all patriarchies: the intellectual lif e 
is per meated by obedience ; and it looks back to tfie_p asL It does 
noTalwayslook back toits own glorious past. Sometimes it harks 
back to the past of another culture with envy and admiration. 
The Hei’an courtiers of Japan harked back to ancient China; 
early Japan appeared to them to be the land of barbarism that it 
undoubtedly was. In the intellectual life of such static patriarchies 
no quest for knowledge develops; innovation is not conceived, 
and if somehow it inadvertently turns up it is rejected as being 
incompatible with the traditions. The intellectuals pass their time 
in interpreting the sacred, unalterable, god-given holy book, they 
collect texts, and quibble about the exact and verbal meanings of 
the sayings of former real or legendary parental figures. Con¬ 
troversy about basic dogma does not occur. Discussion is con¬ 
cerned with hair-splitting, and with matters such as the correct 
way of performing the ritual. The past is seen through rose- 
tinted spectacles, and the present and the future, by comparison, 
appear horrible. Often the original beliefs or the reasons for the 
ritual, be they magical or real, are forgotten; the ceremony is 
performed because it is the way of that people. In such cultures 
the Koran is learnt by heart; the Jews burrow their way through 
the Talmud; in Europe there was scholasticism. In literature the 
intellect is turned on to learning, interpreting, and imitating the 
classics. In Japan, learning always used to consist of studying 
Japanese classics, such as the Nippon Shoki and the Man’yo-shu, 
or the older Chinese classics. If literature develops at all, reforms 
are in the direction of bringing the form and content back to that 
of earlier times. Lin Yutang, in My Country and My People , tells 
us, “Han Yii in the T’ang Dynasty had revolted against the 
euphuistic style of the fifth and sixth centuries, and advocated ... 
going back to the early literature of the Chou Dynasty. This was 
still classical in point of view; it was only trying to imitate the 
ancients, and it was not easy. After Han Yii, literary fashions 
fluctuated between imitating the Chou Period and the Ch’in-Han 
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Period, and when Han Yii himself became sufficiently ancient, the 
T’ang Period also became, at different times, a great period itself 
for imitation. The Sung people imitated the T’angs, and the 
Ming and Ch’ing writers imitated the T’angs and Sungs.” 

An invariable feature of the beliefs of the typical patriarchal 
culture is its anthropocentrism. It places man at the top of a 
hierarchy of the universe, just as it puts the father-figures at the 
top of the cultural hierarchy. The universe is seen as being there 
for man; he is the be-all and end-all of creation. In one culture, 
the world is seen as the course of a kind of obstacle race, a path set 
with temptations which the good man has to resist in order to 
attain a post-mortem state of bliss; in another, it is a battlefield 
in which the good man has to die fighting to reach a similar but 
sensually more gratifying place. The sun was created by an 
omnipotent father to give man light and warmth during the day; 
darkness accompanies night in order that man may sleep. Fruit 
trees exist to provide man with fruit—oranges and grape-fruit to 
be eaten in company, cherries separately; other trees are to give 
him shade. Cows were created to give man milk, horses to carry 
him, dogs to be his companions, chickens to give him eggs. 
Everything that happens, happens in order to affect man. When a 
crocodile drags a woman to the bottom of the river, this is not 
chance; it is designed; for why was it that this very woman went 
to the edge of the stream at that moment on that very day? The 
crocodile was influenced by the deities, and it could have been no 
other woman. Nature is seen as full of signs related to the living 
destiny of man; man needs only to interpret them. As everything 
in the world exists only in relation to man and is subordinate to 
him, man usually believes that he can influence everything, 
provided he knows the right formula or can persuade the god to 
aid him. 

Charmingly naive examples of the anthropocentrism of 
patriarchal religions are given by Livingstone. In his account of 
his travels in South Africa he records that the fruit of a plant 
which he found in the centre of the continent has an acid juice. 
He comments, “The prevalence of such acids is one of the 
characteristics of the fruits of this country, and is probably 
intended as a corrective to the fluids of the system in the hot 
climate.” In the same book Livingstone records a conversation 
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that he had with a witch-doctor of Central Africa. The similarity 
of the point of view of these two cultures is remarkable. 

Livingstone: Hail, friend! How very many medicines you have 
about you this morning! Why, you have every medicine in the 
country here. 

Rain doctor: Very true, my friend; and I ought; for the whole 
country needs the rain which I am making. 

Livingstone: So you really believe that you can command the 
clouds? I think that can be done by God alone. 

Rain doctor: We both believe the very same thing. It is God 
that makes the rain, but I pray to Him by means of these medicines 
and, the rain coming, of course it is then mine. It was I who made 
it for the Bakwains for many years, when they were at Shokuane; 
through my wisdom, too, their women became fat and shining. 
Ask them: they will tell you the same as I do. 

Livingstone: But we are distinctly told in the parting words of 
our Saviour that we can pray to God acceptably in His name 
alone, and not by means of medicines. 

Rain doctor: Truly! But God told us differently. . . . God 
has given us one little thing which you know nothing of. He has 
given us the knowledge of certain medicines by which we can 
make rain. We do not despise those things which you possess, 
though we are ignorant of them. You ought not to despise our 
little knowledge, though you are ignorant of it. 

Livingstone: You wait till you see the clouds come, then you 
use your medicines, and take the credit which belongs to God 
only. 

Rain doctor: I use my medicines, and you employ yours; we 
are both doctors, and doctors are not deceivers. You give a 
patient medicine. Sometimes God is pleased to heal him by 
means of your medicine; sometimes not, he dies. When he is cured, 
you take the credit of what God does. I do the same. Sometimes 
God grants us rain, sometimes not. When he does we take the 
credit of the charm. When a patient dies, you don’t give up your 
trust in your medicine, neither do I when rain fails. . . . 

Livingstone: Could you make it rain on one spot and not on 
another? 

Rain doctor: I wouldn’t think of trying. 

Livingstone adds disconsolately, “I never succeeded in con- 
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vincing a single individual of the fallacy of his belief, and the 
usual effect of discussion is to produce the impression that you 
yourself are not anxious for rain.” 

We can see how in this discussion both controversialists 

consider truth to be that which has been passed down to them by 

their ancestors. Neither tests his belief by experiment. Hans 

Kelsen, in his book Society and Nature , puts this traditional, 

accepting attitude most forcefully, as follows, “The traditionalism 

• . . leads to a concept of truth entirely foreign to modern 

thinking. For primitive man a statement is not true because it 

conforms with the empirical reality perceived by his senses and 

confirmed by reason—such a reality does not exist for him—but it 

has come down to him from his ancestors, who considered it 
true.” 

The pattern of a culture is expressed also in its clothes and in 
the pageantry associated with displaying apparel. In a culture 
favouring the elders one of the purposes of wearing clothes is to 
cover up the natural disadvantages suffered by those of advancing 
years when compared to the young. 

We find that in the most patriarchal and civilised cultures—the 
Chinese, Japanese, or Arab—garments do not show up, but 
obscure, the figure. Our culture occupies a midway position. It 
was Ancient Greek culture that encouraged nakedness. There the 
natural advantages of the young in beauty and grace were per¬ 
mitted to reap their natural reward; the young were important in 

the culture, and they were expected to fill their time of youth with 
love and joy. 

In all cultures the correct pattern of behaviour and submission 
to the authorities is taught by religion. Man, to help himself pass 
the years between babyhood and the tomb in contentment and 
peace, sometimes even daring to seek happiness, has always made 
himself this railing beside the torrent. Primarily, religion has not 
had the purpose of supplying man with knowledge, of making 
him good, of suppressing his instincts. But as it has evolved it has 
had the form of the society of which it forms a part. In 
patriarchies, it goes without saying, the institution is patriarchal; 
it consists of a male god who made the universe. In the earlier 
stages of culture, as in Crete or the beginnings of Rome, where it 
eems that the culture was matriarchal, the religion consisted of 
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the worship of the great goddess or goddesses, and the conduction 
of the services was the job of priestesses. In patriarchal religions, 
mankind, or sometimes the chosen race, is seen as a large and 
obedient family, supervised and judged by a hoary and venerable 
male god. This god may be seen as a wrathful judge, or as a 
benign, forgiving father, as an avenger, as an insenstive, un¬ 
noticing, unreachable figure. But in all cases he is some kind of a 
father. The kind of a father he is already teaches us a great deal 
about the culture that has such a god; it is a key symptom. In the 
patriarchal cultures of China and Japan, throughout Christendom, 
throughout Islam and all lands which have accepted the word of 
Mohammed, father-worship is the main part of the religion. As 
these cultures have developed to the relative advantage of the 
fathers, the religion sanctifies their rule. 

The actual services of those religions originating in the Middle 
East—Jewish, Christian and Mohammedan—consist to a large 
extent of adoration of the father-figure. The Jews of the Old 
Testament considered his name too holy to pronounce, even in 
praise. Many kinds of Christian dare not pray to their god 
directly, but go through friendlier intermediaries, the various 
saints, and the mother of Jesus. The services of the Christians are 
largely made up of hymns of praise to their god, and prayers for 
mercy and forgiveness for the actual or imagined sins they have 
committed. In a Mohammedan religious service of the whirling 
dervishes which I once attended in Damascus, the believers 
worked themselves up into a frenzy by rhythmically chanting the 
name of Allah while bowing from the hips. It is probable that 
the repeated energetic bowing and the overbreathing disturbed 
the metabolism of the brain, causing some dimming of conscious¬ 
ness and reasoning power. 

All these patriarchal religions occupy themselves with the past, 
or the imagined past, of the glorious father-figures. Usually the 
fathers are addressed in a dead language; when this is not so—for 
this feature is often the subject of reformations—a special archaic 
form of the living language is developed; this is understood 
almost as little as the dead language; for in the realm of magic 
and religion, that which is not understood is accounted deep and 
mystical. 

Religion and all the institutions of a culture serve to keep the 
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culture static and prevent change. And so one of the functions of 
religion is to put the fear of god into any earthly rebel. It has to 
make the pattern and order of its culture known as the natural 
order, as the only possible order. Any rebellion in the family or 
against any authority in this world is a sin and a revolt against the 
god of the universe; it is also perverse and unnatural. Any 
attempt to change the order of this world is a refusal to accept the 
rule of the god, and is simultaneously heresy, stupidity, rebellion, 
and crime; for the relation of son to father, of father to chief, of 
all to god, is the same throughout. 

When we regard the evolution of patriarchal culture in 
medieval Europe we can observe that here the religion had certain 
characteristic methods of keeping the sons subservient to the law 
of the elders. The religion of Christianity aims to increase man’s 
sense of insecurity and inferiority, and implant a sense of guilt. 
In this religion man is a miserable sinner; all men are born in 
original sin’. It shares with most other religions a decrying of the 
activities of youth and an idealisation of the opposite way of life. 
Lust and the body, being the joy of all normal young people and 
the failure of the elders, are branded as sinful and wicked: eating, 
drinking, sport, dancing, gaiety, lightheartedness, the ‘flourish 
set on youth’—all these are of the devil. Christianity suppresses 
the basic tendency of inquisitiveness, of wanting to find out how 
it works and why anything is as it is. Its aim is to enforce accept¬ 
ance and patient resignation. But youth does not know resigna¬ 
tion; it prefers to fight to alter what it finds intolerable. The 

young tend to be aggressive; they quarrel and kill, and smash 
property. 

The ideal of the opposite of all this is the priest or holy man. 
n most religions he is an ascetic. He occupies him self with an 
illusory world and abjures the real world. He hates life and fights 
all its manifestations in himself. He is particularly antagonistic to 
the body and the instincts arising from it. His aim is to cultivate 
..at which he understands under the word ‘soul’. The holy man 
fives withdrawn from this world, thinks about the sins of others, 
ortures his body and contemplates in humility the glory of God. 
ne ideal man is resigned, he does not seek to alter the environ¬ 
ment, being content to accept the stony path he finds before him 

e aas f° r g°tten or suppressed his innate curiosity; to investigate 
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this world would be a stupid waste of time, and it would probably 
be considered as questioning God’s way. Happiness in this world 
is not sought, for the world is meant to be a trial and tribulation. 
The Christian attitude was stated by Pascal: “Sickness is the 
Christian’s natural state; for in sickness a man is as he ought 
always to be—in a state, that is to say, of suffering, of pain, of 
privation from all the pleasures of the senses, exempt from all 
passions.” 

Although it has been stated above that the Church opposed 
curiosity, it did not always discourage all forms of learning. 
Within the Church, in England, three great founders of the 
modern scientific method lived: Roger Bacon, William of Occ¬ 
am, and Robert Grosseteste. But what the Church always fears 
is free and irresponsible enquiry. Any unorthodox search for 
independent knowledge is a denying of the knowledge of the 
authorities, and is considered as wicked rebellion. In the 
patriarchy of medieval Europe the desire for unorthodox know¬ 
ledge was called pride, and it was a sin. It was by that sin that 
.Adam fell (Adam being the Hebrew for ‘man’). At the verjLOUtset 
y of the patriarchal Eastern religions, Judaism, TTHnstlanity, and 
Mohammedanism, the first wickedness, the fundamental rebellion, 
is to acquire knowledge. All human misery is a punishment for 
Adam’s curiosity in tasting of the tree of knowledge, for the first 
rule imposed by the god was not to try and find out. Pascal, who 
was so clear-sighted, intelligent and so honest that he can always 
be relied on to let the cat out of the bag, told us that “curiosity is 
only vanity” and that “the principal malady of man is his curiosity 
about things which he cannot know; it is better for him to be in 
error than in this state of useless curiosity.” Like any twentieth- 
century apologist, he wrote, “When the truth about a thing is 
unknown, it is good that there should be a common error.” 

Nevertheless, before the Church felt itself to be in a vulnerable 
position, it was far from being opposed to education and know¬ 
ledge. Within its walls and specified limits, the Church was the 
guardian of the little knowledge the culture possessed; and there 
was no education but that which it freely provided. But when 
the Church understood that the search for truth was bursting 
the bounds it had imposed, it tried to force its rule on to the 
intellectuals, by means of torturing and burning them. 
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One sees that in Europe patriarchal organisation was in some 
ways never complete. There were always men of intellectual 
ability who, within the bosom of the Church, exercised their 
intellects in a manner that strained the theoretical structure of the 
limi ted traditional beliefs to somewhere dangerously near breaking 
point. At times some overstepped the limits, and had to be 
branded as heretics. And even among believers, religious 
discipline was frequently so lax that efforts to reform it were 
continually made, both from above and below. 

All men at that time had been brought up within the realm of 
the Church, and so even many of those who rebelled felt guilty in ^ 
doing so. The great drama of the guilty seeker of truth is Faustus, 
the young rebel who dared, but who lost courage in old age. For 
when death approaches Faustus bows to the will of God the 
Father, curses his own courage as sinful pride, and begs for 
forgiveness. 

Medieval Europe had the typical patriarchal anthropocentric 
conception—that the known and limited universe revolved around 
man. This system had all been set going by God, who ruled 
supreme, knew everything and was able to do everything. Coming 
down to earth, there was one infallible Pope, the head of the 
Church, who also could do no wrong and was all-knowing. In the 
secular world, there were absolute rulers with power over those 
under them and no real duties toward them, barons, lords of the 
manor, heads of the family. 

In the feudal, patriarchal, Church world of the Middle Ages, 
questions that one might ask were limited, for the whole world 
was limited by obedience to the tradition of the authorities. 
Beyond these limits set by God, it was heresy to go. Just as 
questions beyond the limits were not put, there was no urge to • 
seek beyond the limited geographical horizon; in no territory did 
men seek what lay beyond. This does not mean that they were 
constantly repressing any enquiring spirit in themselves; there 
was no enquiring spirit there; they did not know there were realms 
beyond the limits. They too might have discovered antiquity, but 
they saw the ruins of Rome merely as convenient quarries, where 
marble could be taken for making lime. 

A culture in which one finds change accepted willingly is to 
some extent a culture favouring rebellion. Any change from the 
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traditional way is a refusal of the way of the elders; it is equivalent 
to saying my way is better than yours. Such an attitude to the 
elders can develop only in a culture that encourages independence 
and is favourable to the new generation. To ask questions is 
already to rebel. It is the first step along the road which leads to 
nihilism, and to a possible revaluation of all the traditional 
values. Curiously enough, Prometheus, who robs the gods of that 
which makes them gods, their knowledge, does not bring know¬ 
ledge, but ignorance. He brings the daring to try to find out. The 
elders of society do not know that they are ignorant, but think 
they know everything; they know what is good and what is bad; 
they know how the world started and what happens after they 
die; they know the purpose of life. 

The permission to rebel granted by the culture has been an 
^.important factor in bringing about the development of science.in 
^ Europe, and this achievement has made^the European the master 
of the world. The tradition of the kind of thinking that is needed 
for the scientific method was laid down in the renaissance. 
Before this there had been isolated great thinkers, such as 
William of Occam, who began to conceive of the method of 
interpreting phenomena that was later to be fruitful. But it was 
the renaissance that gave rise to the breaking of the bonds which 
had been imposed on the minds of men by figures of authority. 
It was the renaissance that taught men to be sceptical, to dis¬ 
believe. And it was this remarkable development_that made 
1 science possible. " 

It was Christianity itself that provided one of the essential 
factors for the development of science. It had prohibited slavery 
and science could not have developed in a society in which slaves 
do all the work. Societies with slavery have few problems of 
technique and they do not ask the kind of questions that need to 
be asked if labour-saving devices are to be invented, they could 
not evolve an industrial revolution. Science demands that some 
intellectuals be occupied with the material of the world, with 
stones, with the smelting of ores, with agriculture, irrigation, 
digging, drainage. 

The rebellion which the culture accepted was the renaissance. 
This glorious change—it was in no sense a rebirth—meant the 
reversal of all New Testament values. The renaissance meant to 
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question, whilst the world of feudalism and the Church meant to 
obey. 

And yet at first the Church itself did not stand outside the 
renaissance. It became more liberal and was prepared to allow 
some free-thinking within its walls. The Pope encouraged the 
humanists and their seeking for knowledge, and he collected the 
relics of pagan Greece and Rome. It was Luther, the savage from 
the north, who threw the Church back into the Middle Ages. The 
Church rightly condemned him as a heretic, for he tried to bring 
the Church back to Christianity. The attack which this papal bull¬ 
fighter had the courage to make was supported by the narrow 
beliefs of the Middle Ages; it relied on the word of Father and the 
Book. Yet, in so far as Luther was one of the first examples of the 
application of intellectual judgment to established opinions and 
usages, in so far as he dared to trust his own mind, he was himself 
a typical figure of the renaissance. 

At first many intelligent men, like Erasmus and Colet, failed to 
realise how disruptive were these movements from the morasses of 
Germany and Bohemia. But later, Roman Catholics with insight 
came to understand clearly what was happening. At the Council 
of Trent the papal legates told the Protestant German princes 
that by supporting the people against the Pope, they were en¬ 
couraging them to revolt later against princes, kings and em¬ 
perors. They realised that the Reformation was the beginning of a 
catastrophe. They understood what the defeat of the Church 
must mean to the ordinary man and woman, and they saw what 
the consequences would be. They knew that the ordinary man 
cannot bear on his own the anxiety which orthodox religion lifts 
off him, they knew that truth is none of his business, that he needs 
an authoritative knowledge rather than a real ignorance, that he 
needs to be given a purpose in his living. They knew that what 

man always needs is some system which allows him to live in peace 
with himself and his neighbour. 

It is difficult to know how important was this rediscovery of 
Greece and Rome in freeing the educated from the traditional 
authorities. Certainly Greece was more important than Rome, 
for it was seen that the Greeks were the first people who developed* 
so far as to despise the ancient lore of the elders, and to put 
thought and reason in its place. The Greeks had advanced some 
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of the way towards developing science, but it was only in later 
times that they imagined that truth could be found by means of 
A philosophy. The Greeks were the first to make use of reason in 
/ considering the origin of the world, and to reject the usual 
anthropomorphic myth. When Copernicus in the sixteenth 
century removed the earth from its position of centre of the 
universe, he was unknowingly repeating that which Philolaus had 
done two thousand years before. In the third century before 
Christ, Aristarchus had guessed that the earth and the planets 
moved round the sun, and that the earth revolves on its own axis in 
twenty-four hours. Thus the complete Copemican theory had 
been developed before the Church existed. 

It is important to note that the earlier Greeks had discovered 
one of the essential elements of the scientific method—experi- 
, meeting. Soon, however, this important discovery was lost, and 
the experimental method was displaced by mere conjecture and 
cogitation. Socrates exerted his influence in favour of the new 
direction, but other factors must have caused the change, for one 
man cannot alter the direction of thought, unless he is supported 
by sociological, economic and psychological factors, tending in 
the same direction. The experimental method grew up when the 
Greeks were artisans and merchants, people who earned their 
livings with their hands. By the time that thinking in the abstract 
became an exercise for gentlemen, Greece had become a slave 
state. Doing things to the environment, such as boiling water in a 
pot or mixing molten metals, had become the occupation of slaves 
and freed men. It was in a slave state that Socrates and Plato lived. 
The earlier Greece of practical men produced Democritus. 
Democritus was the first modern thinker who was able to see 
reality objectively, free from anthropomorphic wishes. His fame 
has been purposely dimmed by a Christian culture which prefers 
Aristotle, Plato and Socrates. Democritus taught that in physics 
nothing can ever be produced from that which has no existence, 
and that nothing which exists can ever be annihilated. Everything, 
he considered, was made up of atoms and vacuum. The laws 
governing the behaviour of atoms he considered to be the only 
kind of fate; he taught that the creation of the world is due 
to the combination of these atoms, and that the phenomena 
of nature result from the inevitable behaviour of atoms. 
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It is curious to observe that at the time of the renaissance it 
was in the realm of astronomy, a realm so distant from the 
activities of man, that reason was used to break down the tradi¬ 
tional authorities. It gradually became clear, after Copernicus 
had published his De Revolutionibus Orbium Ccelestium in 1543, 
that the earth no longer stood where it had been placed four 
thousand years previously by a tribe of Oriental nomads. Coper¬ 
nicus himself never suspected that in removing the earth from the 
centre of the limited universe he had uprooted man, the lord of 
creation. A good Roman Catholic, he dedicated his great book 
to Pope Paul III; it never occurred to him that his work would 
one day be placed on the Index. 

From this removal of the earth from its all-important position 
in the scheme of the deity, there eventually followed the removal | 
of man from the centre of nature. This final step is such a blow to 
man’s self-importance that even at this time most of us are unable 
really to accept it. We continue to make exceptions for man, and 
for ourselves, even though our intellectually acquired knowledge 
teaches us that there are no special cases. 

The change in the hierarchy of the heavens was the prelude 
to the disruption of all established authorities; the opening of 
the limits of the universe was followed by a bursting of all 
boundaries. 

During the renaissance many of the educated people and the 
dlite of the time had a rational, sensible attitude towards all 
phenomena. There was Guicciardini, for instance, who was 
employed by the popes; he wrote that miracles, if in fact they 
occur, are natural phenomena of which the laws have not yet been 
understood, and he pointed out that as they occur in all religions 
they prove the validity of none. Perhaps from living so near to 
God he understood that no one knows anything about super¬ 
natural phenomena, and that theologians and philosophers, 
knowing nothing, have nothing but nonsense to say about them! 
A more active type of man, the Condottiere Braccio, so hated 
everything to do with the Christian religion that if he caught 
monks singing psalms he had them thrown off the top of one of 
those elegant towers that are to be seen in Northern Italy. 

In Ancient Greece, and later in Western Europe, the rebellion 
against the traditional patriarchal authoritarian way of living 
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grew up among the middle classes. And it continues. The 
amazing feature has been that this rebellion has been permitted by 
society, and that it has itself become a part of the way of the 
culture. Had this permission not been granted by society, the 
changing development of Europe since the renaissance could not 
have happened. Single rebels might have worked secretly in the 
quiet of an ivory tower, communicating their discoveries timidly 
to a few friends; but more likely they would have become 
neurotic, incapable of achieving any impression on the outer 
world of reality, being occupied with impotent and guilty con¬ 
flicts in the privacy of their souls. For it is the misfits and the 
oddlings who change things; the well-adapted are content with 
things as they are; they have achieved the necessary modifications 
of inborn physiological and psychological patterns, and they hate 
only change. 

It is not that rebellion is eagerly awaited at all times in post¬ 
renaissance Europe. Here also that son is favoured who accepts 
the ways of the fathers. But in this Europe rebellion is regarded 
more favourably than it is, say, in Chinese or Brahmin culture. It 
is true with us in Europe that no sooner is one authority knocked 
down than another comes up to take its place. And those who 
rebel do not rebel in all spheres—they are inconsistent. In one 
place they unthinkingly accept the traditional authorities, in 
another they work out things for themselves. But the great 
change, the permission to rebel, has sufficed to permit the develop¬ 
ment of a non-static, progressive culture. 

Generally speaking, the renaissance brought about a relation¬ 
ship toward figures of authority of objective judgment; for the 
first time, they could be seen stripped of the authority of parents. 
If these figures were found undeserving of respect they might be 
removed. All those who had this objective relationship toward 
figures of authority looked upon it as quite right and natural, they 
did not feel guilty or believe that they were sinning. This spirit 
pervaded the whole life of the period. We can observe that in the 
same year as the English were fighting the Lord’s annointed, 
Charles I, in 1648, van Helmont published his De Tempore. Here 
we find that he speaks of the father-figure of the scholastics as 
follows: “The author has shown elsewhere that Aristotle was 
utterly ignorant of the principles of nature and poor in his 
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knowledge of physics. Therefore he has ridiculously described 
time, locality, vacuum, infinity, chance and similar abstract 
concepts.” In the same century Aristotle was dealt with in a 
similar manner by Paracelsus, Bruno, Comenius and Francis 
Bacon. 


In all territories respect for what was traditional tended to 
disappear, and men were valued at their worth. This led not only 
to more social equality, but also to the beheading of Charles I in 
England, and of Louis XVI in France, where the renaissance 
eventually matured in the eighteenth century. Such a universal 
rejection of the father-figure was something quite different from 
the kind of violent removal of kings that sometimes occurred in 
the Middle Ages. Then, they might have been killed by rivals to 
the throne, or locked in a dungeon by war-lords who saw them¬ 
selves as equals of the king; but in these risings against more 
absolute jnonarchs, large sections of the population joined. These 
people had started thinking for themselves, they were convinced 
that their behaviour was morally right, and that of their enemies 
morally wrong. For these men to have had such a pattern of 
behaviour toward traditional figures of authority, there must have 
been a new relationship between fathers and sons. Society is 
integral and the change in the attitude toward any authority is 
symptomatic of the whole. 

The readiness to rebel entailed seeing oneself as a full in¬ 
dividual, and as potentially equal to anyone else. The potential 
equality might be made actual by some striking personal achieve¬ 
ment. With the high value set on personal merit there went a 
desire for fame and as always occurs with this desire, there was 
also the thirst for notoriety at all costs. With the overthrowing 
of the Church and the defeat of orthodox Christianity, with the 
establishment of the individual and the living of fife in this world, 
the belief in sin and salvation in a post-mortem world was 

renaissance 

became to distinguish himself from all others by performing some 
magnificent deed. This partly accounts for the exuberance of 
wickedness as well as that of artistic and scientific creativeness that 
were features of the time. Machiavelli wrote in the preface to his 

istory of Florence, How many who could distinguish themselves 
by nothing praiseworthy strove to do so by nefarious deeds!” 
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It was in Italy during the renaissance that men first saw them¬ 
selves as objects to be investigated and observed. Men started 
recording in autobiographies their likes and dislikes, virtues and 
vices, the behaviour of their pulses—all objectively. They fully 
realised that one man was different from another, and that the 
nature of this difference was worthy of being studied. All this was 
carried out in a spirit beyond good and evil. 

One can see among the various economic factors present in the 
two latter centuries of the Middle Ages, the silent rise of the 
enemies of the established order, the merchants, the bankers, and 
the guild craftsmen, the town-dwellers. Doubtless at first they did 
not understand that their existence and daily way of living was 
disruptive to the old order. Yet it is probable that they had a 
spirit of independence and confidence in their own way that could 
not fit in with the subservience expected by feudalism. Without 
intention, they came to establish a way of life that was outside 
the feudal order. It was neither above nor subservient to the 
feudal system; it was a different world. From the records that 
have come down to us, one can understand that the financiers and 
merchants of the renaissance, men like the Fuggers or the 
merchant adventurers, and those merchants painted by Holbein, 
knew the power they possessed. They knew that their world based 
on money was beating the world of the older traditional father- 
figures, based on land. If, as Rathenau said, all history is a 
struggle of the clever against the strong, this rise of the merchants 
and financiers is certainly an example of it. 

The threat to feudalism caused by the existence of the merchants 
and financiers also developed in Japan. Here also was the old 
order having its wealth in land, the old feudal aristocracy, the new 
Samurai, and the clergy; and opposing them was the new order, 
consisting of the money-lenders and the merchants. In both 
Europe and Japan, these originally despised and insignificant 
people carried no banners of rebellion. But without knowing 
what they were doing they could not avoid making a kind of 
society that suited their way of living. Even in such a rigid feudal 
system as that of Japan the merchants evolved a non-feudal form 
of organisation. The port of Sakai, for example, within the 
feudal world, developed a republican municipal government, its 
affairs being managed by thirty-six elected citizens. Unconsciously, 
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the merchant class substituted an economy based on money for 
the previous one based on land. 

In Europe, as the merchants and capitalists had the money, they 
became the dominant power in society. In Italy and Northern 
Europe the nobles organised no resistance against these vulgar 
financiers, manufacturers and traders. In Britain, the difficulties 
and strains in society created by this rise of the merchants’ 
economy and the decadence of the feudal economy were alleviated 
by a blurring of the division between the two classes. Merchants 
were always eager to acquire estates and put their capital into land; 
and the aristocracy entered trade and acquired capital, enriching 
itself in the new currency. Here, this process has always con¬ 
tinued, so that only once has there been any serious antagonism 
between the upper and middle classes, and even then there was 
much blurring of the class divisions. 

In Japan the Samurai feudal barons understood what was 
happening, and they determined to stop it. It was still possible to 
do so, as, before the merchant and artisan class had become 
powerful, one family, the Tokugawas, had defeated all their 
opponents at the Battle of Sekiyahara in 1601. Tokugawa 
Iyeyasu planned to keep his family in power for ever as the actual 
autocrats of Japan. In order to prevent any change he introduced 
the amazing policy of national seclusion. He feared that if his 
feudal rivals engaged in trade with the foreigners they would be 
able to call in foreign aid, obtain fire-arms and overthrow his 
family. He was justifiably afraid of the aggressive colonial aims of 
the Europeans. He therefore prohibited trade with foreign 
countries, prevented Japanese from leaving the country and 
prohibited the return of those who were already abroad. He 
made all Japanese carry passports, which had to be checked along 
the roads when they travelled, and he did what he could to stop 
communications within the country by purposely allowing bridges 
and roads to fall into disrepair. He prohibited any building with¬ 
out permission and enacted many laws to curb the growing power 
of the merchant class. Being alarmed at the growing power of 
Christianity, he forbade this religion and wiped out the Christians. 

The different ways of dealing with the events arising from the 
slow decline of feudalism may be due, to some extent, to the 
difference in the traditional upbringing of the sons. The Europeans 
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were ready to accept some degree of rebellion; the Japanese 
completely rejected this behaviour, and reacted to similar circum¬ 
stance by returning to a more rigid form of patriarchy. 

Whichever course is followed—that of the culture permitting 
the merchants to disrupt the older order, or that of the culture 
suppressing the merchants and upholding the older order—is the 
result of sociological and psychological factors. The development 
which occurred in Europe, away from the limited, anthropocentric, 
authoritarian way of living of the patriarchy of the Middle Ages, 
must also be a reflection of a new kind of relationship between the 
child and his father. This is not to be understood too simply; it is 
not that the one attitude is merely transposed into the other 
situation. The relation to the god is a later development of the 
pattern laid down in the early childhood situation; it can finally 
become even the opposite of the original relationship; but it is 
built up and developed out of the former relationship. Further, 
this is obviously not the last word on the matter. But it is a basic 
part of the relationship which cannot be neglected. 

In this post-renaissance Western Europe, where rebellion is 
permitted, intelligence is permitted to work for scepticism, and 
not only for credulity. The sceptic has not accepted the belief that 
he is inferior to the fathers of the past. He is willing to put trust in 
the product of his own intelligence and application, and prefer 
them to the way of the grandfathers. Once he has developed this 
way of living he loses the patriarchal self-important beliefs about 
man’s pivotal place in the universe, he begins to get rid of hier¬ 
archies everywhere, and he no longer has a necessity for pageants 
and ceremonies made to puff up the importance of the fathers. It 
may be true that he who has been trained to be sceptical also in 
weak moments makes father-figures—those eminent in his branch 
of science or painting. Such inconsistencies will continue so long 
as fathers hold positions of authority in the family and the 
community. 

The son’s basic pattern of behaviour toward his father affects 
his whole way of thinking, /what he thinks, what he is able to 
understand, and how he formulates his knowledge. Yet this 
relationship is only one of several which affect his whole con¬ 
ception of the world. His evaluation of thinking, his ability to 
think, his attitude to everything new, is determined by all things 
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that he experienced in the first few years of living. It is therefore 
desirable to have information on family relationships, on the 
detailed methods of bringing up children, on the early manage¬ 
ment of the physiological and psychological needs of children, 
before one can understand a period, or the development of 
movements in a culture. 

All behaviour can be traced back to the early life in the family. 
Indeed, anything can be traced anywhere, and with ease, if one is 
familiar with psycho-analysis. But one means something more 
than this when one states that a person has an attitude which can 
be traced back to his attitude to his mother or father. It is this j 
early laid down pattern of behaviour that is the person’s character, ( 
that makes him himself. This behaviour pattern is not brought out 
only as a pattern of reaction to other father- and mother-figures, 
but shapes the person down to every detail of his likes, dislikes, 
prejudices, his friends, and all his activities. 

The intellect is a part of the total personality, it serves the 
individual’s style of fife, and is only to help him to attain his 
unconscious goal of gaining private superiority. All thought, like 
the rest of behaviour, is motivated; and the motive is not the 
acquisition of objective truth. It is better to relate thought—both 
the results of thought and the manner of thinking—to the level of 
the thinker’s blood sugar or to the vagaries of the Stock Exchange, 
than to an objective, extra-human truth. For one does not think 
of questions that do not aid one’s style of life. Put quite simply, a 
feudal baron does not think of communism. It is not that he is not 
intelligent enough or stupid enough but that it could have no 
place in his style of life to think of such a thing, it could have no 
meaning to him. It does not occur to an ambitious man riding 
roughshod over the feelings of his colleagues or competitors to 
feel how they feel, to think how they may suffer. Or at an even 
more superficial level: the poet does not ask if poetry is worth 
writing; doctors do not usually stop and ask themselves if there is 
any point in curing illnesses and keeping people alive. Such 
questions are not suppressed; they simply do not occur. 

It seems that it is best to see unconscious parts of thinking as 
being always a step ahead of the conscious parts. For it looks as if 
the consequences of thinking or doing a certain thing have been 
considered before the person takes the step of thinking or doing 
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the thing; it seems to be that the probable implications of the next 
step are grasped before the step is taken. There is a canny 
unconscious reconnaissance force that prevents the person taking 
this next step if it runs counter to the interests of his style of life. 
For the true concern of the individual is his own total personality, 
rather than a piece of information of the external world. Thus we 
find that to take the next step requires a certain development of 
the total personality, certain social relationships, certain behaviour 
towards the community, towards oneself, and a certain develop¬ 
ment in childhood. The intellect is to be considered as a social 
function; it is not isolated. Even the scientific worker does not 
perform his work by using his intellect alone. 

The fact that sociological factors determine the course of the 
intellectual life certainly does not imply that a readiness to revolt 
/ against father-figures is all that is required for a culture to embark 
on a voyage of scientific discovery. It merely seems to be that the 
scientific method and the application of the fruits of this method 
could not have evolved without this attitude of disrespect for 
authority and scepticism toward the learning and secret know¬ 
ledge of the fathers. This way of living had to be generally 
accepted, and at least to some extent, made respectable, 
i The unique feature of the post-renaissance culture of Europe 
j has been the refusal to admit any realm as being outside the field 
of scientific enquiry. The method of science permits no authority 
except that of proof. There is no reverence for traditional belief, 
no prejudice in favour of the past, no cloistered holy ground. To 
i use an objective attitude of scepticism has required a kind of 
J behaviour of disrespect toward all authority. Thus the European 
has been a rare phenomenon, perhaps the only one in the history 
of culture, who has used reasoning in all places where other 
cultures do not permit or imagine the possibility of scepticism. 
He has questioned everything . He has been eager to accept the 
practical results of the application of the scientific method to his 
living, and this acceptance has often made him cast aside the 
traditional way of his culture. He has delighted in trying new 
things, and has preferred them to the things of his father and 
father’s father. He has not kept these results of scientific thought 
secret or as the private property of an Hite . All the discoveries 
and the method of science have been given to every man, without 
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any questions having been asked whether this knowledge would 
be good for society to possess. The belief in change has been the 
gift of the merchants and craftsmen. It was not that the rising 
middle class realised that new knowledge would be useful to its 
money-making. The progress in intellectual life developed partly 
out of the despising of the old patriarchy, as a part of the new 
exploring, non-limited mentality; it developed partly from the 
inevitable demands of merchants trading across the oceans of the 
world; it developed partly from this middle class having to make 
money. For the merchants and manufacturers tended to have a 
receptive attitude toward whatever is new; changing the fashion 
brings in profits; money is made from inventions and their 
development. And new inventions were demanded to reduce the 
capitalists’ wage-bill. 

It is at first sight surprising how a culture such as the Confucian 
culture of China did not develop science. For Confucius and all 
who learned from him—and that includes all educated and 
important people in China during most of the history of the 
country—valued reason to a far greater extent than it was valued 
in Europe, and saw no point in asking unanswerable and 
metaphysical questions. One reason for the lack of development 
of science may be that Chinese culture is far less extroverted than 
European. For European culture is hard on introverts. In 
common with all other cultures, this culture does not realise that it 
practises only one of many possible ways of living. In an ex¬ 
troverted culture the introvert appears to be neurotic. He often is 
so, in fact, for the inability to fit into the culture that does not suit 
his very being tends to make him neurotic. Chinese culture, 
being introverted, has not been occupied as much as Western 
culture has been with controlling the world. Perhaps this is a 
reason why the Chinese never used perspective in their painting, 
whereas Europeans were keen on learning to master this trick. It 
is scarcely important whether the Chinese did not know how to do 
it or whether they knew but did not use this knowledge; for in 
general one discovers only what one is prepared to find. The 
European being extroverted has been concerned with putting a 
true likeness of reality on his two-dimensional surface; perspective 
is the technical trick that achieves this illusion. (Certainly the 
viewer also has to learn the rules of the deception; someone who 
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has never seen such a picture does not immediately grasp how it 
represents reality; he does not understand why a horse in the 
distance, for instance, is painted as though it be no larger than a 
mouse.) The Chinese being introverted have been concerned with 
making something aesthetically satisfactory on a two-dimensional 
surface; the surface imposes its own limits; the exact repre¬ 
sentation of reality is not the point. The idea is to use reality so as 
to make of it something that has an order and arrangement 
aesthetically satisfying to man. The classical educated Chinaman 
lived in order to relish the experience of living and the refinements 
of sensation. The Chinese were not interested in the kinds of 
knowledge that lead to ways of organising the tangible environ¬ 
ment. Being alive, which includes the feelings and emotions that 
are a part of living, that to them seemed to be the whole point of 
living and a reward of life. They were less concerned with doing 
and were not impressed by mere activity; they have not had the 
European’s belief in work for work’s sake. When compared with 
Europeans, Confucius and his followers were seen to be more 
concerned with human relationships and their dignity than with 
the vulgarity of curiosity. Their ethics were concerned with correct 
behaviour—using this term to cover all the living of human 
beings—and not with questions and answers. But the main reason 
for their not developing science would seem to be their reverence 
for tradition. For example, they avoided stone as a building 
material, although their land contains excellent and beautiful 
building stone, and although they were technically capable of 
working it. It would seem to be that the acceptance of a way of 
life truly based on filial piety, with which there is associated a 
suppression of all forms of individuality and heterodoxy, pre¬ 
vented the Chinese from evolving scientific thinking, although 
they had great intelligence, diligence, and training in minute 
observation. 

One can see in the world of today members of cultures where 
there has been no evolution of science, such as the African or 
Chinese, making use of European technical achievements. But 
learning a skill is not the same as having the ability to do scientific 
work. It needs no kind of intelligence to press a button or react 
appropriately to a number on a dial; a trained rat can do as much. 
Driving cars, repairing motor-cycles, working cranes, are instances ' 
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of such learned skills. Negroes in African medical schools learn 
the correct dosage of anti-biotic drugs just as they can learn the 
correct incantation; for them, one is the white man’s way, the 
other the black’s. Yet they have not achieved the ability of a Chain 
or a Florey to realise the significance of Fleming’s old observations, 
and to make use of their learned knowledge in order to purify and 
to synthesise a product. In this the African is in the same 
position as the millions in our own culture. But in our culture, all 
classes of society provide the human material which can be trained 
to become scientists; so far, African culture has not done so. 

Our ancestors groped their way from the usual stage of respect 
for traditional superstitions, religion, mysticism, magic, and 
anthropocentrism, to an objective, mechanist, materialist con¬ 
ception of life. It seems (from this side of the Atlantic) that this 
development has gone furthest in the United States of America. 
This culture seems to be less patriarchal than any other 
patriarchies that we know, and the influence of women and 
children is very great. Americans seem to have no respect for 
tradition or anything other than personal merit. Admittedly their 
idea of merit differs from that of Europeans who have remained in 
Europe; it is in America meritorious to be a film star, to be rich, 
to be a gangster, to be a success; but only these personal achieve¬ 
ments are accorded respect. The fact that one can trace one’s 
ancestry back to the Pilgrim Fathers impresses only those few 
people who can do likewise. America likes to know what’s new, it 
is ready to accept this, too uncritically of course, preferring it to 
the way in which it used to be done. It wants always to find out 
what youth thinks. It is more interested in asking ‘where are you 
going’ than ‘where have you come from?’ ThereThe- (Ed t p tts 
complex is weighted mlavour of The son. The son is expected to 
surpass the father, and to rise in his profession, leaving his father a 
long way behind. He is expected to know more than his father, to 
have a better understanding of the workings of the world. The 
children have a pre-eminent position in the family; women and 
children first. With this general emphasis on youth, the adults 
\ refuse to grow old; they behave like boys and adolescents, even 
i when weighing sixteen stone and possessing false teeth. The 
\ middle-aged man refers to his friends as ‘some of the boys’, and 
'women under the age of fifty are called ‘girls’. In more traditional 
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cultures, the family serves the father, and his word is law. The 
young man aims to appear older and graver than his years, 
preferring to be considered a man rather than a boy. 

It appears that in America the father bears no resentment at 
being overtaken by his son—at least, he is expected not to show it; 
he is proud that he has been able to give his children a satisfactory 
start in life, one better than his own, and he identifies himself with 
his successful son. Meanwhile the son despises or patronises his 
father. In association with such features of a weakened patriarchal 
organisation, we see an important position occupied by women in 
the culture. In the family the mother is the real head; she is even 
in control of the family income. Indeed, the domination of the 
basic institution of the family by the mother occurs to such an 
extent that it becomes doubtful whether the branch of European 
culture that is evolving in North America should still be con¬ 
sidered as patriarchal. 

The young men are brought up with the idea that one of their 
main functifins is to start flirting in adolescence, to spend all their 
pocket-money on presents for girls, and then to marry, and present 
their earnings to their women so that the women can dress 
beautifully, take trips to Europe, go to lectures and acquire 
‘culture’, in competition with other similar women. 

We have then to observe that the relationships between parents 
and children, between men and women and men and men serve to 
make the shape and pattern of the culture. During the renaissance 
significant changes occurred in these relationships that caused 
changes in European culture. It remained extroverted and it 
continued to turn all its energy on to the environment to control 
it. It made an extraordinary step when it came to give an all- 
important value to reason and reasoning, to advocate an attitude 
of scepticism, to permit a thinker or investigator to be independent, 
and to allow an amount of individualism unknown before. Yet 
one of the results has been a replacement of untrue knowledge by 
real ignorance, and now more and more is known about how, and 
less and less about why. 

The renaissance was the great triumph of life over the morbidity 
of religion. The men who trusted their intellects were able to be 
independent of the past and to conceive that the future would out¬ 
grow and improve on the past. With this intellectual heritage the 
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European has been able to develop the world of science, and with 
this true way of understanding the world, he has been able to 
achieve all the technical control of the world that characterises this 
civilisation. But this European development has also entailed the 
removal of man from his pre-eminence in the magnificent scheme 
which he used to fabricate and believe. It has killed religion and 
removed a paradise. The defeat of religion has left many of the 
needs of men neglected. Behind all the visits to the cinema and the 
football match, behind the boring routine of daily living, behind 
the grumbling and the superficial and insignificant contacts of 
daily life, problems that used to be the concern of religion, remain. 
More and more, European culture looks only outwards. When 
the chronic ineffectiveness and pointlessness of peoples’ lives 
become acutely painful to them, they go to the psychologist, or 
seek an artificial paradise, or try and build an ideal State, or they 
lapse into physical ill-health, or become apathetic and sad. 
Without religion, man is so often left, like Keats, with a contempt 
for this world and no hope for the next. It is true that the essential 
of all religions originating in the Middle East is a slandering and 
despising of this world; but this life gets some value as a pre¬ 
paration for the next. Without religion, the average man finds 
it of little value, his way in the world without meaning, and the 
life of his neighbour dangerously insignificant. 

Thus the changes that began in the renaissance started an 
avalanche of change. The effects of the large changes in culture 
during the last fifty years on the intellectual life of our time will 
be considered in the next chapter. 
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EFFECTS OF PRESENT CHANGES IN SOCIETY 
ON THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE OF OUR TIME 


As a society presents all its members with certain possible 
patterns of behaviour and does not present others, the people of 
one time resemble each other. They not only are concerned with 
the same problems in the same situation, but they themselves 
become types showing common features, which frequently occur 
in that period and are rare or absent in others. For instance, it 
was common in Egypt at the beginning of the Christian era for a 
middle-aged business man to abandon the world and go and live 
in a cave in the desert. No one does this now, for although the 
cave and the desert are still available this pattern of possible 
behaviour has been forgotten. Nowadays no man spends his 
youth trying to achieve that curious quality la gloire, but its 
attainment was the main occupation of the upper classes which 
were removed by the French Revolution. In the Christian Middle 
Ages whole populations would succumb to attacks of hysteria, and 
would dance and contort themselves in ways no longer seen today. 
In the last century Charcot taught his patients all kinds of 
hysterical behaviour in the belief that he was studying disease, but 
the syndromes he observed and recorded do not exist today, for no 
one now teaches such patterns of behaviour. 

The availability of certain patterns in a period and the absence 
of others is a factor forming the Zeitgeist . Everyone in society 
sees around him certain kinds of behaviour and does not see other 
kinds; and everyone is appraising his fellows all the time. In the 
early nineteenth century in Europe, available patterns of behaviour 
had the stamp of romanticism. One had to make one’s suffering 
manifest. At other times, later in the later nineteenth century in 
England for instance, suffering had definitely not to be mani¬ 
fested; all behaviour was cold and distant, it was vulgar to show 
emotion. But in England in the eighteenth century, tempers 
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were often lost, and a man who met his end through bursting a 
blood-vessel in a fit of rage would be condemned by none and 
excused by all. 

All behaviour in society is ceremonial. The gestures and details 
of the ceremony of correct behaviour change with the spirit of the 
time. The dogmatic pomposity of Dr. Johnson seated on a 
Chippendale chair with cabriole legs would have been ludicrous 
fifty years later in the romantic world of Shelley, Byron and Lady 
Caroline Lamb. The ceremonial of incorrect behaviour is no less 
well-established. Even the bohemian looks in the mirror as he 
passes to see if his hair is correctly unkempt. And recently a 
young murderer from the suburbs of London chose with great care 
the clothing in which he wanted to appear in court; this included 
yellow woollen socks and brown shoes with very thick crepe 
rubber soles. Such garments among others seemed to the youth to 
be the fitting and correct ones for the part of a violent spiv. He 
acted his role, the judge, draped in the majesty of the law, acted 
his, and the jury and the public were able to see everything clearly 
in proper categories and pass judgment correctly, according to the 
way such matters are settled in novels, films, and the newspapers. 
Perhaps only lunatics behave without ceremonial, and most of 
them have a sort of mad orthodoxy. 

The available patterns are not only these superficial modes of 
behaviour. A culture has laid down within its traditions all its 
fundamental relationships. There are the relationships of 
hierarchical behaviour, providing the pattern of how a subject must 
feel and behave toward the king, how a junior minister must 
behave in order to become a senior minister. There are patterns of 
sexual behaviour, the pattern of falling in love. There are the 
things that members of opposite sexes may say to each other, the 
positions permitted in sexual intercourse. There are the patterns 
of competitive behaviour; it is learnt how far one is allowed to 
tread down one’s colleagues in order to get on, how often it is 
decent for the bright boy to be top of the class, and how he may 
behave in order to make his fellows feel his superiority. There are 
patterns of orthodoxy and patterns of revolt. There are a few 
North American tribes who recognise ‘contrary’ ones; these rebels 
have a well-known and orthodox manner of being contrary. 
When asked to bring one object, they will bring another, or in 
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some way will make themselves a nuisance and the orthodox 
person appear foolish; they do not marry, and they must be 
especially brave in battle. There is no need to go so far afield to 
find patterns of revolt. Anyone who knows the middle class in a 
European capital knows how conventionally unconventional the 
unconventional are. In the last century in Russia, if one revolted 
against the orthodoxy of the Czar, from 1830 to 1850, one was 
Romantic, one followed Rousseau, and revolted in the name of 
Pure Love; one was liberal and tolerant, one still believed in God, 
although He had become a kind of asthenic pagan: such were 
Herzen and Ogariev. In the sixties, one also revolted against the 
aristocracy and laughed at its liberal tolerance; one was most 
likely to be an atheist, less likely to talk and more likely to act; 
such a rebel was Nechaev. By the end of the century the rebel had 
become a social-democrat; which was more like what we would 
call a communist today; he was less effete, more positive, more 
disciplined, willing to commit acts of terrorism, not sensationally 
and privately, as Nechaev had done, but when it was decided by 
the Committee that the total situation demanded it; such were 
Gorki, Bukharin and Lenin. European culture has acquired from 
its memory of Greece and Rome a pattern of behaviour of a world 
conqueror. The history of Charles XII of Sweden offers an 
example of a prince devoted to conquering the world, consciously 
imitating in his speeches and his behaviour his eighteenth-century 
idea of Alexander the Great. How many women and children, 
one wonders, were widowed and orphaned to enable the king to 
play this part, which, ultimately, came to resemble that of Don 
Quixote rather than that of Alexander. 

Culture also provides patterns of more domestic behaviour. 
There is the pattern of behaviour of the person who sees himself as 
hard done by. There is the pattern of Don Juan, which in its 
general outlines is common to many cultures; its permitted limits, 
however, are drawn in different places by different cultures; when 
they are overstepped, society intervenes and stops Don Juan’s 
predatory activities. There is the pattern, in Germany called Hans 
Wurst, of the little boy who turns everything into a joke, avoiding 
suffering by taking nothing seriously. There is the pattern of the 
careful, conscientious over-worker, provided for the obsessional 
person. 
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One has no insight into one’s own basic pattern, it is obvious 
only to others. One may sometimes observe oneself trying out 
new superficial patterns to see how they fit; one tries playing the 
part of injured vanity, or one argues in a discussion as though one 
is a believer in enforced efficiency. Sometimes people forget that 
they are trying out an attitude, and take their own behaviour 
seriously, working themselves up into a passion. 

These patterns provided by society lighten the child’s work of 
learning. Once he has arrived at a certain point, he can feel his 
way into the proffered pattern, and knows the correct behaviour 
for him in certain new situations. But such patterns are only 
the superficial aspects of behaviour. The real basic pattern, 
which forms what Adler called the style of life, does not change; 
it remains unknown to its possessor while it shapes his character. 
The rebel remains a rebel; the acceptor of authority remains 
accepting authority, although he may change the actual authority- 
figure. The bully remains a bully, although he may, in some 
cases, have an alternative line of behaviour, also laid down in his 
childhood, of being a bullyee. 

The main way in which the culture teaches its required roles is 
by providing examples within itself. Subsidiary ways are the 
patterns taught by the drama, by the tales of prowess of the 
troubadours and of the boys’ magazines, by the examples in 
books, novels, and the cinema. The cinema, besides teaching the 
more important kinds of behaviour, such as those required by 
American capitalist organisation and those required by a liberal 
Protestantism, even teaches details. It popularises the giving of 
head injuries; punching in the face, which used to be considered 
satisfying, has given way to hitting people on the head with bottles 
or chairs. From the point of view of the National Health Service 
this change is undesirable, as the consequences of head injuries 
are more harmful than punches on the face, and eventually cost 
the country more money. In the last twelve years, the cinema has 
been teaching people to have what are technically called hysterical 
fugues; it becomes interesting, romantic and respectable, when one 
is in a dilemma, to ‘lose one’s memory’ and know nothing more 
about anything, even one’s own identity, until the difficulties are 
passed. During the recent war there was a spate of such films- 
they were useful in allowing soldiers to escape gracefully from 
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situations which had become intolerable. Yet there are times and 
societies where hysterical fugues are unknown, where no one 
knows that such behaviour is a possibility. There is no doubt that 
the cinema teaches crime: the only question is whether many 
people learn it there. The very portrayal of criminal life, of a way 
of living by means of crime, teaches that such a life is possible. 
There are cultures which do not know this, cultures where stealing 
does not occur, where blackmail is impossible. There are cultures 
in which suicide is unknown, where the members are quite 
amazed and incredulous when they first hear from Europeans 
about people killing themselves. The cinema teaches such possible 
and respectable roles as being the interesting invalid, as being a 
matriarch, as being a piteous old father, out of his depth in the 
busy modern world. 

Rather than censoring films and plays which encourage 
sexuality, society might consider prohibiting such films as teach 
crime, hysteria, and the superiority of romantic suffering and 
sentimentality over reality. 

Perhaps it is desirable for people to remain ignorant of and 
without insight into their own behaviour. (I am not referring to 
the kind of insight acquired through psychotherapy, for this is 
desirable.) Once an attitude or a pattern of behaviour becomes 
conscious, so that the person recognises it as his own, as the 
correct pattern of behaviour for himself, it becomes unshakable. 
No retreat from it occurs. It may develop further, but only in one 
direction; the person sinks deeper into the rut which he sees as his 
chosen way of acting. Original thought is finished, for he no 
longer has to think how to act or what opinion to hold; he knows 
how his type of person is meant to act, what opinions he holds, 
what he has to say and do in every situation. Once he has become 
conscious of his situation, once it is named, it is fixed. This tends 
to occur as one arrives at middle age. You know that you are such- 
and-such a kind of person, an intellectual, someone interested in 
cricket, who plays golf, a hearty, cheerful type, a conservative, a 
supporter of the established order. You know that it is not your 
role to have promiscuous sexual adventures, that you have to be 
busy all the time and cannot spend a day lying in the sun by the 
river. Once you know what kind of person you are, you act the 
role at all levels. You speak with a grave voice if you are a 
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member of a responsible profession, and bring out the usual 
platitudes of the ‘short-haired mad executives’, you silently slink 
as a waiter, you add a touch of genteel flamboyance to the 
impeccable taste of your clothes if you are an actor. You are even 
subtle enough to know what little eccentricity is permitted to you 
to distinguish yourself from the type of which you have become a 
representative. All this makes things easy for society. A few 
generalisations meet all cases. You have only to know that the 
physician with whom you have an appointment will see you in 
Harley Street, that he wears a butterfly-collar and a black suit, and 
you know all the rest: you know how he will behave and how you 
have to behave toward him. You can be quite certain, for instance, 
that he will not take his clothes off because there is a heat¬ 
wave, and you know that you must not tell him that he is a 
pompous ass; indeed, if you have been properly brought up, such a 
thought will not enter your head. Such generalisations allow 
organisations to select suitable people for jobs. When the broad¬ 
casting corporation appointments committee selects someone to 
supervise talks, they do not need to ask the applicants for their 
opinions on all questions, which would cover hundreds of sheets 
of paper. From the known pattern presented by the applicant, 
from observation of the role he unconsciously acts, the committee 
knows who is a safe man. The powers that be do not need to tell 
the safe man that he must not on the wireless refer to the working- 
class as a lazy lot of bastards; they know that he thinks they are, 
and they know that he would never dream of letting it out in 
public. They know that he will always drop his voice to a pitch of 
deep respect when he announces someone’s death, that it will 
never occur to him to announce it with glee. 

As an epoch tends to typify itself in our conception according to 
its prominent intellectuals, it is interesting to observe how the 
changes in society affect the intellectuals. The patterns of possible 
behaviour presented to its members by a changing society change. 
But to the child of each generation it is all new; he has no 
prejudices in favour of the old way. It is, then, difficult to under¬ 
stand how it comes about that children, as they grow up, feel as 
conflicts and problems those things that are a part of the environ¬ 
ment into which they were born. For, knowing no other con¬ 
ditions, they would have accepted—one might have thought—all 
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their environment as natural, and would have adapted themselves 
to it without too much strain. Indeed, if the conditions of the 
People of Alor have persisted for centuries, or the sexual self- 
denials of generations of young male Australians, one would have 
imagined that any European situation could be taken in the 
human stride. 

Once change occurs, one can see that it has to continue. For 
one thing, each new generation finds itself in a different environ- 
[ ment from that of its predecessors. Perhaps this slight difference 
I between the environment and its presenting problems serves to 
account for the differences between the children of two con¬ 
secutive generations. 

Certainly a part of the answer to this question why each 
I generation finds problems in the environment in which it grows up 
wa s supplied by Fx eudr- He pointed out that each generation is 
brought up, not according to the precepts of its parents, but 
according to those of its grandparents. For the parents use as their 
\ model the ideals of their parents. And so the children face the 
situation of their generation with the ideals and precepts of their 
grandparents. Thus the change in the problems of the situation 
and the change in the patterns of behaviour taught by society are 
not matched. For example, the people of Western European 
culture have now developed various patterns of behaviour in the 
institution of marriage, but the institution, except in some States 
of the United States of America, has not changed at the same rate 
as the patterns of behaviour: and so we see many people unhappily 
chained to each other, for the satisfaction (speaking only at the 
moment of marriages without children) of no one, but an institution. 

The permitted patterns of behaviour are taught at first by the 
parents, the plenipotentiary ambassadors of society, themselves 
the receivers and transmitters of what has been acquired by that 
culture. They bring up their children according to unconscious 
factors in themselves, and factors resulting from the relationship 
between themselves. They know only the conscious factors, and 
neglect the other all-important ones which are seen only by 
objective observers outside the family situation. The parents 
may try to mould the children to become all the things they 
have wanted and failed to be, and th6y try to train them not to 
become those things that they are afraid they are. Further, they 
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try to teach them to be like all the others of the set, to conform and 
fit into the standard pattern, to be what they think is normal. Thus 
they pass on, without knowing it, their own problems, the strains 
they feel at the places in the culture that are fraught with tension 
and discomfort, their own ways of dealing with these strains, their 
uncertainty before changed situations, and their attitudes and the 
attitudes of their parents toward old and new ways of behaving. 

Society comes to make increasing demands on the children as 
they grow up. And the children have to leave the parents. This is 
primarily a psychological parting. When they leave the first world 
of mother, they leave a world made up of primary emotions, of 
spontaneity, of feeling. In this early world of mother, compared 
with the later world, the child usually finds itself loved for its own 
sake; it does not have to merit this acceptance by accomplishment. 
The difference between the world of mother and the secondary 
world of father is nicely illustrated by a conversation in Virginia 
Woolf’s To the Lighthouse. When. Mr. and Mrs. Ramsay discuss 
their son, we read, ‘ “He should be very proud of Andrew if he got 
a scholarship,” he said. “She would be just as proud of him if he 
didn’t,” she answered.’ 

European culture has remained patriarchal enough to have 
kept the male role as one of aggression, or activity. When this 
culture is compared with most other cultures, the female role is 
found also to be one of activity; but within the culture, the girl is 
meant to be less active and aggressive than the boy. 

A part of what the children have to learn is what is permitted 
and what forbidden to them as males and females respectively. 
The boy’s conception of maleness is acquired from the whole of his 
environment. He sees maleness in his own father, he deduces it 
from a fiction of the opposite of his mother, and he learns it from 
his observation of the relationship between his parents. In the 
culture of Europe he tends to see as a part of mother’s world, 
nature and all things natural and primary, the earth, those things 
he thinks of as instinctual, and the emotions which are obviously 
physiologically determined. Later acquisitions, such as thought, 
reasoning, manifestations of the intellect, idealism, success and 
prestige accorded by society, career, such are a part of father’s 
world. In a sense, he sees these as secondary and less fundamental 
than the earlier aspects of life. 
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The girl learns the feminine role in the same way. All this sizing 
up of the kind of behaviour demanded, all this learning, takes 
place by means of observation and example, trial and error; it is 
not taught in lessons, although much of it is learnt at school. It 
may then be deduced that if the children observe a different 
parent from the parents which their parents observed, their ideas 
of what is male and what is female in their culture will differ from 
the ideas of earlier generations of parents. 

One can observe the boy’s struggle to free himself from mother’s 
world occurring particularly obviously between the ages of five 
and fifteen, in Northern European culture. The boy then develops 
those features considered male, and tries to deal with any other 
part of his endowment considered female in other ways. He 
usually tries to suppress tender emotions, and to avoid a passive 
attitude; he often tries to be extroverted, encourages aggression, 
and fights everything female. He may go around fighting and 
bullying, he may be stoical in the face of physical danger or 
punishment. This is the time when the boys form themselves into 
gangs and secret societies, bent on adventure. This demonstra¬ 
tion to himself of what is considered male is to some extent a 
brave face hiding what is considered female, which he finds 
within himself. For mother and all she represents are also within 
the soul of the boy, as well as in the world without; in fighting 
against the world of mother, he is also fighting against a part of 
himself. Aggression directed outwards does not cause that which 
is mother within to disappear. 

Freud was the first to realise that when one finds a certain 
person or organisation being made the recipient of much emotion, 
which it does not obviously deserve, one should seek elsewhere for 
the origin of this emotion. One is likely to find that it has been 
displaced on to the later object from previous objects, which were 
full of meaning and often danger for the person’s security and 
peace of mind at the earlier stage. And therefore when one finds a 
lot of emotion, such as much aggression, or much suppression, 
being administered to a certain institution or a certain person, one 
is justified in asking how this attitude fits into the person’s private 
style of life. The institutions and objects of the world are not only 
equivalents and symbols of more human meaningful figures from 
the person’s past; they also stand for parts of the person’s internal 
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psychic life, for suppressed evil, for idealised good, for the 
weakness one fears one has, for the aggression one may not 
express. Possibly one neglects or is indifferent to those things of 
the external world that form no counterpart to objects of the 
internal world or to older meaningful figures from childhood. 

One can see examples of this neglect of factors having no private 
significance and of concentration on those that have much, not 
only in the behaviour of children and adults, but in the group 
characteristics of nations. Thus we see that the French, with their 
tidy, logical thinking, expressing themselves in their limited 
matter-of-fact language, never notice the disorder and inefficiency 
which they permit in their external living; compared to Germany, 
their country and their political organisation seem always to be in 
chaos. Whereas the German must have everything defined and 
formulated, he must have everything neat and tidy, without a 
speck of dust, without a leaf out of place, with everything ticketed 
and in uniform, so that it is always known who is above and who 
is below whom. This is the result of his state of mind; if one 
knows and has lived in Germany, one may have acquired some 
idea of that primeval chaos which is the mind of a German. 
Nothing stands for itself; it is always associated with an idea, is 
part of an idea; and each idea leads through cavernous sub¬ 
terranean paths to other ideas, which are all so vague and 
undefined that they all seem to interconnect in a vast and 
indefinable scheme. A view into this world can be obtained from 
Wagner’s operas, or Hitler’s speeches, or the writings of the 
German philosophers. Similarly, those who in early life accepted 
as natural their own physiology, sexual and excretory, are not 
worried by a little dirt in the world around them. Those who 
remain struggling with the suppression of these interests make 
their lives into long losing battles against dust and dirt. Always 
scrubbing and sweeping, polishing and whitewashing, they have to 
fight to bring cleanliness to the world. But it is a hopeless battle, 
not only because reality is too strong for them, but because they 
cannot bring the cleanliness where they really want it, into the 
recesses of their own souls. We find among the more spontaneous, 
less tight-lipped Mediterranean peoples, less suppression of 
physiology and emotion; less tidiness, less cleanliness and hygiene, 
more smells, and an acceptance of the presence of banana and 
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orange skins and dirty children and animals in and out of the 
house. As we travel north, to Normandy, to England, and then to 
Scotland, Holland, Scandinavia, we find in association with the 
repression of Puritanism scrubbed boards and faces, and that 
motto which is so true an observation of the relation between two 
features of the north—cleanliness is next to godliness. 

Returning to the particular aspects of mental life that interest us 
here, we have already observed how in patriarchal culture the 
world of intellect is traditionally a male world, forbidden to 
women, a world kept separated from the world of women. In our 
form of patriarchal culture, the male way of life stands against the 
fife of emotion, it regards the primary things that are considered 
instinctual as inferior, as something to be left behind or to be 
controlled. The mind, the intellect and reason are male, and, in 
this man’s world, they are held to be superior to female emotion. 
In traditional European culture it is in this masculine world that 
the boy has to learn to be active. And in this male world, mother 
is expected not to interfere, for she is considered incapable of 
understanding it. Thought is man’s realm, it is not earth-mother- 
emotion-nature. It might almost be conceived as anti-instinctual; 
it is developed away from nature, it is a way of controlling nature. 
And it is an important tool used by man to free himself from 
mother-earth and the immediate obedience to instinctual drives. 
In the more civilised forms of patriarchal culture, the men have 
developed their world of idealism, of intellect, reason and logic; 
this separates them from the original world of women, and it is 
kept guarded from women. 

Woman remains of the earth; she is expected to stay within the 
realms of feeling, intuition, of instinct. She remains restricted to 
the family. The conversation of the older women is usually about 
other people and about the members of their families. They talk 
endlessly about whom did she marry, and her son went into the 
Navy, of course, or her daughter became one of the chief’s 
concubines—according to the type of society under consideration. 

Man devotes himself to the idea. All his interests may be poured 
into science, into art, or into his craft. The European male is able 
to devote himself wholly to the subject he loves, preferring his 
ideal of truth or beauty or creation to his family ties. He is able to 
prefer the promising student to his own son, to favour merit above 
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nepotism. This development has probably occurred only in 
Europe; it could not happen in traditional China or in most 
patriarchies. 

In the patriarchal culture of Europe, the masculine religion 
debated whether women have souls, deciding eventually that they 
had, only just in time to burn them to save this precious spirit 
from the hotter fires of eternal damnation. For fifteen hundred 
years this masculine culture has left the women to pick up their 
own education. When a woman had ‘intellectual pretensions’ she 
was called a ‘blue-stocking’, and was laughed at and despised by 
both sexes. When at length in the twentieth century in England 
women began to enter the medical profession, they were met by 
closed doors, and even by actual beating, from those who aspired 
to become physicians, while their no less human professors 
looked admiringly on. One hospital in London refused a gift of 
money rather than allot it to a woman medical student. When 
people start refusing money, one knows that fundamental 
prejudices are outraged. 

The division of labour between the two sexes is not biologically 
determined, but sociologically. The position of the functional 
dividing-line varies from one culture to another, and further, it 
may change in a culture with the passage of time, and under the 
pressure of various kinds of necessity: such as wars with shortage 
of man-power, the advent of a new religion with a new ethical 
system. Naturally some functions remain the prerogative of one 
sex in all places. There are certain consequences of the different 
shape of body, and differences in physical strength. Usually men 
perform the more strenuous tasks. War is usually considered an 
activity to be undertaken only by men, yet Amazons have always 
existed and are not a twentieth-century innovation. The con¬ 
ception of war as being essentially a masculine activity is well 
shown by the example of a German general, who, making a 
speech in 1911, described pacifists as “men who wear trousers but 
have nothing in them, and wish to make political eunuchs out of 
the people”. The division of functions of the two sexes is, with the 
exception of post-renaissance Europe, most strictly kept. Men 
often feel that the interference of women in their world is un¬ 
natural, dangerous, or absurd. The Maoris a hundred years ago 
thought that the influence of women on men, who were engaged in 
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important affairs, would be so dangerous, that any form of contact 
with women was taboo for a man who was carrying out important 
business. Illustrations of the various forms of division of labour 
between the sexes are found throughout ‘The Golden Bough’ or 
Crawley’s ‘Mystic Rose’. 

In the struggle for power between the two sexes in most of the 
cultures of the world, the men have been able to keep the plums; 
and of the plums, those things that come under the heading of 
intellectual activities are considered the finest. Most women 
accept all this as the natural state of things—they have not 
competed with men on masculine territory, but have accepted the 
feminine role. For the stable culture manages to bring up its 
children so that they can fit into it without too much conflict and 
disease. The usual way for the girl has been to follow in her 
mother’s footsteps. She concentrates her energy on the feeling 
aspects of living and takes no interest in intellectual matters, 
regarding them as beyond her ability. She tends to become 
passive. She is unconsciously persuaded to become those things 
that the man is seeking, those which he despises in himself. Thus 
she becomes an unfrightening wife, a mother, an unconscious and 
comforting background. She has to avoid the masculine way 
herself, but acquires a masculine husband, and with the usual 
luck, a masculine child. But she has not always found things as 
simple as that. Most women would rather have been born men, 
but very few men would like to have been women. That shows 
who has the best of the bargain. 

Of all the activities that are based on the intellect, those most 
purely intellectual have been kept as the territory of the upper and 
middle classes. It is therefore these classes which we consider 
here, as they give rise to the intellectual fife. It is these classes 
which have till now secured the jobs of society which need 
intellect. Indeed, rather than do manual work they have gone out 
into Africa, China and India, and done the intellectual jobs in 
those countries; and where none existed to be done, they have 
made them. 

The men of this class, making their lives away from the world of 
mother, being separated from nature, with the intellect as their 
trusted weapon, have a somewhat thought-out, intellectual, 
experimental, and distant approach to the world they shape. It is 
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possible that if in European culture there were only men, society 
would be most unstable. Schemes for altering things on a large 
scale would often be tried, enthusiasms for thought-out schemes 
would be boundless, revolutions would be commoner than they 
are. Women protect society from the intellects of the men. They 
have always influenced society in favour of stability, as they remain 
nearer the realities of nature. Their recent political emancipation 
may reduce this influence rather than augment it, for they begin 
to acquire an intellectual attitude in imitation of men. 

Over the last seventy years or so, European culture has been 
changing rapidly in the realm of the relationships between the 
sexes and the position of women. It is difficult living within this 
change to assess its importance, for in many basic ways this 
culture has not changed. It still has complete belief in activity; it 
remains almost totally extroverted; it believes that its culture is the 
only culture, others being museum pieces; it still regards the 
individual as more important than the family, and the family as 
the important unit; it sees work as a necessary good, and not an 
unavoidable evil; it still keeps its religion separated from its 
living. 

All middle-class and upper-working-class women now feel it to 
be their right to have a satisfactory life. They do not necessarily 
want careers, but they feel that they have a right to lead their lives 
as they want, like Nora in ‘The Doll’s House’. Before our time, 
and particularly in the last century, women were trained to accept 
the lives of their husbands as the only thing that mattered, and not 
to consider their own. It already seems amazing to us that such a 
way of living was possible. 

Changes have occurred not only in the position of women in 
society, but also in the sexual and marital position of women. 
Woman has become more active—she is no longer a passive 
acceptor. This change in her position is felt to be a part of a fight 
for power; each sex feels itself threatened by the demands of the 
other, and is insecure. Thus, in our time both sexes would seem to 
feel the marital relationship as more of a burden than they used to 
in former times. There is a rapidly increasing number of divorces 
and public opinion has demanded, except in Roman Catholic 
communities, that divorce be more easily obtained. In the United 
States of America and Alaska, divorces can be obtained on 
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account of incompatibility, and after voluntary separation of the 
spouses for three to five years. In the U.S.S.R. there is divorce by 
mutual consent. There is a great increase of the proportion of 
illegitimate children, and in the number of induced abortions. The 
practice of ‘trial marriage’ is common. In Sweden, at least a third 
of girls getting married are pregnant. In Great Britain, the 
Registrar-General’s Annual Review of 1938 showed that of all 
first births occurring during the first year of marriage to married 
women under twenty years old, forty-two per cent were conceived 
before marriage, and to married women between twenty and 
twenty-four, nineteen per cent were. There is much evidence of a 
great increase in extra-marital sexual intercourse, both before and 
during marriage, in all classes and countries of European culture. 
The word ‘Obey’ has been removed from the marriage service of 
Protestant churches. There is a great increase in the number of 
women having careers, and many of them refuse to give up their 
careers in order to get married. It is now taken for granted that 
all people of both sexes have a right to happiness, that frustration 
should not be tolerated. 

Three sets of people in the last fifty years—it seems to me— 
have upset the security of the middle-class intellectuals: women, 
the proletariat and those who make use of them politically, the 
scientists and those technicians whose work is based on science. 
Which is the most important of these three, I would not guess; 
probably they are of different importance to different intellectuals, 
depending on the actual situation. But it seems to me that the 
features of the intellectual life of our time that make it differ from 
the usual intellectual life of Western Europe may be due to this 
loss of security and status in the face of these three elements. 
Previously, the intellectuals saw themselves as above all others, as 
having a right to an opinion on all matters, and as essential in the 
scheme of things. Now they no longer feel that they hold a male 
prerogative. As bourgeois they see that their era is passing, and 
they feel inferior or guilty. Their opinion on anything is likely 
to be worthless in comparison with that of the expert. No one 
now regards them as essential, and many regard them as worthless. 

Woman’s previous position of Victorian hausfrau has been 
given up but her arrival as the dominant partner in the culture 
has not been achieved. Yet the position has changed enough for 
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the intellect to be no longer masculine territory. Women can be 
intellectuals in all senses and in all realms. They compete with 
men and may be obviously cleverer, more capable, more active, 
more masculine, and their way of thinking may be intellectual. 

All this change and uncertainty causes a general dissatisfaction. 
The twentieth-century intellectual may not even have a cosy family 
life into which he can retreat. His worsening financial position 
and the improvement in that of the working class, the increased 
freedom for children, and the independence of his wife and 
mother, all these factors, among others, have led to something 
near a collapse of family life. Those who used to feel secure as 
members of a family have lost this link and are left isolated. This 
is made clear to the members of the urban middle class in their 
daily lives. Compared with their parents and grandparents, they 
spend much of their time in restaurants and cafes (not so much in 
England), and not at home; even their homes are invaded by 
outside and public life in the form of the radio. 

The insecurity affects the behaviour of the parents towards the 

children. A superficial result is that the women no longer know 

how to inculcate with certainty what is masculine and what 

feminine. Thus the unconscious classification of masculine and 

feminine in the world, that the child has to make, is likely to 

become disturbed. There is now no orthodox path, not even for a 

Roman Catholic. Attitudes need more private, individual working 

out, and the cultural situation is more charged with tension and 
antagonism. 

This change makes the women less certain of the right pattern of 

behaviour that they should have toward their husbands. The 

actual sexual relationship is not as important as popular 

misconceptions of psycho-analysis would lead one to believe; 

more important is probably the total relationship of the woman 
to her husband. 

Thus the child of the last two or three generations has a different 
mother from that of his predecessors. He is now the son of a 
woman who is no longer content to be an ignorant cook and 

nursemaid. 

It does not necessarily follow from this changed situation that 
the women need to attach their sons more firmly to themselves, 
ut much evidence from the psycho-analysis of individuals shows 
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that this is a common result of this dissatisfaction. The woman 
whose needs are not satisfied by her husband, who feels insecure, 
strengthens the bonds attaching her son to herself. She sees his 
growing up as evidence of her own uselessness, it leaves her lonely 
and purposeless. She therefore tends not only to take the son 
on her side in any antagonism against the father, but also un¬ 
consciously to discourage the boy’s natural growing away from her 
towards independence. The son may find his normal struggle to 
free himself psychologically from his mother much harder than 
did his predecessors, for he is chained more firmly. It is perhaps 
this accentuation of the CEdipus complex that caused it to be 
discovered and acclaimed in our time. 

For one thing, when the boy in our time takes his first steps into 
the world that used to be for men only, he no longer steps into a 
world unknown to mother, joining a male club; in taking the step 
into the world of intellect, he no longer tears through apron 
strings. He finds equality between the sexes, where previously he 
was assured of a position of dominance. 

Much of the behaviour that is characteristic of our time seems 
to be a result of this change. The intrusion of women into 
territories from which they used to be excluded has upset the old 
patterns, and has presented the children with problems which are 
absent from static cultures. This, however, is only one of the 
causes. 

If, for the sake of emphasis and clarity, one permits for the 
moment a gross over-simplification, one might say that those who 
revolt against father turn left, becoming pacifists, communists and 
socialists, and those who revolt against mother turn right, 
becoming fascists and all sorts of reactionaries. 

A culture in which youth revolts against maternal authority is 
different from one in which it revolts against paternal authority. 

It must differ as the characteristics revolted against are different in 
the two cases. Such characteristics will depend on what is 
considered feminine and what masculine in the particular culture. 
In considering the world of father, one sees that, in certain limited 
directions, it is a world in which spontaneously aggressive 
behaviour is permitted. It is permitted to a certain extent in 
gaining a living, and in social intercourse. The father is less 
dependent on the comforts, which some people consider make up 
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civilisation, he is less fastidious about dirt and cleanliness. To 
him the restraints of civilisation are more irksome, conventional 
morality less pleasing, and suburbia less satisfying. 

The rebels against mother feel that it is now necessary to use 

stronger weapons than were permitted before. Their fight against 

mother becomes a struggle against the ideals of European 

civilisation that are associated with mother’s way. Her way has 

become democracy, the belief in equality, that none should be 

very rich while others are very poor; it is a way of living that 

believes in helping lame dogs over stiles, of being kind to inferiors, 

of being mild and not aggressive. And so one who has developed 

an attitude antagonistic to mother’s world tends to despise softness 

and kindness as effeminate. He is ready to oppose living in the 

traditional family group, to hate the usual forms of respectability, 

be they middle-class or working-class. He is likely to be opposed 

to what is popularly called ‘culture’, like the Nazi leader, who, 

when he heard the word ‘culture’ found his hand reaching for his 
revolver. 

The rebels against mother, accepting a primitive idea of father, 
wish to be tough, they need to accentuate their masculinity, to do 
the things men do. They may become heroes; for this is the stuff 
heroes are made of. Unconsciously or even consciously they try to 
bring about those conditions that give them opportunity to display 
their manhood, to become the heroes they wish to be. Respectable 
bourgeois living provides no opportunities. The fight becomes a 
fight against the bourgeoisie, against those things the liberals 
consider decent, against suburbia. This fight is only a tendency, 
often vague, usually unrecognised. There are obvious exceptions 
to any example which one considers; but it seems to me that this 
pattern shapes the intellectual life of our time. To understand us, 
and how we arrived at our present position, our activities need 
to be seen—however else—as a manifestation of this war against 
the world of mother, against ‘culture’, against the intellect. 

Christopher Morley, in a delightful novel Kitty Foyle, writes of 
the American middle-aged middle-class women gathering to hear a 
lecture, as ‘culture-bearing mammals’. That is the truth. ‘Culture’ 
is felt to be effeminate. It is something that mother does after the 
washing-up. It is for a man to break-in horses, to follow the 
plough, to fight, or at least to go to a factory, a bank or an office, 
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and to concern himself with turning hard facts into hard cash. 
Art and intellectual pursuits are beneath him; it is unmanly to be 
occupied with ‘culture’. The fascists say so, the masses think so. I 
do not know if this is true for Latin or Slav countries, but it is so 
for the Germans and Anglo-Saxons. And what is more im¬ 
portant, the intellectuals and those who are ‘cultured’ think so 
too. The intellectual does not want to be like mother, and to be 
occupied with ‘culture’ is to be a part of her world. 

Such—it seems to me—are some of the reasons why in our time 
the intellectual becomes anti-intellectual. He then uses his means, 
thought, writing, the drama, music and art to carry on and 
express this struggle. 

An investigation published by Terman and Miles in 1936, on 
the interests of Americans between the ages of twenty-five and 
sixty-five, showed that masculine traits were having “much interest 
in science, mechanics, sports and travel; and little or no interest in 
religion, domestic arts, art, music and literature. Relative 
feminine traits are similarly found to be much interest in art, 
domestic arts, religion, music and literature, and little or no 
interest in travel, sports and mechanics”. The intellectual who is 
occupied with the arts, music, literature, religion, or thought, 
needs to accentuate the little manhood he feels he has. He needs 
to prove to himself and to everyone else—though who else is 
interested?—that he is a man, that he belongs to the superior sex. 
Perhaps a time will come when women will blush to say that their 
sons are writers or musicians or in the theatre. 

As has been mentioned, it is likely that an important cause of 
the present behaviour of the intellectuals who are members of the 
middle class is that the bourgeoisie is on the way out. This class 
is threatened on all sides. It is being superseded by the proletariat 
in all countries, and from without, the U.S.S.R. over-towers the 

present bourgeoisie in all countries. 

Whether all intellectual members of this class realise that their 
class is being superseded or not, they all know that they themselves 
are unimportant in the modem world compared with what their 
type used to be or what they hoped or expected to be. And so they 
dislike this world. They dislike those features that come from the 
rise of the proletariat or that are a part of the sop thrown to the 
proletariat in an attempt to satisfy it with what it has got. They 
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loathe the increased power of the democratically elected state, the 
power and tyranny of the trades unions. In politics, they hate the 
vulgarity of the modern world, culminating in social democracy. 
In the realm of thought and ideas, they hate reason and objectivity, 
for they believe that these are the iconoclastic weapons which have 
brought about the present state of the world. 
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THE ANTI-INTELLECTUAL INTELLECTUAL 


One may consider that our time began in the nineties, for 
then Nietzsche had finished his work, and Freud had given up 
neurology and was embarking on psycho-analysis. The way was 
open for the intuitive revelation. From that time reason has been 
suspect, and the intellect has been seen as artificial and unreal. An 
antagonism was seen between emotion and intellect, and it was 
considered that the intellect should have, that in fact it does have, 
no place in living. 

Classically the intellectuals of Europe believe in reason, clarity 
and sense; the educated are sceptical. Yet also in Europe there 
has been a streak of mysticism and revelation. But before our 
time a non-intellectual standpoint has not been important. In 
our time many intellectuals have not a non-intellectual, but an 
anti-intellectual attitude. 

It is the removal of the intellect and the intellectual approach 
from their previous position of dominance in European intellectual 
life that has made our time largely an intuitive epoch, and this 
development is contrary to the usual pattern of the culture. 
Nevertheless, you need only listen to the music of Chopin or 
Schumann to understand that our period is not one of feeling and 
emotion, that it is still relatively intellectual. For the music of a 
hundred and a hundred and fifty years ago has little to do with us. 
No one in our time would write this music and no audience could 
listen to it in the same way as their great-grandparents did. In 
their time emotion was a part of polite behaviour; to us, it is ill- 
bred. When in Turgenev’s Acsja , the young man tells Gagin the 
secret of his unhappy love, Gagin sighed “once or twice, for 
civility’s sake”. Imagine sighing for civility’s sake. Before now 
when eating with Arabs I have had to belch for civility’s sake, but 
I doubt whether anyone since 1914 has sighed out of politeness. 
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It seems to be that in our period, amidst the ocean of in- 
tellectualism, there is an anti-intellectual Gulf Stream. This 
stream gains in significance from the contrast it forms with the 
general extroverted intellectual approach of European culture. 

The attitude of the traditional intellectual and of the typical 
modern anti-intellectual are not always clearly separated; the two 
may be found incompatibly in one person. Often the intellect 
is used to justify the anti-intellectual point of view. Thus it is 
typical of our time for the intellect to deny itself. 

Now that reason has been displaced from its pre-eminent 
position, some intellectuals, seeing what is happening, have 
reached a state of intellectual misery. They had been educated to 
believe that reason was on the brink of triumphing; they expected 
that all men would one day, probably in a few years’, time, base 
their behaviour and judgments on the dictates of reason; indeed 
some optimists seem to have thought that they had already 
arrived at this state. They believed that with a few well-chosen 
words, one had only to show someone that something was 
reasonable, and that he would go ahead and do it. 

In the eighteenth century educated people assumed that they 
had only to apply reason and they would always reach the answer. 
Unfortunately, we now know better. We know that it takes years 
of training and study at a university and further years of post¬ 
graduate specialisation, and only then will a small particle of an 
answer be seen in the distance. 

With insight into the redundancy of his situation, the intellectual 
of our time stands facing the rational Weltanschauung of Euro¬ 
pean culture, complaining that it has brought happiness to no one, 
that the increase in knowledge has fulfilled none of the hopes of 
our forefathers, that reality is as unpalatable now as ever. As the 
intellect has brought him disillusion, the intellectual is eager to 
discard it. One might have thought that disillusion was what one 
was hoping to attain. Surely a wise man wishes to observe and 
to understand free from illusion. Yet perhaps a wiser one knows 
better than to take wishes at their face value. 

One sees, then, the male intellectual of our time, doubtful of his 
position of superiority. One knows that he became an intellectual 
under the force of his will to power. And like everyone else, he 
seeks to establish standards by which he stands pre-eminent. The 
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kind of creative intellectual, considered here, knows that he is no 
longer the only possessor of knowledge, the only well-educated 
man, he knows that he is no longer considered necessary, no 
longer respected. He knows that he has not shaped the modern 
world, that he is powerless compared with the scientist, the 
politician or the big business-man. He fears that he is an object of 
derision. A hundred years ago Schopenhauer could write that not 
only philosophy, but also the arts, work to solve the problem of 
existence; he thought that they were striving to find out the real 
nature of things and of all existence. In our day, no one would 
imagine that the arts were concerned with any such thing, and 
much of philosophy stands defeated by logical positivism and 
semanticism. 

The attitude of many of the intellectuals of our time results 
partly from a hatred of science, for they tend to attribute to science 
all the aspects of twentieth-century life that they dislike. They see 
science as a part of the atom bomb and as the cause of bacterio¬ 
logical warfare; they attribute to science the pointless speed and 
agitated hurry of the twentieth century. They blame it for the 
American cinema, the tiresome background of wireless noise, and 
the vulgarity of democracy. Science to them means the triumph 
of the uncultured who have technical ability, fitting them to hold 
the important positions which used to be the prerogative of the 
cultured. As a part of science, they hate the rationalist outlook 
and the attitude of scepticism that is a part of the scientific 
method. They loathe urban mass-propagandised social-demo¬ 
cratic twentieth-century civilisation, and they believe that science 
has caused it and nurses it. One can notice how such intellectuals, 
who are untrained in science or mathematics, unconsciously seek 
all kinds of excuses to avoid accepting a scientific materialist 
mechanist view. For they know that if such a view were universally 
accepted, they would be forced even further into the back-seat, 
where they already fear they are seated. It appears to them that 
the scientific approach, that the scientific method is merely one 
way of many; they believe that religion or philosophy have equal 
rights to speak. They do not see that the scientific method is based 
on logic and experiment, that most philosophy is tautological, that 
religion is a relic of magic and mumbo-jumbo. If logic and good 
sense force them to choose the knowledge acquired by the 
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scientific method, they prefer to discard logic. Here they have two 
thousand years of learned Christians as examples. They consider 
that nonsense is to be preferred to sense, if sense leads directly to 
all those features of the twentieth century that they loathe. 

It is perhaps worth stating that science, that is the scientific 

method of gathering and relating facts, has no relation of any kind 

to the lives of people. Science is not meant to be and cannot be a 

panacea. It is nohow implied in scientific investigation that an 

increase of knowledge will help people live or make them happier. 

Science is a way, the only way, of finding knowledge about the 

universe and all there is in it. Its object is knowledge, and nothing 
else. 

Many of the intellectuals of our time, seeing the absence of 

awareness of purpose in all our lives, and horrified by the vileness 

of the behaviour of whole nations, let themselves be persuaded to 

come back to Christianity, as it is a tried and secure way of living. 

Seeing the value of its ethics, they are eager to try to believe with 

their minds that which they know in their hearts is senseless. It is 

true that Pope Pius XI would seem to give support to their 

attitude, saying, “Even if Christianity were not confirmed by 

miracles, it ought still to be accepted on account of its morality.” 

But such an attitude could never become common, nor could 

official Christianity seriously countenance it. A religion must be 

supported on account of its beliefs—the rest follows from them. 

The people could never support a religion, knowing it to be 

untrue, yet of value on account of its established moral system; 

they must behave because they believe. The masses could not 

have Christianity on an ‘as if’ basis, accepting it as a useful fiction. 

The basis of morality is rooted in taboo; it is not an intellectual 
gymnastic. 

Roman Catholic intellectuals look back at the time before the 
renaissance through rose-tinted spectacles, and try to persuade us 
to return to the land of innocence they see. But even if things had 
been as these men pretend to believe they were, not even the crab 
goes backwards. Those who live after Darwin, Freud and the 
anthropologists can never again be the innocent children of Mother 
Church. A Roman Catholic revival is possible only in Russia, 
for Western Europe has left that stage behind for ever. 

Those intellectuals who are relatively unprejudiced, often fail 
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to understand why it is that the scientist’s view and interpretation 
of phenomena change as new facts and wider theories emerge. 
They complain that the truth of science is always changing, 
whereas the truth of the Church is permanent. In our world of 
unstable values, they may prefer the truth of the Church. For they 
see the choice between the truth as shown by science and as 
revealed by the God of the Catholics as a free and equal choice, 
either possibly being correct. And who, after all, is so super¬ 
human that he is able to await the verdict of science on all 
questions? 

In their dislike of science these writers and commentators are 
not supported by their contemporaries in philosophy. Philo¬ 
sophy since the First World War sees its function as one of aiding 
and supporting the method and statements of science. It has at 
length understood that formulating and re-formulating state¬ 
ments cannot ever provide information about facts. 

It is worth clarifying certain features of science and scientists. 
For even many traditional intellectuals think that science is dry 
and detached. They believe that it holds no place for the imagina¬ 
tion and no realm for phantasy and intuition. 

f in truth, science consists of a certain method—called the 
scientific method—of investigating the phenomena which make 
themselves known to man’s consciousness. It is a method of 
acquiring knowledge. In no sense is it competing with any creative 
activity. It has no relationship towards art. Similarly, art is not 
concerned with explaining or helping men understand natural 
phenomena. The kind of romantic writing about art which tells 
us that Beethoven in his symphony solves the problem of man’s 
existence, comes from the pen of someone who knows little about 
science or art, and less about humour. The discomfort of the 
artist is partly due to the fact that he often does not understand 
that he has no competitor, that the scientist, the politician, the 
social organiser, are doing quite different things from what he is 
trying to do. He alone creates, makes something where nothing 
existed before. 

To return to the scientific method of investigating the world as 
we know it, it seems that there can be no such thing as pure 
observation. Unless you have some ideas in your mind first, you 
will observe nothing. You observe only in relation to a scheme in 
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your mind, in relation to your own mental life. This does not 
mean that you are bound to see only what you expect to see, 
although that remains a danger of which you need to be aware. It 
does mean that you are likely to observe nothing unless you 
already have in your mind some ideas, some conception of how 
the things you are investigating may be. These ideas have two 
sources; they come from considering and reasoning in a logical 
manner, and from intuition or imagination. What the scientific 
worker in fact does is to test out the idea in his mind on the facts 
presented by the world. Without this testing of the idea, the 
investigator will at best be a crank with a good idea, at worst a 
kind of schizophrenic in a world of his own fantasy. An idea on 
its own which has not been tested is of little use in science; but no 
knowledge is acquired without it, modified, distorted, discarded, 
and replaced, as it eventually may be. 

This conception or idea in your mind is most intimately you. 
Perhaps you will say that so is your retina you. But it is not; it is 
your retina, a piece of apparatus which you use, like your motor¬ 
car. But your conceptions, your ideas, your experience and what 
you have done with it—these are you; they are the result of all you 
have lived through. Hence every perception you make of the 
world is influenced by the kind of person you are and how you 
have lived. We cannot know anything except in the way we 
apprehend it; it may have some other features and some other 
way of existing, but we can only know it, as we perceive it. 

It would be only a slight exaggeration to say that the scientist’s 
job consists in proving his intuition. A difference between the 
scientist and any other thinker is this. Both begin with an idea 
from their unconscious thinking: the thinker writes it down and 
publishes it for all the world to see, as the truth or as a probability 
or as a bright idea; the scientist tests his idea in the world of 
reality; he either designs experiments to test it, or he gathers facts 
from the world as he finds them—already performed experiments 

to test it. If his idea is true, he then publishes it. But if it was 
merely a bright idea or if it has been found to be untrue, he does 
not do so, but just tells his friends about it over tea. 

What needs to be stressed is not that the scientist is more likely 
to arrive at the truth than any other thinker—although this is so— 
but that both start with an idea out of their intuitive thinking. In 
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this way, scientific work is just as intuitive as any creative work; it 
is not the result of purely intellectual thinking. It depends on the 
intellect working within a total personality, and this total per¬ 
sonality forms an interdependent part of a cultural community at a 
certain stage of development. 

The work of the intellect begins when the product of intuition 
arrives in consciousness. The scientist does certain things with this 
product, the creative artist does a different sort of thing. 

Another factor contributing to the intellectual’s disillusion 
with the work of the intellect may well be the inevitable increase in 
specialisation. Those intellectuals who are specialists, the doctors, 
scientists, engineers, architects, show less tendency to distrust the 
intellectual approach, and do not distrust it within their 
specialities. In the eighteenth century or before, an educated man 
could easily know enough about everything that was known to 
have a general view of the universe, to see it as a whole, to know 
where the gaps in his own knowledge were. At the time of 
Herbert Spencer, this still remained possible. But now, and in the 
future, there is a surfeit of knowledge. All that is known becomes 
divided among specialists. The philosopher who asks questions 
about cognition theory needs to know a great deal of neurology 
and psychology; without this knowledge he can talk only hot air, 
and usually does so. Any philosopher neglects semantics at his 
peril; he tends to look rather silly if he passes his life discussing 
problems that reside in the manner in which the language demands 
they be expressed. Anyone who concerns himself with changing 
the law, or the application of punishment, is an ignorant amateur 
unless he knows a great deal about sociology, about the effects 
and limits of psychotherapy, about the study of constitution, and 
even electro-encephalography. The few politicians who remain 
true to their adolescent honesty and sincerity and who, their 
vision not being obscured by self-importance, have insight into 
their own ignorance, must realise that the matters about which 
they so loftily proclaim the truth are matters on which there is 
usually a vast amount of literature, on which students far more 
instructed and intelligent than themselves have worked for years 
in various institutes all over the world, and on which no final or 
positive opinion can be given. 

One result of this amount of specialisation in our times is the 
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interest of literary, but otherwise untrained, intellectuals in 
religion and the doings of saints. It seems that there is no 
territory left for their inexpert gleanings except this one. Here 
they may examine the subtleties of sin and temptation, and dis¬ 
cuss states of grace and degrees of faith. Provided they avoid 
the territory of psychiatry, which they do by pretending that 
psychology can having nothing to say in the realm of religion, they 
can still see themselves as experts here and this realm as the most 
important and significant one in life. 

Thus the intellectual in our time finds all paths that stood open 
to his forbears, barred to him by a barrier of books and papers, 
figures and ideas which remain outside his knowledge. A rational 
opinion on anything cannot honestly be attained. Faced with this 
situation, there is a tendency for the intellectual to throw over the 
traditional way of his culture, logical analysis and reasoning, 
applied by the intellect, detached as far as possible from subjective 
personal and private emotional irrelevancies. He is ready to rely 
for his opinions and point of view on intuition, which means on 
the prejudices of his class; he is ready to bow to force and per¬ 
sonality, to give himself up completely to his private emotional 
needs; he is ready to become an opportunist. 

The anti-intellectual attitude also becomes manifested in a 
pretended dislike of civilisation, and in an often real dislike of 
urban life and of all the products of our technical ability. It is 
thought that man should live in the country. Extremists take their 
clothes off and climb trees naked, they refuse to use the fruits of 
medical research and prefer to go to medicine men calling them¬ 
selves nature-healers, and they eat vegetables and nuts. 

Fighting the intellect and an intellectual civilisation, the typical 
intellectuals of our time believe, or want to believe in Life. They 
like Life in the Raw, they discuss a ‘Full Life’, they admire anyone 
who gives full reign to his instincts. As a part of life in the raw 
they admire violence and violent crude emotions. They think that 
only such emotions are real. And they believe that the emotions 
and beliefs of the peasants are stronger than those of the 
bourgeoisie and town-dwellers, and that strong emotions are the 
important thing to write about. They tend to imagine that any 
subtleties, any introspection, any delicacy, savour too much of 
civilisation to be of real genuine value. They believe in blood and 
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earth—always their own earth; their books are propaganda 
urging young men to fight other young men for their fatherlands. 
Such intellectuals have arrived at the point of worshipping 
nationalism just at a time when it can have no meaning at all, 
from a practical political view-point; for the 1914 war finished any 
remaining power that small states had retained, and the recent war 
has reduced the states to two, the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. The 
intellectuals among whom patriotism reared its ugly head aided 
the right-wing conservatives and the fascists. Curiously enough, 
the two typical writers of this kind in Germany were practical and 
exact thinkers, Moeller van den Bruck and Spengler, whereas 
their French counterparts were mystical hot-air merchants, 
P6guy and Maurice Barres. 

This return to the earth is accompanied by an enforced revival 
of moribund local languages, such as Irish and Hebrew; blood and 
tears are now poured out by schoolchildren in payment for this 
unwanted gift. 

In music, there is the same tendency. Collectors scour the 
countryside to find toothless peasants who can still grunt a 
traditional dirge into a microphone; others, with a little more 
talent, write the music. This interest in peasant music has had a 
wonderful effect in countries like Spain or Hungary, where there 
is still living and beautiful traditional music; but in countries like 
England and France it has not helped civilised, urban composers 

rise above their inborn mediocrity. 

The dropping of the intellect has also served to make the 
Germans so prominent and so fatal in our time. For the Germans 
have always been and they remain mystics and romantics, muddy- 
minded and intuitive. They have always been the enemies of the 
intellect. 

In our century, the important feature has been the defeat of 
France by Germany, the defeat of Rome by the barbarians of the 
Teutoburger Wald. On the superficial plane of everyday life, 
since 1871 France has been defeated by Germany two and a half 
times in three wars. On deeper planes, France, the inheritor of 
Rome, the land that represents all that is classical, intellectual, 
clear, healthy, civilised, has been overcome by romanticism, by 
the never-to-be-understood depths of the swamp, by the mystic 
shadows of the Northern forest, by disease. Civilisation expects 
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France to stand out against mysticism, vagueness, amorphousness. 
And yet, in our time, we see P6guy, Paul Val&ry, Alain, Sartre, 
not only looking for wisdom from Kierkegaard (essentially a 
German), Keyserling, Spengler, Klages and Heidegger, but writing 
and ‘thinking’ so like them that one has to pinch oneself every 
now and then to make oneself realise that one is reading French 
and not German. 

A nice example of the change in attitude to the intellectual way 
of life of our time is shown by the official advent of fascism in 
Germany, with its results seeping through every detail of German 
life. If we look up ‘ Intellektualismus' in Kroner’s Philosophisches 
Wdrterbuch of 1931—before the fascists seized the government— 
we will find: 

Intellektualismus: die Wertung des Intellekts als hochster 

Geisteskraft: diejenige philosophische Richtung , welche dem 

Intellekt die Prioritat vor alien sonstigen geistigen Funktionen 

zugesteht . 

In 1934, a year after the fascists had taken over the country, we 
find added to this: 

in der Pddogogik die llbertonung der Verstandesbildung unter 

Ausserachtlassung oder Vergewaltigung der anderen seelischen 

Krafte. 

Further, if we look it up in the Volksbrockhaus of 1941, which 
would be entirely officially inspired, we find: 

Intellektueller: 

1. Mensch mit hoherer Bildung. 

2. Einseitiger Verstandesmensch , bei dem Charakter und 
Gemiit zuriicktreten und dem die Bildung an die tieferen 
Krafte des Volkstums fehlt. 

This general attitude was first publicly proclaimed by a group 
of Italian intellectuals, living in Paris, under the influence of 
Marinetti. On February 22nd, 1909, they published their views, as 
the ‘Futurist Manifesto’. 
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The following seven articles are translated from this work. 

“1. We will sing the love of danger, bravery, energy. 

2. Courage, audacity, rebellion will be the essential elements 
of our poetry. 

3. We will exalt the aggressive gesture, febrile insomnia, the 
double-quickstep, the somersault, the slap in the face, and 
the fist. 

6. The poet must give himself with ardour, with pomp and 
munificence to augment the fervour of enthusiasm of the 
primordial elements. 

7. There is beauty only in struggle. No work not being of an 
aggressive nature can be a masterpiece. Poetry must be 
conceived as a violent assault against unknown forces, to 
force them to prostrate themselves before man. 

9. We will glorify war, the only hygiene in the world, 
militarism, patriotism, the destructive act of the anarchist, 
fine ideals for which one gives one’s life, and the disdain 
of women. 

10. We want to destroy museums, libraries, every kind of 
academy, we fight against morals, feminism, against every 
kind of opportunist and utilitarian meanness. 

On, then, good incendiaries! Burn down the libraries! 

Flood the museums! Let the famous pictures float! We stand 

upon the summit of the world, and we cast our Challenge to 

the Stars.” 

The beliefs of futurism became the beliefs of Italian fascism. In 
Italy, the two movements went hand in hand. These intellectuals 
did in fact taken action. Mussolini’s friend D’Annunzio took as 
his motto, ‘Marciare non Marcire*. His invasion of Fiume is 
enrolled in the annals of comic opera. Marinetti and Ferruccio 
Vecchi took part in the attack on the offices of the communist 
newspaper Avanti . It took twenty years for futurism to become 
the political force called Fascism. It is true that although futurism 
is intrinsically fascist, there was in Soviet Russia before 1925 a 
fashion of ‘cubo-futurism’. But in Russia this was merely a style 
of painting and decorating; it was indulged in as it was considered 
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to be revolutionary and anti-bourgeois. It was in fact anti¬ 
bourgeois, but it was a typical bourgeois manifestation of anti¬ 
bourgeois sentiment. It is also true that in Hitler’s Germany, 
futurists were persecuted as ‘ Kulturbolschemsten . German 
fascism was always and in every way far more reactionary than the 
Italian form. It is also slightly amusing to note that while Hitler 
was persecuting futurists as Kulturbolschemsten , the Russians 
were also doing so in a mild way. For in a state where the only 
patron is the state, official neglect and disparagement is tanta¬ 
mount to persecution. From all this change in persecution and 
encouragement, one can see that in our time, in which the role of 
single men is so important, the likes and dislikes of the psychopaths 
who control the state become the most important factor in 
establishing the criteria of art. Nazi Germany persecuted futurists 
because Hitler hated their work. D’Annunzio received official 
acclamation in Italy because he was an early believer in Mussolini; 
yet, although in beliefs and in his psychology he was a fascist, as a 
dramatist he was a relic of the romanticism of the nineties, and 
must have had no understanding for official futurism. 

The 1914-18 War seems to have shattered the faith of all 
intellectuals who still clung to illusions. The crackling and rasping 
emitted by this faith-shattering found its way into poetry. In this 
poetry written in England and Germany between 1915 and 1921, 
hysteria with its bad manners and wanton lack of taste first 
became manifest in European literature. That generation of 
young men seemed to have thought that their war was a unique 
affair, which inevitably knocked the bottom out of everything, and 
justified one losing one’s mind, one’s nerve, and the traditional 
standards of European art and creative thought. From this 
disillusioned and would-be naughty generation, Dadaism came 
into the world. It happened in Switzerland. Those who assisted 
at the birth of this noisy but puny child were Tristan Tzara, a 
Romanian, and Hans Arp, an Alsatian. Perhaps, sitting in a 
neutral land between two giants fighting apparently for right, 
truth, and goodness, and really for material gain, they thought that 
they had better announce to the world that all tradition was 
absurd, that all the ways of their fathers were the ways of idiots, 
and that everything was nonsense. They set out to make 
ridiculous any and all manifestations of bourgeois society, and 
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to mock any kind of seriousness in art or life. They had the 
intellectual belief that the intellect should having nothing to say in 
living or art. With conclusive logic, Tzara wrote that the true 
Dadaist is against Dada. And so they made poems by taking 
words at random out of a hat—any hat. 

This movement also had its counterpart in the early days of 
Soviet Russia, although there the battle was not so much ‘anti¬ 
art’ as ‘anti-bourgeois art’. Paint, pencils, and charcoal were 
regarded as bourgeois. The correct artistic material for the 
proletariat had to consist of screws, electric light bulbs, nails, gas- 
pipes, broken glass and hair. 

Such a negative attitude cannot satisfy many people for long. 
And so Dadaism developed into a more coherent movement, also 
typical of our time, the surrealist movement. Surrealism has 
complete trust in intuition; it is against the domination of the 
intellect and all intellectual tools, and in particular, reason, logic 
and common sense. It believes in a surrender to what the 
Freudians call ‘the unconscious’. 

This movement took over from Dadaism an attitude of mockery 
towards the established usages of society, but by then it had 
become more subtle, so that in the manifestations of surrealism 
the public has never known if it is being laughed at or if it is 
laughing at the surrealists. 

Andr6 Breton, however, seems always to have been serious 
about surrealism, and to have believed that it could be a way of 
living and experiencing, which, by combining an introverted and 
extroverted way of living, could enrich the lives of those who 
practised it, and genuinely increase knowledge. He explains some 
of his beliefs in an essay ‘Surrealism and Painting’, translated by 
David Gascoyne. 

“We still live under the reign of logic, but the methods of logic 
are applied nowadays only to the resolution of problems of 
secondary interest. The absolute rationalism which is still the 
fashion does not permit consideration of any facts but those 
strictly relevant to our experience. . . . Under colour of 
civilisation, under pretext of progress, all that rightly or 
wrongly may be regarded as fantasy or superstition has been 
banished from the mind, all uncustomary searching after truth 
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has been proscribed. It is only by what must seem sheer luck 
that there has recently been brought to light an aspect of mental 
life—to my belief by far the most important—with which it was 
supposed that we no longer had any concern. All credit for 
these discoveries must go to Freud. Based on these discoveries 
a current opinion is forming that will enable the explorer of the 
human mind to continue his investigations, justified as he will 
be in taking into account more than mere summary realities. 
The imagination is perhaps on the point of reclaiming its rights. 
If the depths of our minds harbour strange forces capable of 
increasing those on the surface, or of successfully contending 
with them, then it is all in our interest to canalise them, first in 
order to submit them later, if necessary, to the control of the 
reason.” 

Of some importance for the understanding of surrealism is 
Breton’s pamphlet: What is Surrealism? Whatever answer the 
surrealists may make, they are aware of the problems and features 
of reality which confront the intellectuals of our time. In this 
pamphlet, Breton writes: 

“In reality, we are faced with two problems, one of which is 
the problem raised, at the beginning of the twentieth century, by 
the discovery of the relations between the conscious and the 
unconscious. . . . Interior reality and exterior reality being, in 
the present form of society, in contradiction (and in this 
contradiction we see the very cause of man’s unhappiness, but 
also the source of his movement), we have assigned to ourselves 
the task of confronting these two realities with one another on 
every possible occasion, of refusing to allow the pre-eminence 
of the one over the other. . . . The other problem we are faced 
with is that of the social action we should pursue. We consider 
that this action has its own method in dialectical materialism, 
and we can all the less afford to ignore this action since, I 
repeat, we hold the liberation of man to be the sine qua non 
condition of the liberation of the mind, and we can expect this 
liberation of man, to result only from the proletarian Re¬ 
volution. These two problems are essentially distinct.” 

Elsewhere he says more explicitly: 
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“Let it be clearly understood that for us, surrealists, the 
interests of thought cannot cease to go hand in hand with the 
interests of the working class, and that all attacks on liberty, all 
fetters on the emancipation of the working class and all armed 
attacks on it cannot fail to be considered by us as attacks on 
thought likewise.” 

That is probably the most lucid statement of the position of 
surrealism, and it is a succinct summary of the position at which 
our generation finds itself. The explanation and interpretation of 
surrealism by Breton are to some extent a rationalisation, made up 
after the event. The Surrealist Manifesto came out in 1924, two to 
three years after surrealism had been active. The surrealists were 
the same sort of people and largely the self-same people who had 
been Dadaists. The Parisian Dadaists split into two groups, the 
faithful under Tzara, and the rebels under Breton, Picabia and 
Eluard; these rebels become the surrealists; many years later 
Tzara joined them. Originally the surrealists were not so con¬ 
cerned with the aims set out by Breton, as with continuing the 
rather stale game of ‘epater les bourgeois' and mocking any form of 
seriousness in art. 

The problems of our time stated by Breton form a part of the 
situation in relation to which all the activities of the intellectuals 
are a reaction. It will be noted that Breton states the two pro¬ 
blems, but the action he recommends is based on an opinion and a 
belief. The one is not the consequence of the other. The support 
which official surrealism has always given to communism is in no 
way inherent in the surrealist premises. It is logically an absurdity 
for this movement to ally itself with dialectical materialism, which 
is rationalist\o the last drop. The very standards in art, literature 
and intellectual life that the surrealists loathe, all that they deride 
as bourgeois, are the things admired and valued by the working 
class of all countries, and by the official bureaucracy of the 
U.S.S.R. The connections between surrealism and communism 
have arisen from emotional causes in the personal psychological 
make-up of the surrealists. 

Being middle class themselves, and being rebels against the 
bourgeoisie, the surrealists went the traditional way of joining with 
the communists, who were militant against the bourgeoisie. The 
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same ideas that led them to unite with communism led them to 
make war on all organised forms of art and on technical skill in art 
and literature. They looked at their own lives, not with the eyes of 
the workers, but with their own eyes, as though these were the eyes 
of the workers—an example of the typical form of romanticism 
of the bourgeoisie of our time. And they saw with these eyes a lot 
of intellectuals, out of touch with reality, quarrelling about 
problems that didn’t matter, unconcerned with the daily living of 
the working class, writing out their writhing souls in ecstasy, or 
devoting their lives to putting colour on canvas. With these eyes 
they saw the whole thing—and condemned it. But the real 
workers are interested only in food, sex and physical comfort. 
They were no more interested in artists, writers, dramatists, 
philosophers, than they were in the Dadaists and surrealists. 
Indeed if they knew Dadaists and surrealists existed, they would 
have thought they were quite mad. Eventually the Communist 
party in France, and even in the Soviet Fatherland, when it learnt 
of the existence of its bedfellows, received them coldly. Inevitably 
the surrealists broke with official communism. Those who were 
most consistent, like Dali, went to the Roman Catholic Church. 
For Soviet communism, being still enthusiastic and fanatical, 
cannot tolerate such intellectual deviations, whereas the Church 
can permit itself the luxury of being tolerant where it knows that a 
movement is harmless. 

The French surrealists failed to show that logic on which the 
French pride themselves. For if they had really wished to destroy 
bourgeois culture, painting, literature, architecture, and all 
bourgeois traditions, what way is more simple and direct than to 
make war? This was what their more logical Italian brothers, the 
Futurists, did. When the Germans invaded France, they did not 
join the Nazi Army and burn down the museums but remained 
faithful to the petty bourgeois prejudice of patriotism. 

The belief of the intellectual life of our time in what Freud 
called the unconscious led us to discover primitive art, the art of 
the African negro, and above all, children’s art. We are not here 
concerned with the merit or the relative value of such forms of art; 
what is important to us is to see these interests of our time as 
symptoms, as significant gestures. Other epochs would never have 
appreciated the work of the Douanier Rousseau or Vivin, and 
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doubtless other times will come which will consider us mad for 
having revered such painters. Recently I was shown a painting by 
its proud owner, who told me with awe that the painter had never 
painted a picture before, that this was the first flowering of her 
talents, done when she had reached the age of thirty. Primitive 
art, particularly that of Africa, has had more influence on the 
artistic life of our time than children’s art. But some painters, 
such as Chagall and Paul Klee, imitate many of the features of the 
work of children. In literature children’s art seems to have had only 
one devotee, the German poet, Jakob Haringer. The attraction of 
such kinds of art to us comes from their spontaneity, from the 
fact that they are not thought, not subjected to the intellect, 
not occupied with technical skills; they are simple and naive 
manifestations of unconscious living, they are not distorted by 

words. 

The belief in primitive instincts and the hatred for thought and 
the processing of the intellect has made prominent in our time a 
kind of writer who to some extent follows the pattern laid down by 
Rimbaud. These are the would-be toughs. Although they do not 
all have the same idea of desirable toughness, these writers have in 
common an interest in or love of violence, a dislike of democracy, 
of egalitarian practice, of urban civilisation and the refined arts of 
urban life. Rimbaud would have hooted at patriotism, but many 
of these writers are nationalists and propagandists for war. Ezra 
Pound and D’Annunzio aided Italian fascism. Kipling, a writer of 
doggerel, liked to imagine himself as an ordinary soldier of the 
British Army in India. It is probably to assuage the feeling of 
inferiority that they have, on account of being writers, that they 
enjoy identifying themselves with the people they write about. 
The support they bring to the outlook of the masses serves to 
make them feel themselves to be one with their active and un¬ 
thinking brothers. (Quite different from such a type is Jean Genet, 
a real tough. He has discovered that he likes writing, and that he 
can make money out of it, as well as from crime.) 

A more refined and esoteric kind of anti-intellectual writer was 
MallarmS. He also shows the irrational faith in intuition, the lack 
of interest in the obvious problems of the living of most people, the 
preference for an Hite of like-feeling sensitive people. Thibaudet 
relates of Mallarm6, in his Reflexions sur la Critique : 
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“La logique usuelle figurait a Mallarme la banalite, le privu le 
fait d'etre pensi au lieu de penser. Dans l 1 elan droit d'un 
raisonnement, il flairait le prestige, Verreur , la grossierete 
oratoire . 11 sentait que Von ne peut avoir raison que par intuitions 
breves, que la raison de Vtme de ces intuitions ne se continue pas 
dans sa voisine, pas plus que le moule d'une phrase ne peut servir 
exactement a une autre, nuns que chacune selon son moment ou la 
figure de son hasard en requiert une nouvelle 

Shestov believes that all truth is subjective and that it can be 
attained only subjectively. He demands that one should have 
“Vaudace d'admettre que Vhorreur, le degout, le disespoir sont des 
arguments; que les ‘ raisons' du cceur que la raison ne connaft pas, 
qu'elle se refusera toujours a connaitre, peuvent nous riviler la 
veriti en nous faisant activement participer et nous liberer." 

Gide often exemplified a similar anti-intellectual position. In 
Pritextes , he wrote, “ Les idees nettes sont les plus dangereuses 
parce qu'alors on n'ose plus en changer et c'est Vanticipation de la 
mort." He recommended that one should not choose between two 
ideas, for a choice means renouncing one of the alternatives, and 
this is an impoverishment. In his last book, Ainsi Soit-il , he 
discussed something which he had written previously and which he 
considered particularly satisfactory. He relates how “ Vraiment 
j avais laissi ma plume s'ibattre au hasard ... 11 pleuvait. 
Alors, je m'itais assis a la table d'un salon banal , dev ant une 
feuille de papier blanc, risolu a icrire n'importe quoi, pourvu que 
cela n'ait aucun sens. Le risultat me parait assez riussi." 

The loathing of bourgeois intellectuals for all manifestations of 
profanum vulgus invites them to make their work esoteric and 
cliquey. The making of private languages and symbols, secret 
jokes, and special meanings of usual words, these also result from 
the specialisation of all fields of intellectual activity, so that there is 
no place left for the non-specialist intellectual worker such as the 
writer or novelist. This is one of the reasons why in our time 
obscurity is desired. 

All who wish to be in the know naturally see themselves as a 
part of the clique and let in on the secret. One nevertheless 
°| )se J ves # that ev en when the game of the clique is the boring and 
old-fashioned one of ‘ipater les bourgeois', only the bourgeoisie 
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reads or sees these products. Probably each one flatters himself 
that it is not he to whom it refers, as he identifies himself with the 
author. 

Such features of the literature and art of our time allow those 
with a minimum of talent to shine unduly. It seems on the whole 
to be a feature of a period rich in great art—as ours is—that it is 
also rich in bad work. There are features in our time which permit 
anyone to get away with anything. It is accepted that if a work is 
fun it is all right. There is our despising of the intellect and 
everything ordered by the intellect, the despising of technique, the 
insistence on originality at all costs and regardless of merit, the 
return to the earth with the belief that simplicity is inevitably good 
and beautiful. In our time there has been produced, published 
and reproduced the most feeble, idiotic and hoaxing stuff that our 
culture has ever seen. We have seen isolated letters printed with 
calculated disorder over a page, meaningless lines said to be a 
poem, mere blobs and strokes on a canvas, the most trivial little 
jingles in verse, completely parochial literature, in England of the 
standard of a preparatory school magazine, and the poorest 
political propaganda served up in doggerel put on the stage and 
called a play. And all this drivel gets praised by critics, frightened 
of being called stuffy and old-fashioned, as haying the naivety and 
freshness of children’s art, as showing significant form, or as 
supporting the beliefs fashionable at the time. 

The anti-intellectual attitude in art probably is also a reaction 
to the intellectualism of art in the last eighty years. This in- 
tellectualism is due, among other causes, to our lack of mythology 
and basic symbolism. Christianity as the universal myth with its 
effective content of symbols has been dying over the last centuries. 
There is nothing to take its place. Either the current idealisms are 
known to be fatuous, or else we are left with our form of 
Christianity, communism. Yet this intellectual product of a bad- 
tempered German philosopher can hardly provide a mythology 
which releases the energy and enthusiasm of the soul. Even when 
appeal is made to The People, or when the tractor is placed in the 
niche previously occupied by the Mother and Child, we do not 
fed enriched. 

Art for the last eighty years so often has been created in the 
service of something thought out, in support of a theory. It is next 
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to impossible for the artist to paint or write music spontaneously, 
innocently. He is too well-educated, he knows too much. His 
spontaneity has been chased away by every weekly illustrated 
magazine he finds left around, by the art galleries or the ex¬ 
hibitions he has visited. The damage he has suffered from the 
existence of art historians, musicologists, critics, dilettantes, is 
irreparable. Coming late in a culture, he knows that much of what 
he would like to do has been done before. And if he is too ignorant 
to know it, his friends and the critics will hasten to tell him, 
making it quite clear that it is boring and ridiculous to try and do 
what has been done already. Even if he devotes himself to 
mastering his craft and technique, no one is interested. The 
mastery of form, the ability to adapt the means to the end, all the 
essential skeleton of great art, is held to be boring, academic, 
uninspired, unexciting. 

But the intellectuals who discard reason and rely on private 
emotional needs in judgements about reality are more uneasy 
about their point of view than they pretend. One notices that they 
are only too pleased to avail themselves of the support of science 
when it can be construed as aiding their beliefs. We note that the 
Nazis tried to found a kind of mock-science of racialism. They 
wanted to base their nationalism on a kind of perversion of 
Darwinism applied to race, justifying their nationalised will to 
power by pretending that they were the fittest of all nations to 
survive. Some of those who like to think that truth is so subjective 
that it is what they happen to make it at the moment, will use the 
term ‘relativity’ to decry any kind of objective truth or premise of 
universal validity. Others like to use Heisenberg’s conception of 
statistical causality to negate the determinism of science, and to let 
in free will for human beings. Recently we have seen the Pope 
hanging on the words of some physicist who argued that the 
universe must have had a beginning, and delightedly announcing 
that science was now confirming the truth of the creation as 
described in the Book of Genesis. 

A part of the anti-intellectual bias of our intellectual life is its 
flippancy. It refuses to take itself seriously, it prefers to regard 
intellectual matters as a joke, as a kind of game. The joke will be 
complete when we find a German professor writing a deep and 
engthy book, taking Dadaism and surrealism absolutely seriously. 
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To us, any form of seriousness looks old-fashioned. We are bored, 
after romanticism has done its worst (and a feeble and disappoint¬ 
ing worst it was), and we have lost the good taste of a classical 
period, on account of over a hundred years of romanticism. We 
now demand excitement; we prefer it to beauty, and we tend to 
find beautiful only that which is exciting. To be serious is to be 
dull. For we are all anxious, and we have the impatience of 
anxiety. We need something exciting to happen. We demand that 
the artist, to avoid being dull, should be sensational. It is ad¬ 
mittedly all a game without meaning, apart from a meaning that 
you may like to read into it, and if you do read in a meaning you 
are likely to appear rather ridiculous; and that is the best part of 
the game anyway. This ‘It’s all right if it’s fun’ feature of in¬ 
tellectual life and of art and literature reached its peak in the 
twenties. It evaporated in the thirties before the whirlwind of 
political realities. 

Certain features of the art of our time are inevitable, on 
account of the temporal position of our time. For the tradition 
was finished at the end of the nineteenth century, and our time, 
like any period coming at the end of a tradition, has to be ex¬ 
ploratory. Any exploratory period has to try things just because 
they are original, because they are not what has gone before. Such 
a period is bound to be sensational. It is bound to be considered 
exciting by those who like it, and wild, decadent, mad, lacking in 
taste, by those who detest it. It is obviously a matter of taste 
whether one prefers the pinnacle of the successful tradition, as, for 
example, Handel, Telemann, Mozart, Shakespeare, Turgenev, or 
the more sensational successes and failures of a period of groping, 
as the work of Monteverdi, Gluck, or Picasso. It is perhaps easier 
to be Mozart; certainly one is more likely to be accepted and 
understood by one’s contemporaries. The worst in such a time are 
merely dull. In an exploratory period, it is easy to go wrong, to 
appear odd, to lack taste. Although our time has to be ex¬ 
ploratory—it usually, misusing a word borrowed from science, 
calls itself experimental—all those forming its intellectual life are 
not to be classified as such. Mahler, Richard Strauss and Sibelius, 
for instance, were the expiring puff of the nineteenth century; they 
continued to write music as if they were still contemporaries of 
Wagner and Brahms. And conversely, some twentieth-century 
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workers were dead before 1900. Gerard Manley Hopkins is one 
example. And Paxton created modern architecture fifty years 
before anyone realised it. A hundred years later in England most 
blocks of flats and offices are designed pretending that they do not 
owe their existence to him. 

The exploratory is also supported in our time by fashion. 
Fashions are made rather than born, and they are largely made by 
vested interests. These may be ideological or financial. 

For example, the intellectual life in England and in Eire is 
purposely distorted by Christianity, in communist countries by 
communism. 

Christianity in England and in Eire is a part of the state. In 
England the king is the head of the national church, bishops are 
chosen by politicians, and they sit in the House of Lords, where 
they take part in ruling the Empire. Eire, its constitution informs 
us, is there for the sake of the Trinity. In these countries the 
positions of intellectual importance are of course given to sound 
men, that is to say, men who favour the Christian orthodoxy of 
the state. Their opinions and pronouncements, given out on the 
radio or in the newspapers, are taken by other Europeans to be the 
stuff that occupies the thinking men of these countries. Whereas in 
fact they may be the opinions of a numerically small group, 
having no contact with the main mass of opinion and thought 
which does in fact occupy the intellectuals of the time. 

In communist countries the facts mentioned above are even 
more important, and they are added to by the fact that the state— 
that is to say those who run the party and the bureaucracy—has a 
monopoly of all jobs, and of all expression of opinion. There is, 
further, a complete tyranny, with heresy-hunting, betrayals, 
persecution and death for holding or expressing other opinions 
than the orthodox. In these countries the intellectual life is no 
natural growth, but is something produced to aid the party 
bosses. 

Financial interests are simpler. For example, a music publishing 
firm in Vienna decides to publish some music, say written in 
quarter-tones, which no one wants to hear. Before they know 
where they are they find that they have sunk money in this music, 
and no one is buying the scores. And so they persuade a famous 
conductor to play it at a concert; the public goes—to hear the 
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other works. And the critics go, because their papers pay them to 
go. They have to write about the new work; it is of course easier 
and more interesting to write about a new work than to write 
about a Beethoven symphony. And they have to pretend to be in 
the know, in fact they have to pretend to know more about it all 
than the composer. For the critic is usually a would-be creator 
who compensates for his failure to create by telling others how to 
do it. Further, critics of the twentieth century have been caught 
too many times, and they know how their forbears have been 
caught, to condemn anything new. On the next day, those who 
went to the concert, who helped to pay the publisher of the score, 
read about it in the paper, and talk to each other about it. It 
becomes important to know about the new composer or the new 
system. The score is bought. The publisher tells the new com¬ 
poser to send along other works, and he wants to see works of 
others who write in quarter-tones. And these others learn that 
their works will be published if they are written in quarter-tones 
whereas those pages of works they already have in the drawer will 
never see the light of day. Then all the critics and those who love 
music in other countries find out what they are playing in Vienna, 
and they think it must be very interesting. And so they ask their 
orchestras to play it. And the publisher sends the score to his 
agents in these countries. These publishers get vested interests in 
the new music, and the whole process is carried out again in these 
other countries. 

The next century looks back at this century, and thinks—how 
curious that they liked this quarter-tone stuff. It does not notice 
that they didn’t like it at all; only the composer liked it, and 
perhaps he got tired of it; but he had to go on producing it because 
the publisher made him. But the one who really loved it was the 
music publisher, for he loved the money it made. 

The same thing of course goes on in painting, in literature, in 
philosophy, and with the selling of any new ‘ism’. Once a 
publisher accepts a book containing a new point of view, a new 
interpretation, he has sunk capital in this point of view, and 
cannot afford to see it neglected. He must see that it is talked 
about, that it is opposed, so that it can be defended. He may start 
a review publishing the views of those having the new point of 
view. As with all finance, the more money put into it, the more 
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dividends have to come out of it. And so the publisher has to 
squeeze the last drop out of this orange, unless he is astute enough 
to start off the next fashion just before the present one passes 
away. 

Not that fashions in such matters are bad. For all people 
interested to turn their attention to a certain aspect of the world at 
one time, or on to a certain group of problems, to discuss them 
together, and then to pass on to other things, that is not a bad 
thing. But it does have some undesirable facets. Evaluation under 
the influence of fashion is likely to be bad. He who is fashionable 
is likely to be considered good, without relation to real merit, and 
he who is unfashionable is neglected or condemned. 

For the fashion to succeed, it has to accord with the general 
spirit of the time. Fashion is therefore also under the influence of 
the factors that give rise to that spirit; it cannot be attributed 
merely to the interests and personal whims of rich men, publishing 
houses, or critics. 

Further, fashion exerts its influence on those who take no 
notice of it, as well as those who acclaim it, for they are un¬ 
consciously influenced by it, meeting it on all sides. Also, no one 
wishes his work to be labelled as bad or to be neglected, and that is 
the fate of work that is entirely unfashionable. 

Whether the various factors discussed in this chapter have been 
a cause or not, our time, surrounded by precipices, has produced 
art as glorious as that of any previous epoch in Europe. In art and 
literature our time is as exciting as it is in physics, medicine and 
communications. We have produced a new art, that of the 
cinema. Of equal importance has been the rebirth of the Russian 
Ballet, with its contributions to painting, music, dancing and the 
stage. In Paris there are forty thousand professional painters 
living, and a visit to the Musee de PArt Moderne where the works 
of the successful ones are shown reveals the marvellous richness 
and genius of our time. This shows the work of only one country, 
though admittedly the greatest as far as painting is concerned. In 
music we will be able to state that we have been the contem¬ 
poraries of Bartok and Stravinsky, and what a period it is that can 
add to their names those of Prokofieff, Khachaturian, Shosta¬ 
kovich, Sibelius, Richard Strauss, Alban Berg, Martinu, Ravel, 
Milhaud, Da Falla and Villa-Lobos—even Johann Strauss and 
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Offenbach have a worthy successor in Franz Lehar. In the 
domain of modem architecture, France and Italy can show beauti¬ 
ful buildings. The movement originating with the Bauhaus in 
Germany established modern architecture with a style as well as, 
that prejudice in favour of showing structure and function, which 
it inherited from Ruskin. In the realm of literature, we have been 
the contemporaries of the last great Russian novelist, Gorki; and 
Russians say that Blok, Esenin, Pasternak and Mayakovsky are 
worthy of their magnificent poetical heritage. In our time, 
Germany has produced two great poets, Stefan George and 
Rilke; and there is a German novelist, admittedly encumbered 
with all the inevitable artistic faults of being German—Thomas 
Mann. In England we have had two great poets, Yeats and 
Dylan Thomas; and quite worthy of one of the finest poetical 
traditions the world has known are Auden, T. S. Eliot and Edith 
Sitwell. In France, there has been Paul Valery in poetry, Marcel 
Proust as a novelist (though perhaps he can hardly be counted as 
belonging to our time), and now we have Sartre, Camus and Jean 
Genet. France has also had a rebirth of the drama with Sartre 
and Anouilh. Quietly and miserably in Prague, Kafka created 
marvellous works, which he wanted destroyed; one or two 
decades after his death Europe discovers him. In England and 
Ireland which have given the world its finest literature, our time 
has seen an extraordinary and important writer, James Joyce, it 
has had a masterpiece from the pen of D. H. Lawrence Sons and 
Lovers , and it has given us that fine and lovely writer Virginia 

Woolf. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE INTELLECTUAL IN THE POLITICAL 

SITUATION OF OUR TIME 


Von der Humanitat iiber die Nationalitat zur Bestialitat. 

Grillparzer. 

The Age of Enlightenment is now past, and we are the en¬ 
lightened. We hold no self-evident truths and we have no feeling 
of security; we lack, and we feel the lack of, an aim. 

Even those intellectuals who manage to retain a religion cannot 
believe as a man living before Voltaire believed. For by now 
everything has been examined with the intellect, and it has all been 
seen through; and finally, the intellect has itself been discarded. 
Kafka says, “Formerly I could not understand why I received no 
answer to my questions; today I cannot understand how I could 
have believed I could question. But indeed I did not believe. I 
simply questioned.” It at first seems curious. One might have 
imagined that man progressed from a state of ignorance to a state 
of knowledge. But it is the other way round. In the beginning he 
knows everything, or thinks he does; in the end he knows only one 
thing: his own universal ignorance. 

This broad progress of a developing culture does not affect all 
those in it at the same time. Backwashes are always found, 
returning eddies and advancing waves, separated from the main 
flow. At the same time that Voltaire and the Encyclopaedists were 
exercising great influence, when all traditional beliefs were 
regarded as prejudices, Swedenborg and Saint-Martin also 
enjoyed great success, and somnambulists became fashionable and 
would prophesy and be heard with rapt attention by the same sort 
of people who made up the Age of Enlightenment. 

We may regard this evolution, all this effort of conflict, only 
with a resigned sadness. For man has no wish to live in a state of 
freedom from illusion. After his intellectuals have repeatedly 
done him this disservice of iconoclasm, he sets about to find other 
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intellectuals to make him other idols. The questioning of the basic 
conceptions about the causes and purposes of living which was 
started in the renaissance has given rise to the chronic iconoclasm 
that seems to be completed in our time. It has now come about 
that one idea is as good as another, and there are no obvious 
truths, no insane degree to which scepticism can be carried. There 
is no reverence for anyone or anything; no one feels in himself a 
sense of duty. 

This position, however, is not that of the Marxists. For they 
are not the typical intellectuals of our time; they are remnants of 
the nineteenth century. For them there are no doubts. All things 
are simple and can be explained in one or two formulas. Using the 
word ‘scientific’, they imagine that psychological motivation plays 
no role in themselves; they imagine themselves to be mere 
inevitable historical forces, predestined to travel the road they 
take. Perhaps Marx was more cunning than he knew when he 
presented his programme of revolution with the eventual triumph 
of the proletariat as something inevitable and beyond the will of 
individual human beings. For the acceptance of its inevitability 
may have paralysed more opponents than guns alone. Many 
middle-class intellectuals now feel that they are standing on the 
edge of a precipice. The Marxists have had such influence among 
them—and only among them, for who else would think of under¬ 
standing things by means of Hegelian dialectics ?—that they 
believe themselves to be doomed and decadent, the rotting flower 
of a dying civilisation, soon to be thrown on the rubbish-heap of 
history. Further, there is no necessity for the Marxists to react as 
the other intellectuals of European culture do, for in the U.S.S.R. 
the intelligentsia is accorded the greatest prestige and on most 
occasions it is placed even higher than the working class. 

As the intellectuals who are typical of our time feel set apart, for 
usually, being rebels, they have lost any community feeling with 
their middle-class fellows and have none for the members of the 
proletariat, they often feel insignificant. They no longer have the 
satisfaction of knowing that the way in which they live has the 
approval of their fellows, they cannot get the usual comfort from 
knowing that they are in their way respectable. For most people 
need to live in such a way that obtains the approval of their fellows. 
Although this may apply slightly less to the intellectuals than to 
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their less conscious companions, it is also for them far more 
important than they ever see. Only a few are able to live con¬ 
tentedly without the imagined approval of their chosen peers. 

The intellectuals of our time, unconsciously seeking a way of 
being united to their brothers, needing an authority, wanting to 
have their conflicts removed or solved, are ready to accept any 
kind of made-up hope or system of beliefs. Having no clearly 
marked way to go, no criteria, no aim, being genuinely unable to 
believe and belong, they are unconsciously on the look-out for a 
system which will supply these needs. They cannot stand feeling 
isolated. Feeling discomforted in the present and anxious about 
the future, many do, and will continue to do, what all men do 
when in trouble. They cease to behave reasonably, cease to rely 
on their own judgment, and bow down to figures of authority. 
They search for or imagine utopias in this world; or they return 
to the traditional utopia of religion. The return to religion, 
however, usually occurs only after they have passed their fortieth 
or fiftieth birthdays; like all sensible people, they wish to enjoy 
sexuality as long as they can; religion can always wait until desires 
have waned. They often are converted to Roman-Catholicism, 
or in Britain to the diluted variety, Anglo-Catholicism. They are 
perhaps fascinated by the ritual. All the symbolism and insignia 
serve to remind them of the protecting mother, remind them at all 
times that their lives are significant and a part of a scheme. Being 
part of this body of the Church joins them to the past, and in their 
view, to eternity. They try to catch a whiff of the decayed 
enthusiasm of Victorian medievalism and, like Pugin, they seek 
holiness and superiority in being in an edifice where “The lamps 
of the sanctuary burn bright; the saintly portraitures in the glass 
windows shine down all gloriously; and the albs hang in the oaken 
ambries, and the cope chests are filled with orphreyed baudekins; 
and pix, and pax, and chrismatory are there, and thurible and 
cross.” But, except for the Irishmen, they do not feel “thurible 
and cross”, for they feel themselves to be the bearers of an eternal 
tradition of civilisation. Their incorporation in the Church serves 
also to penetrate their isolation, not only their isolation from their 
cllows, but also their isolation within the present and the daily 
routine of trivialities. 

Thus one need not be surprised to find intelligent people 
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believing in religion and stretching over backwards to make a 
peep-hole for the Pope. For their emotional needs are similar to 
those of other members of their culture. Their trained intellects 
do not prevent them being people with emotions, intuition, 
instincts, people who feel and who behave according to un¬ 
conscious drives. Whenever possible they are eager to exchange 
private for collective delusions. Yet it is questionable whether the 
Church is able to satisfy them as it used to satisfy their ancestors 
in the Middle Ages. In comparison with the Church of that time, 
the Church in our time has become a private and somewhat 
peculiar affair, it is one way, not the way, it even isolates rather 
than generalises and diffuses. It seems that many of these in¬ 
tellectuals who have tried so hard to believe are left to languish 
amongst the debris of a dream. 

Before our time the intellectuals coming from the middle class 
led their lives in a comfortable shell of domesticity. They were 
able to feel significant as heads of families, as the father, the bread¬ 
winner, the thinker in the study, the creator for whom the rest of 
the family existed. But in our time family life has disintegrated 
sufficiently to have lost much of its radiation of comforting 
reassurance. The home is more like a bed-and-breakfast hotel. 
The actual number of interested relations is small, because 
families have been small for two or more generations. The wife no 
longer has the function of providing a comfortable nest into which 
the demi-god can recline. No one cares what he does, for everyone 
has his own life to lead. 

There are other screens made to keep out the draught of man’s 
insignificance. In the last century romanticism, culminating in the 
cult of ‘Love’, gave significance to the lives of all who followed the 
fashion. They have left their records: groups of them in a painting 
transported by Liszt playing transcriptions of Wagner on the 
piano; Malwida von Meysenbug calling all her admirers round 
her, and dying in the Eternal City, making speeches about Geist 
and Korper, with the word ‘Amore’ on her lips; George Sand 
rushing from one‘love of her life’ to the next, with only just time in 
between to give her verdict in a ‘Court of Love’ arranging the 
loves of other devotees; Berlioz standing all night in the rain 
outside the windows of an English actress, obviously not realising 
that his behaviour resembled that of a dog after a bitch on heat. 
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All this ham acting was designed to shut out the insignificance 
of man after his religion no longer fulfilled its role. 

For many people, work has become the general comforter. In 
communist countries ceaseless propaganda is made in favour of 
working. All are encouraged to work overtime, to increase 
output, to produce more than the target. The aim of all this work 
is kept in a vague and rosy future. They are working to improve 
the common material conditions, to make the world more 
comfortable for their children or grandchildren. All individual un¬ 
happiness and discontent has to be drowned in work; the purpose 
of their lives is to work. In Western European civilisation this 
religion of work has such a hold on the conscientious members of 
the middle class and the artisan class that they cannot conceive 
of any kind of happiness without it. Livingstone’s idea of heaven 
was very different from a Moslem one. He wrote a short time 
after his wife’s death: “I have been thinking a great deal since the 
departure of my beloved one about the regions whither she has 
gone.... There will be work there as well as here.” R. F. Fortune 
reports in his study of the Dobu Islanders the case of one man 
who was regarded as insane by his fellows. “The most abnormal 
symptom he showed was a pathological love of work for its own 
sake.... The desire to work had him in its clutches. Nothing else 
mattered. Yet such a man in our society would not be recognised 
as being insane. This cult of work in Western Europe has left the 
working class unmoved. But it grips many professional people 
and most businessmen. They avoid any questions about the 
istant aim of all this work, they do not want to know where it is 
all leading, but they use their work in order to avoid such signi- 

'rif* ^ uest i 0 . ns ’ anc * * n or der to dull their latent discontent. 

.... sanctit y °f work for its own sake permits any criminal 
politician to get ordinary unimaginative people to carry out his 
murders and torturings. If it is presented to him as work, a man 
will guard innocent prisoners, he will use third degree methods to 
o tain the information needed in his job, he will condemn 
ousands to death. Only a few years ago, one could have seen 
an ordinary fat German coming home from shovelling living 
Jews and Dutchmen into ovens, while his wife quietened the 
children as Daddy had had a hard day’s work at the Institute. 

Ihere remain many intellectuals in our time, who, no longer 
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satisfied by religion, unable to fool themselves with work, are left 
with individual neuroses instead of common delusions. They do 
not believe in ghosts, holy or mundane. Yet when they are driven 
by unconscious complexes, when whatever they undertake fails, 
when they perform individual magic rites in the form of obsessions, 
they admit shamefacedly that they are neurotic. When they are 
utterly defeated by it all, they go to the doctor, instead of the 
priest. But the doctor is very ignorant indeed and far less able to 
help than the priest used to be. The priest dealt with magic in us 
by counter-magic without; he exorcised, charmed, cursed and 
blessed. But the doctor is usually just beyond that stage of 
development. Still he has not a glimmer of what it is all about. 
A pat on the back and some phenobarbitone tablets cannot be 
compared to religion. 

In our time single ‘great men’ appear and acquire importance. 
We talk about democratic control, while democracy helps the 
demagogues to power. The peoples of the countries which 
have had no tradition of democracy have allowed single ‘great 
men’ to remove their own government and to set up a tyranny. 
The planners, ignorant of psychological and sociological factors, 
even the best of them idealists, failed to see that that form of 
organisation suitable for a parish council or a discussion group 
among intellectual equals was not altogether suited to organising 
and running the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics or the 
Weimar Republic. And so our time has witnessed the failure of 
liberal and social democracy to provide the so-called workers with 
a satisfactory share of that which they help to produce or with 
inspiration for the drudgery of their daily lives. The leaders, both 
fascist and communist, filled this gap. In the U.S.S.R., the 
realists—mostly old Mensheviks or social-democrats or even 
functionaries of the Czarist regime—who saw what always 
happens in historical development, avoided the mistake of siding 
with the real idealist communist, Trotsky, and aided the dictator¬ 
ship of their leader, Stalin. The organisation of a state cannot 
remain too unstable; it must become another form of organisation 
having more stability; institutions cannot be in the state of an 
impossible dream. 

The intellectuals, faced with such men, being themselves in an 
unbearable vacuum, sometimes quite consciously and hypocritic- 
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ally accept the leader’s nonsense, aware that it cannot really be 
supported, yet comfortable within the feeling that it suits them. 
In this situation they may feel freed of any moral restraint or need 
for intellectual integrity. They may make use of their genuine 
disillusion in order to become opportunists. There must be many 
of this type in the U.S.S.R. In a country where the state is the only 
patron and has the monopoly of paper, printing and publishing, 
what can they do? Those in Germany have less excuse; they could 
have left the country, or carried on the fight secretly within it. 

Such are some of the reasons why intellectuals support 
psychopathic leaders who let it be known that they are inspired 
and intuitive. Every Hitler can find a Goebbels to justify him in 
intellectual terms. A board of American psychologists investigating 
the distribution of fascism among various classes in Germany was 
amazed to note that, “One of the most striking findings about the 
distribution of Nazis in the German population is the fact that 
the percentage of those with extreme Nazi sympathies increased 
with the amount of education.” Such intellectuals were not 
content with envying the men of action with a purpose in life. 
They begged to be converted so that they could forget their 
conflicts and hurl themselves into the irresponsibility of action. 

In our time it is one of the functions of the intellectuals to think 
out the necessary ‘ism’ to justify any kind of outrageous conduct 
or idiotic creed. They and their opponents then consider it 
seriously. Thus we have terrorism, nationalism, anti-semitism. 
Any criminal lunatic can now get intelligent support for his 
attacks on things that are, by finding an intellectual who will 
build his paranoia into an ‘ism’. And other people, who know 
better, have to waste their limited time in refuting it. 

At first one thinks that there is nothing new here; men have 
always chosen their beliefs according to their emotions, and 
justified them with reason afterwards. But the main difference is 
that here this has happened consciously. The ordinary man does 
not know he does this; he thinks he arrives at his opinions by 
reasoning. But these intellectuals know what they are doing. 
They know that they do not really believe what they profess. 
Hating the modern world, disillusioned, if ever they had any 
illusions, they want to believe that what is traditional is good and 
quite relevant to the present day. They take the whole thing, lock, 
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stock and barrel. Such not so simple people tell the rest of us how 
we must behave, what is permitted and what forbidden. Only the 
stupid and the mischievous force people to do and to think. For 
the way of one is not the way of another, and the way, does not 
exist, as Nietzsche taught. 

Other intellectuals, in a vacuum with no standards of their 
own, have come to accept the standards of the working class, or 
these standards as they imagine them to be. This orientation is 
shown in their clothing, which is always an easily observed 
symptom. In modern Europe, men’s clothing forms a better 
symptom than women’s, as it changes more slowly and as its 
fashions are influenced by the clothing industry to a less extent 
than those of women. We can see how men’s fashions have 
evolved from imitating the aristocracy, passing on to a stage of 
being set by the bourgeoisie, to reach the present day kind of 
clothing, which has a classless character. This classless way of 
dressing made great headway after the French Revolution. The 
most recent development is for the young men of the middle class, 
particularly when not at work, to wear overalls, boiler-suits, 
corduroys, blue Jeans, and old army uniforms belonging only to 
private soldier grades, in unconscious imitation of the working 
class. Thus in Western Europe and North America the working 
class sets the fashion. 

The isolated intellectual often comes to believe that it is wrong 
to distinguish oneself from the masses. One must be ordinary: 
better to be mentally defective than distantly intelligent. This 
type of intellectual, seeing himself as unlike the lowest common 
multiple, may come to consider himself as unhealthy and neurotic. 
He then tries to rid himself of that which makes him different, for 
it makes him superior, and in our time of democracy it is wrong to 
be superior, it is presumptuous and abnormal to be different from 
the usual run. The schools of psychotherapy, by considering as 
neurotic any difference from the imagined average, have succeeded 
in persuading those who are different—and the intellectuals are to 
be considered here—that their state is sinful or unhealthy. And so 
such intellectuals wait for their own overthrow, more than half on 
the side of the proletariat. It may be true that the bourgeoisie will 
be overcome by the proletariat, but it does not necessarily follow 
that the intellectuals, coming from the bourgeoisie, have to take 
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up this attitude. These modem intellectuals are willing to become 
martyrs to the cause. They see their heroic role as leading the 
innocent proletariat to reorganise society; they know that the 
triumphant working class will sacrifice them later; but they not 
only accept this fate gladly, like all martyrs they seek it. 

It is obvious that this willingness to be sacrificed is biologically 
unhealthy, a late symptom of decadence. Some intellectuals have 
reached such a state of decadence that they actually believe the 
words of Jesus as being applicable to themselves, and voluntarily 
give up the struggle for power of their own class. They have 
descended too far to use Christianity in a Machiavellian way, as 
their forefathers always did, to preach it and teach it to the others, 
so that they could continue to rule in their own interests. More¬ 
over, they could no longer succeed in this for people have become 
less naive and more cynical in their appreciation of the behaviour 

of their rulers. The working class is conscious of itself as a class 
and it is not stupid. 

In an earlier stage of the domination of a class, it is normal for 
the son to identify himself with his father, and through him with 
his clan, class, guild, or family. The healthy behaviour of a group 
rising to, or maintaining power, is to fight unthinkingly against 
any encroachments on its rights. It watches to keep down all the 
unprivileged which approach it from two sides, the dispossessed 
class which was previously above, and the masses below, not yet 
organised into a fighting class. The original way is for the 
privileged to be proud of their privileges, jealous of guarding 

them, exclusive and ambitious to have more. A healthy class 
often condenses itself, becoming more exclusive and aristocratic- 
it does not feel guilty that it is as it is. Yet in our time we find that 
many members of our middle class, like all old and worn-out 
orgamsms, question their own motives; they wonder if the things 
they do are right; they explain, and make excuses. The fanaticism 
ot a rising class has gone; and tolerance is the motto. So this 

then, is the way the middle class ends, “not with a bang, but a 
whimper . 

The intellectual of the middle class who has joined the left wing 
is usually a kind of puritan. Such people think that if they are not 
hard at work constructing the future for the masses, they are at 
best a luxury the world in its present transitional period cannot 
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afford. They believe that it is a waste of time to paint, to write 
poetry, to be doing academic work, to acquire knowledge which is 
not immediately and obviously practical. Such intellectuals want 
only to be like their romanticised idea of the masses, to talk as 
they talk, and act as they do—unthinkingly. They identify them¬ 
selves with their conception of the workers, and take their side on 
all occasions. For such middle-class intellectuals the word 
‘worker’ has become surrounded by a beautiful romantic aura—so 
very different from the reality. It is implied that only members of 
the so-called working class work, and that middle-class work is no 
work at all. Such romantics imagine that only the workers are not 
egoistic, that everyone else sordidly seeks his own interest. They 
believe that the unspoilt masses are the hope of the world, that 
only these people are virtuous. They do not detect the obvious 
Marxist lie, made for the sake of propaganda, that all things are 
made by the workers, that therefore the workers ought to receive 
the fruits of their labour and not have them taken away by wicked 
parasites. The idea that the masses or those who speak in their 
name can be tyrannical is not realised by these people. Yet it 
should be obvious that, for the very reason that they are the 
majority, they are likely to impose their will on the rest. They do 
not see that the forms of Christianity that the working class makes 
use of, whether they are communism, trade unionism, or Fabian 
socialism, are the weapons traditionally used to get power by all 
rising classes. 

At our period in the evolution of the class war, these intellectuals 
believe in the moral rightness of the way of the proletariat. They 
have developed a social guilty conscience. This guilt is something 
new for our middle class. Instead of the sexual guilt of our 
Victorian grandparents, we have developed this social guilt. 

In the last century in Britain and towards the end of the 
eighteenth century in France, some intellectuals did think that the 
degraded environmental conditions of the lower classes were 
disgraceful, and that they accounted for many of the vicious 
proclivities of these classes. 

The Victorians were typical Puritans; and with puritanism one 
of the early characteristics of Christianity reaches its complete 
opposite. For the Puritan, the rich are the good, the poor are the 
wicked, and both deserve to be what they are. Probably it was in 
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nineteenth-century England that this self-satisfaction and self¬ 
justification of the rich bourgeoisie reached its height. At that 
time these Puritans, who liked to call themselves the upper middle 
class, still hard-working, still scrupulous, honest and hypocritical, 
were sincerely convinced that they were living good, Christian 
lives, that they were the instruments of progress, the glory of 
civilisation, the bearers of the white man’s burden. They believed 
that they owed their comfortable position in society to their 
religious virtues, that God was one of them, and they thought 
that those who were not so fortunate owed their failure to vice. 
When their religion began to show some cracks in its edifice, they 
were quick to seize on Darwin and erect the Survival of the 
Fittest into a fine new scientific justification for their position and 
status. 

Some members of this class, secure in their superiority, felt that 
they could afford to condescend, and they devoted themselves to 
elevating the poor and the wicked. Such humanitarians strove to 
educate the toiling masses, to reduce their working hours, to 
make their fives less sordid by giving them arts and crafts, and 
some William Morris dancing as well. But they never imagined 
that the working class had a right to rule, and that they them¬ 
selves should be thrown on the rubbish-heap of history. 

In our time, most intellectuals of our middle classes no longer 
believe that God has given them the masses to lead. They know 
too well that they have privileges, and they have learnt that they 
have them because their fathers and grandfathers ground down 
the faces of the poor. They feel guilty that they are the progeny of 
such people, guilty that their parents were rich enough to give 
them the education of the privileged, that they have the money to 
enable them to go to concerts, to enjoy fife, guilty that they talk 
with the accents of their class. 

Before our time, rebels used to be against all authority, against 
discipline, patriotism, imperialism, they were anarchists, hating 
all the beliefs of the old gentlemen who browse in clubs. But just 
as Victorian rebels revolted against the loose sexual customs of 
the Regency, so rebels in our time have revolted against democratic 
Fabian socialism and the legality of their parents. Our rebels are 
in favour of dictatorship, either of the right or the left, they shout 
about order, discipline and sacrificing their fives to their father- 
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lands. And so such rebels come to subscribe, as do all men, with 
the possible exceptions of most Liberals and some Conservatives 
in Britain (on the Continent where Conservatives are nationalists 
they differ only slightly from fascists), to the belief in the slave- 
state. All those interested in politics and the welfare of other 
people are concerned in organising their countries as vast in¬ 
dustrial trusts in which each man has a role to play, a role that he 
is forced to play, if he expects to be allowed to eat and be clothed, 
and shouted at by the radio next door. 

Many traditional middle-class rebels still go over to the left 
wing. In our time, and particularly in France, where things are 
ripening for a civil war, the ancient and reprehensible Christian 
preaching—he who is not with me is against me—turns up under 
a new name— s'engager. It is demanded that everyone choose 
between siding with the errors of Marxism or with capitalism. 
What both sides hate is tolerance. From their actions it looks 
as though they understand that a large part of tolerance is 
indifference. Each side would rather be opposed than be told 
‘we are not interested in your nasty schemes for making the world 
a better place’. 

When these middle-class rebels arrive in the ranks of the 
communists, far from finding themselves in a company of rebels 
as their grandfathers would have done, they find themselves 
confronted by a discipline more severe than any they have known 
before, and deprived of intellectual liberty to a greater extent than 
could have been conceived even among the most reactionary of 
the Roman-Catholic bourgeoisie. 

The joke of it is, that in throwing in their lot with the com¬ 
munists these intellectuals have to accept all the things against 
which they revolted when they left their respectable middle-class 
background: conventional, even puritanical, morality, inhuman 
and idiotic bureaucracy, discipline, orders from above, “their’s 
not to reason why, their’s but to do and die”, patriotism, with 
my country right or wrong. Mockery and scepticism are finished. 
For official communism is no longer a negation of bourgeois life, 
it is strong and primitive bourgeois living, something which 
might have delighted Calvin. Family life is encouraged now that 
the family has been renamed a ‘social cell’ and that the Presiduum 
of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. has established the title of 
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‘Heroine Mother’, and the ‘Order of Motherhood Glory’. In 1919, 
co-education had been introduced with the object of making 
equality between the sexes a reality and of making certain that 
training for professional work would not favour one sex. In 1943, 
it was abolished. These latter changes, the need to increase the 
population and to encourage a military way of life for the young 
males—it is true—have been forced on the Soviet Union by the 
aggressive behaviour of Germany, Great Britain and America. 
Had these countries not been a permanent threat to the existence 
of the Soviet Union, such changes might not have been necessary. 

If such middle-class intellectuals are able to swallow the 
reversal of their values and remain with the communists, they are 
not treated with the respect which they might have expected. 
They are viewed with suspicion by their chosen comrades. When 
their thought is not expressed in nursery-school slogans, they are 
told they are obscurantist. If they are writers, they may no longer 
write their personal experience in verse or prose; but must con¬ 
tribute towards the building of the Soviet fatherland. According 
to Zhdanov, they must write about “the vital problems of social 
life” and not about “a narrow little world of personal experience”. 
Not only are they told what to write about, but also how to write 
it. Their work must never cause a moment of gloom, it must not 
be pessimist, for such moods are defeatist. For, as Zhdanov 
rightly says of such negative writing, “it can exert only a negative 
influence on our young people and it is bound to poison their 
minds with a vicious spirit of empty-headedness, despondency, 
and lack of political consciousness.” If our middle-class com¬ 
munist writers, under these circumstances, prefer political activity 
to writing, they find that they are considered untrustworthy and 
likely to be deviationist. For the communists of the working 
class intuitively know that they are rebels, that they are undis¬ 
ciplined, and they know that a rebel against one set of ideas or 
people is likely to remain ready to rebel against another set; they 
know that these bourgeois rebels do not take easily to obeying 
orders. And thus, in this atmosphere of being watched, and often 
suspected, the intellectual behaves as all men do in such a situa¬ 
tion. He tries to be an outstanding acceptor, to be especially 
virtuous, to show that he is above suspicion. The last thing he will 
do is question or criticise the Party line. 
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Often the intellectuals are by conventional middle-class 
standards maladjusted or unconventional in their sexual lives. 
They may have a divorce or two behind them, they may not have 
attained that state of monogamy which society likes to think is its 
normal. They may be homosexual. But once they have joined 
the Party, they adopt the hypocrisy of puritan morality; no one 
must know about their sexual aberration, it must be kept dark that 
theirs is not a successful marriage; and a mistress who is not a 
party-member is too dangerous to be kept. And this is the party 
which formerly was so enlightened that it had no objection to 
people practising any form of sexuality provided it did not harm 
someone else, the party which believed that its precepts were 
based on science, on a science which does not yet know the causes 
and origins of sexual behaviour, but which knows the enormous 
variation to be found throughout mankind. 

Although emotional factors are far more important than any 
intellectual beliefs, the two are interrelated in a more complicated 
way than has been assumed above. One thing the intellectuals 
from the middle class have imbibed from their upbringing and 
schooling is the belief that honesty and truth are virtues; they 
have learnt to be fair; they have usually learnt that ends do not 
justify means. These things are very often not mere intellectual 
learning. For their revolt against their own bourgeois society that 
brought them over to support the left wing was based on these 
standards. It was partly because in their adolescence they found 
that the society in which they had been brought up stood con¬ 
demned by these very standards that they had revolted against it. 
Not finding such morality in their own class, they looked for it 
elsewhere. Some expected to find it among the peasants and the 
country people. They returned to the earth, or to nationalist or 
fascist parties, probably remaining sufficiently blind not to see that 
all the world over peasants are characterised by cunning. Others, 
being brought up in a sentimental, unreal, Christian society, 
expected to find these standards and this morality in one place, and 
in one place only—among the unfortunates, the working class, 
those who had remained down-trodden and bullied, holding 
together in their honest misery. On joining up with the com¬ 
munists, who are still seen as the friends of the poor, they either 
fail to see that the fight for communism is not conducted according 
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to these honest principles; or else their other emotional needs, 
satisfied by communism, are so important that they learn to 
sacrifice their original decent standards, throwing them overboard 
as so much bourgeois cant; or else these punctured romantics 
leave the communists, disillusioned, and return to the bosom of 
bourgeois society, wisely relegating their rebellious youth to a 
forgiven and forgotten past. The communists can rightly ask 
them: are you primarily communists striving with all your means 
and power to make the world communist, or do you prefer 
bourgeois standards of morality? The Nazis certainly understood 
that as long as someone preferred the normal moral standards of 
the bourgeoisie to the Nazi cause, he was not a convert, but a 
potential renegade. For prominent men who were thought to be 
influenced by conventional morality of the pre-Nazi era, an 
institution was used called ‘Blutkitt’. Hitler is said to have found 
this term in a book on Genghiz Khan. The ‘blood mortar’ 
consisted of perpetrating a deed for the sake of the Nazis which 
was, as judged by the standards of the older morality, a revolting 
crime. Examples of such crimes were the experiments of Karl 
Gebhardt, a professor of surgery in the University of Berlin. He 
made wounds on girls captured from the Polish resistance forces, 
and infected them with gas gangrene bacilli; many of the victims 
died. He presented the results of treating these victims before a 
national medical congress and no objections were raised by his 
German colleagues. Brack, an official in Hitler’s chancellery, tried 
to help some victims of Nazi tyranny, and so he became suspected 
of being sentimental and unreliable. He was therefore entrusted 
by Himmler with the working out of the plans for the mass 
sterilisation and extermination of Jews and conquered peoples. 
Those who were known to disapprove of certain Nazi crimes were 
forced to carry out these very crimes. Ohlendorf, who had had a 
disagreement with Himmler about Himmler’s policy of exter¬ 
minating the Jews, was entrusted with the task of supervising part 
of the conquered eastern territories, where he wiped out ninety 
thousand unarmed men, women and children in one year. Yon 
dem Bach also failed to co-operate in exterminating Jews. He was 
sent to the Eastern Front and put in charge of so-called anti¬ 
partisan forces. He then executed three hundred and sixty-six 
thousand, two hundred and eleven Jews in one year, and murdered 
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a large part of the civilian population of Warsaw; later, in 
Hungary, he deported sixty thousand Jews, of whom twenty-five 
thousand died on an eight-day march to Poland. 

Once one has taken the step of devoting oneself to the cause, it is 
not easy to withdraw. Many continue with the routine of the 
party although they no longer believe. They have not the courage 
to admit to others or to themselves that they have devoted so 
much of their lives to a cause, a party, or a way of life that they 
no longer think is good. To admit this—and some have done it— 
needs courage and psychological insight and honesty. Probably 
it needs a masochistic streak in one’s character, for one’s style of 
life is formed so that one cannot see the fallacies and absurdities 
in it oneself; one sees them only in others. And few have the 
wisdom to see that at a certain phase in one’s development and 
living something may be good, whereas at a later stage the same 
thing may be bad. Thus we see that in our time a touchstone of an 
intellectual’s honesty and insight is his reaction to the light that 
failed—the U.S.S.R. 

But perhaps I am unjustifiably generalising from the example of 
Britain and the Northern Protestant countries. Fair dealing and 
honesty have seldom characterised any aspect of living in the 
Americas or in Mediterranean lands. 

Other intellectuals stay with their left-wing comrades and 
subject themselves to the discipline, confident that this is the 
therapy they need. They become the tools of their unknown 
despising friends behind the Iron Curtain and add their cries to 
the screams for the execution of the enemies of the U.S.S.R. For, 
owing to Stalin’s policy, a communist is no longer an inter¬ 
nationalist; he is a patriot, and his fatherland is the U.S.S.R. 

Some of them who have difficulty in swallowing the whole 
doctrine try and suggest private loop-holes for themselves. Andr6 
Gide wrote to Moscow suggesting “unindividualisme communiste .” 
Needless to say, Moscow treats such personal idiosyncrasies just 
as Rome has always done. 

Society has always ordained that it is wicked to rebel and good 
to obey. In our time, we say ‘neurotic’ or ‘psychopathic’ for 
wicked. Our intellectuals have learnt enough from psycho¬ 
analysis and its derivatives to believe that if something can be 
shown to be the behaviour of a rebel, it should be avoided, for it is 
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now known that the origin of rebellion is in the family. They 
believe that if a belief or behaviour can be shown to originate in 
the nursery, it is to be considered as neurotic. It is not realised 
that psycho-analysis has traced everything back to the nursery; 
that has been its purpose. We have set out to trace the origin of 
attitudes back to early childhood; finding that they can be traced 
in this manner, we think that these attitudes are not objective, not 
springing from the situation to which they should be a reaction. 
The true lesson from psycho-analysis, that there can be no such 
thing as an objective attitude, has been insufficiently grasped. 
The origin of revolution is undoubtedly in the family, but the 
origin of not making revolutions is in the same place. It is 
insufficiently realised that similar psychological and sociological 
mechanisms are at work causing an atthude of acceptance as 
causing an attitude of resistance, and that if one is labelled 
neurotic then so must the other be. 

These intellectuals then do their best to avoid being rebels. 
They make peace with their chosen father-figures, accept the 
painted he of authority, and sit on the side of the new respectable 
against all deviationists, all rebels. They do not see that by 
solving their personal and private conflicts, they have made 
themselves into the tools of a reborn Russian imperialism or of 
German criminals and lunatics. 

However, the intellectuals of Europe and America do in fact live 
in real danger; for many of them, there has been a grim reality 
more serious than being despised by their fellows. The totalitarian 
fiends of Germany and the U.S.S.R. make a point of wiping out 
intellectuals. The state-paid officials and the politicians cannot 
afford to leave their betters alive. Between 1933 and 1943, the 
Germans and Russians competed in exterminating the largest 
number of intellectuals; their graves are thick throughout the 
wastes of Poland and Siberia. 

The swing of the intellectuals towards the left wing has recently 
begun to diminish, for as the working class has gained more power, 
it has become more obvious that it uses it as unscrupulously as 
every other class. Also the left-wing bourgeois intellectuals who 
have been discussed are numerically the minority of intellectuals. 
It is likely that most of them are on the side of the non-intellectual 
members of their own middle class. They are pre-Disraelian 
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Tories, reactionaries, pro-fascist. They no longer even pay lip- 
service to democracy; they support the leaders put forward by 
their class with the usual policies of patriotism and imperialism. 
For they behave as members of a class, and they know that their 
class is threatened. They know on which side their bread is 
buttered, and it is not difficult for an intellectual to think up a 
justification for behaviour so that it can be accorded with bread 
and butter, and no less so when it is guns rather than butter. The 
Marxists have succeeded in clarifying the fight, both sides now 
know there is a war on, and at this stage the gloves are off. 
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EXAMPLES: NINETEENTH CENTURY: TURGENEV 
TWENTIETH CENTURY: D. H. LAWRENCE, SARTRE 

“The fact that I myself, at the moment of painting, do not 
understand my own pictures, does not mean that these 
pictures have no meaning; on the contrary, their meaning is 
so profound, complex, coherent and involuntary that it 
escapes the most simple analysis of logical intuition.” 

Conquest of the Irrational. Salvador Dali. 


A writer may think that he knows exactly what he is doing, 
when he writes a sentence, a book, or a play; but that does not 
prevent him laying bare the secrets of his soul, the struggles of his 
time, and the tensions of his culture. It is on account of such 
epiphanies, the manifestations of unperceived aspects of living, 
that examples from the literature of our contemporaries and that 
of one of our predecessors will be considered. Whatever value 
some creative literature has, or however little value it may have as 
literature, the work always remains valuable to anyone interested 
in the sociology of a period. Indeed it is curious to note how it 
is often just those works that are not such good literature that 
provide the best sociological illustrations. 

As an example of the traditional positions of men and women in 
European culture and the effects of their relationships on intel¬ 
lectual life and intellectuals, we may take the works of one of the 
greatest artists of the novel in the nineteenth century. 

It will be assumed in the following that the works mentioned are 
known, for it is tiresome to read precis of novels, which always 
miss the point, the plot or the story so often being the least 
interesting part. 
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Turgenev 

Turgenev is of particular importance to us; for he stands 
at the peak of the earlier phase of European culture, when 
the features typical of the intellectual life of our time had not yet 
arrived. 

For Turgenev, as for European culture of that time, the realm of 
intellect remains closed to women. All the intellectual figures of 
his novels are men. The women are of the earth, they are a part of 
primitive nature, emotional and intuitive. They are either sweet 
innocent girls, unspoilt by the world, like Liza, Natalia in Rudin, 
Elena who loves Insarov, Vera Nikolaiyevna in his Faust , Katya, 
Mariana, Natasha, Vera of A Month in the Country , Tatyana in 
Smoke', or they are the same primitively emotional and intuitive 
woman, who has learnt by experience to become worldly-wise, 
people such as Madame Odintsov in Fathers and Sons , Madame 
Lavretsky in Liza , Irina, and, in rather an inept way, the Provincial 
Lady. In First Love we see Zinaida changing from the innocent to 
the experienced type. All these women understand in a non¬ 
intellectual way. The young girls behave as their feelings and 
intuition tell them, perhaps trying to understand afterwards. The 
older, more experienced women understand in a similar way. 
They have acquired knowledge of the world and experience of 
men—and disillusion; and so their judgments and behaviour differ 
from those of the young girls; yet they remain emotional and 
intuitive. The young girls are passive. They merely wait— 
throughout eternity. They remain quietly, or apparently quietly, 
at home, waiting for men to make love to them, waiting, above 
all, for life to happen. 

Elena in On the Eve is the typical heroine. “From her childhood 
she had longed for active goodness; the poor, the hungry and the 
sick concerned her, worried her, tortured her. She dreamt of 
them, and cross-questioned all her acquaintances about them. 
She gave her alms with careful thought, with an instinctive 
gravity, almost with emotion. Every down-trodden animal, every 
underfed dog, kittens condemned to death, sparrows fallen from 
the nest, even insects and reptiles, found in Elena succour and 
protection.” 
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It is true that these girls are capable of defying their families and 
rebelling against the conventions of society, but they do so in 
order to give themselves to a man, to become an instrument, to be 
of use to a man. They do not see themselves as having a life of 
their own or a career but as designed to become a part of the life 
of a man. The most submissive of such heroines is Sophia in A 
Strange Story. 

Not all Turgenev’s women are of this type, for Turgenev was 
too great a writer merely to portray one fundamental pattern. In 
contrast to this passive type of woman there are the two terrible 
daughters of A Lear of the Steppes , for instance. 

The men in Turgenev are thinkers, planners, idealists, 
and, occasionally, doers. It is in these ways that they are 
typically masculine. In some manner, they are all engaged in 
altering the face of the earth. It is true, however, that, being 
nineteenth-century Russians and romantics and the sons of 
Turgenev, most of them planned and schemed, and accomplished 
nothing. 

Of course the girls and the older women are trying to attach 
themselves to, or rather, attach to themselves, one of these men. 
To do this, they need to understand the thoughts of these clever 
beings, and they must be willing to sacrifice themselves to the 
masculine ideals. But they remain feminine. When they catch a 
man, they try to domesticate him, make him give them children 
and look after the estate they settle him down to the usual 

paterfamilias. 

Throughout all Turgenev’s works, there is a struggle of the men 
to free themselves from the feminine, and turn him into mother 
aspects of life. Intellect is a masculine weapon which can be used 
against all that is feminine, or the realm of intellect is a land into 
which men can, retire, away from the life of feelings and emotions, 
which are feminine; but these feelings and emotions are also in 
man, and they provide the intuitive woman with a fifth column 
which she can use in her struggle to catch a man. 

When we remember the kind of woman Turgenev’s mother 
was, we can see the personal origins of this attitude in Turgenev. 
Indeed, it is surprising how psychologically healthy Turgenev was 
when one recollects that he was brought up by such a monster. 
Obviously this tyrant could not be influenced or changed. The 
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place where Turgenev learnt to show Nejdanov’s conflicting 
thoughts as he sat at the Sipiagins’ table was in his own mother’s 
house. For Turgenev, like Nejdanov, must have “wondered if it 
was not disgraceful to sit and listen to such views without pro¬ 
testing and by reason of his silence letting others think that he 
shared them”. And so in his physical self, Turgenev left his 
mother and his home as soon as he was able; in his mental world 
he carved out a separate life for himself, somewhere which was his 
own, which his mother despised, but which she could not enter. 
He became a writer, and leader of the movement for the liberation 
of the serfs from all tyrants. Using his intellect, he gave vent in 
his plays, stories and novels to his struggle against all that his 
mother represented. All his heroes, revolutionaries, patriots, 
scientists, all are struggling manfully and ineffectually to free 
themselves from the world of mother, trying to reform and alter 
eternal Russia, trying to overturn the government of Louis 
Phillippe, all of them trying to behave rationally. Yet Turgenev 
remained defeatist and basically pessimist. He knew that the 
masculine struggle was in vain, that the immutability of mother 
defeats the masculine intellect in the end. He knew that nature is 
indifferent to the striving of men. Although Turgenev’s heroes 
are the traditional intellectual figures of European culture, they 
are not all of the same mould. Solomin of Virgin Soil , Inzarov, a 
Bulgarian and significantly not a son of Mother Russia, and 
Bazarov, are thoroughly masculine figures, thinkers, and also 
men of action. These are the heroes Turgenev admired, whom he 
would liked to have been. Another group of heroes are more like 
Turgenev as he rightly feared he was; they are Dmitiri Rudin, 
Rakitin in A Month in the Country , Litvinov in Smoke , Nejdanov 
in Virgin Soil , Sanin in Torrents of Spring. These heroes are also 
engaged in the struggle against mother, but ineffectually, hope¬ 
lessly; they are themselves too feminine. It is a little sad to see 
how unsympathetically Turgenev shows Rudin, and yet he had to 
make him the hero of the novel. For Rudin is a true hero; he is no 
less great for not accomplishing his labours; he remains the typical 
masculine idealist, the reformer, the inept fighter against all that 
mother represents. Turgenev, being masochist, was always un¬ 
forgiving towards himself, and Rudin was so clearly Turgenev, as 
he saw himself. 
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If there is a moral in the work of Turgenev—and his was the 
period when literature pointed a moral—it is that whatever we 
do, the world of mother will always win. The power of this world 
is represented in one novel as Madame Odintsov, in another by the 
lethargy of the ordinary Russian, or again, by the good earth with 
its lethal bacteria. The struggle between the ideals of the male 
world and the inevitable earth-boundness of mother’s world 
reaches a pathetic climax in Virgin Soil , when the idealist in¬ 
tellectuals Nejdanov and Markelov actually do “go to the 
people”, and are met with blank incomprehension and ridicule. 
The feminine path, the only possible way, is shown in The Living 
Relic: the invalid serf, having had a short life, accepts death 
contentedly. Turgenev shows us exactly the same scene in the 
beginning of Rudin , the beautiful monument to masculine striving 
and discontent. 

Turgenev, as all creators, presents his own private situation. He 
is passive, he has to wait for the woman to come and take him, to 
make up his mind for him, to make love to him. He is unable to 
take the orthodox male role of his culture and woo and conquer 
the woman. In autobiographical sketches, in his novels and 
stories, he has told us how he would woo a girl interminably to 
avoid coming to the point. He lived in a minage a trois, as the lap- 
dog of another man’s wife, while in his life of fantasy, he created 
intellectual giants who lived struggling against all that mother had 
become. With his delicate observation and his intelligence, he had 
gained insight into the relationships between the sexes in the 
middle and upper classes of mid-nineteenth century Europe, and 
turning this over and over in his mind, he left us the product as an 
eternal picture of the struggle between the sexes, between the 
traditional roles of men and women. I have extracted from his 
work certain examples in order to show these roles; this procedure 
may, of course, give a distorted picture of Turgenev’s work. For 
instance, not all the women he portrays are patiently waiting. 
Clara Militch, or Musa in Punin and Baburin are forceful and 
active; yet in the end, Musa has to learn to accept the passive 
feminine part, and Clara Militch commits suicide, as she cannot 
live the life she has chosen. 

It was typical of Turgenev that Bazarov was his favourite child 
and that he shared all his opinions, except those on art. For us, 
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Bazarov is almost a caricature of the masculine role. His whole 
life was devoted to the struggle against the world of mother. 
Bazarov, the rationalist, with his hygiene and his intolerance, 
facing the aimless, faineant , traditionalist, Paul, against his own 
parents, working to reform the backwardness and inertia of 
Mother Russia, was Turgenev’s typical hero. For Turgenev, he 
was a great harmonious figure; for us, he is one-sided and 
abnormal. He was the prototype of the rationalist. He liked to 
believe that he consisted of only a mind, and a rational mind at 
that. His only relationship to phenomena was one of trying to 
understand, to capture them with his intellect. He treated the 
whole world as though it were anatomy, physiology, chemistry and 
physics; sociology, anthropology, psychology, all understanding 
of the mental and emotional manifestations of man were outside 
his knowledge, and if they happened to stray into his field of 
vision, they were aggressively denied. He denied everything other 
than science, and he understood certain limited fields of interest 
and ways of investigating under the term science. He was opposed 
to any beliefs, any feelings, any traditions. He despised the 
peasants and their way of living; he despised his admiring friend 
Arkady only less than his more admiring and less comprehending 
parents, whom he had to avoid. He naively believed that all his 
own criteria and his judgments were right, because they were 
based on pure reason, that they were objective, springing in¬ 
evitably from the material observed. And he thought that his own 
actions and behaviour were objective in the same way, dis¬ 
passionate and rational. He never gave thought to being happy or 
to enjoying himself. He was a puritan, with stern duties to 
perform, and work to do; anything else is a waste of time, and life 
is short. Turgenev shows us how this typically masculine figure is 
caught everywhere, how, although he is admired, he achieves 
nothing in the environment, how he is defeated in his own living 
by a woman with subtlety, and how, finally, he is killed by the 

dirt of the earth that he had fought. 

Being a rationalist in the nineteenth century, Bazarov was in a 
strong position, for no one at that time was able to marshal the 
real arguments against him. Bazarov was a figure that created a 
great stir in Russia. Turgenev and his contemporaries discussed 
his character and his point of view with great seriousness, and 
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many thought him altogether admirable, though an ideal to be 

striven for rather than one which could be attained. Bazarov 

was a typical figure, and he remains significant to us; indeed 

Turgenev has been proved right in saying that Bazarov was a 

precursor, and right in a far wider sense than he imagined. His 

own compatriots have caught up with him, and, therefore, in some 

ways remain a hundred years behind the rest of us. We can hear 

Bazarov speaking, for instance, in Romanov’s story Without 

Cherry Blossom. One of the typical young communists says, 

“There is no love with us, there are only sexual relations; because 

love with us is contemptuously relegated to the domain of 

‘psychology’, and it is only physiology that has the right to 

exist.” Or in Romanov’s story Love , the young man says to 

his girl, just as Bazarov might have thought, “There is no 

such thing as mysterious and lofty love, but only a physiological 
process.” 


D. H. Lawrence 


Our situation can be seen in the works of D. H. Lawrence. 
This portrayal of the situation of our time is probably an impor¬ 
tant factor of his success; another factor is the tendency in our 
time for urban and academic intellectuals to overvalue those 
things in living for which Lawrence fought. 

Lawrence is typical of our time in that all his conflicts tend to 
be sexual, or to have any sexual elements made prominent. In 
Turgenev, there are all kinds and aspects of relationships and 
conflicts, including sexual; though, typical of the nineteenth 
century, sex hides behind the fagade of romantic love. 

The family of D. H. Lawrence consisted of a schoolmarm, 
intellectual, ambitious, calculating, and a boorish, drunken, 
animal husband, a coalminer. This family situation is shown in 

Lawrence s only great novel, Sons and Lovers. Lawrence writes 
of it in a letter to Edward Garnett: 

“A woman of character and refinement ... has no satis¬ 
faction in her own life . . . selects her sons as lovers. . . . But 
when they come to manhood they can’t love, because their mother 
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is the strongest power in their lives, and holds them . . . William 
gives his sex to a fribble, and his mother holds his soul. But the 
split kills him, because he doesn’t know where he is. The next son 
gets a woman who fights for his soul—fights his mother. The son 
loves the mother—all the sons hate and are jealous of the father. 
The battle goes on between the mother and the girl with the son as 
object. The mother gradually proves stronger. Then the split 
begins to tell again. But, almost unconsciously, the mother 
realises what is the matter and begins to die. The son casts off 
his mistress, attends to his mother dying. He is left in the end 
naked of everything; with the drift towards death . . .” He 
adds, “It is a great tragedy, and I tell you I have written a great 
book. It’s the tragedy of thousands of young men. . . . It’s a 
great novel.” 

With the intuition that he shows in all his work, Lawrence has 
felt this fundamental situation. His problems and character and 
the content of all his works, all are the result of this marriage: the 
marriage between a woman who wears the trousers and a man, 
strong physically yet weak in character, occasionally violent, 

feebly kicking against the power of his wife. 

In Sons and Lovers , Lawrence’s ideal feminine woman is 
Miriam. She is the opposite of Paul’s mother. Between these two, 
there is a struggle for Paul. Miriam, essentially passive, finally lets 
herself be thrown over. But the need for her remains; she has 
become part of him and cannot be torn out. Miriam, accepting 
her own mystery, accepting nature and her own path in the world, 
feels what is happening without having to put it into words; she 
feels that she is sucking Paul’s life, but she does not know how it 
has come about, where she has gone wrong; her intuition tells her 
that Paul feels this, but it does not tell her how to stop it. Her way 
of fighting for him is to shape herself to be necessary to him; she 
goes this way not wilfully, but unconsciously. Miriam is un¬ 
conscious, and to the man, and to herself, part of the unconscious, 
someone a bit uncanny, never understood, merely given. We see 
that Paul eventually leaves Miriam, his embodiment of what is 
female, in order to become enmeshed in the net of Clara. The 
leaving was on his side; Clara did not come out to take him any 
more than Miriam had done; Lawrence makes it clear that it was 
Paul’s needs that drove him. Clara is rather his mother, as she 
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was, than an idealised picture of woman. Clara and Paul’s mother 
appreciate each other, whereas Miriam and the mother think each 
other abnormal, unnatural, wrong. Clara is a suffragette, bitingly 
sarcastic, organising, bossy. Miriam is incompetent, she has to 
have things done for her. That is quite unlike the firm little 
capable mother, always saying, “Give it to me to do,” and “If you 
want a thing done properly, do it yourself,” which must have got 
the miner Morrell down. Clara is the same superior capable sort; 
a big beef of a woman, someone to be satisfied, someone who tells 
Paul he can never satisfy her. 

Lawrence’s insight was insufficient to teach him another 
fundamental situation in his book about his own family. He did 
not grasp that he was unconsciously on the side of father in the 
fight against mother. Although he exhibits his attitude in Sons and 
Lovers , it becomes more manifest in his later works, and obvious 
in his life. This sympathy for his father never entered his con¬ 
sciousness, and yet it is fundamental in his character. However, 
he knew the other part of this relationship: his jealousy of and 
antagonism towards his father, his ambivalent attitude to his 
mother, and his struggle to free himself from this possessing 
reciprocal love. In Sons and Lovers the attitude of the children to 
their father is doubtless that which it was in actual life, and the 
attitude of Paul that which Lawrence believed was his own. There 
is another, older man in his book, whose role is, it would seem, as 
unclear to Lawrence as it is to the reader. But when one sees that 
this man, Clara’s husband, Baxter, is also a father-figure, one can 
comprehend his role in the novel, and his importance to the 
personality of Lawrence at that time; for he was Lawrence’s 
unconscious attitude to his father, writing himself without the aid 
of Lawrence’s intellectual understanding. By giving birth to this 
figure, Lawrence fulfills in fantasy one of the desires within the 
CEdipus complex. He makes Baxter a cuckold by becoming the 
lover of the mother-figure, Clara. Yet this relationship evidently 
satisfies none of them. Giving vent to his complicated emotions of 
hatred and affection for the man he has beaten by taking his wife, 
Paul has a fight with him, which he finds a most satisfying kind of 
relationship. And then, cock of the roost, he fulfills his fantasy 
of being magnanimous to the beaten father; he goes and gives him 
money, rescues him, and puts him back on his feet. Having beaten 
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the surly brute, he is completely on his side; he brings him back 
to his wife, and not only steps out of the picture himself but 
places Clara in a position to be able to receive her husband again. 
Paul’s deep sympathy with the man and his ambivalent relation¬ 
ship are implied throughout. It is implied at the end of this 
episode, that some man, one of them—it hardly matters which— 
has to dominate and satisfy this high-spirited female. 

Lawrence’s relation to both his parents is always ambivalent. 
Yet one can observe how his unconscious sympathy for his father 
becomes prominent after the writing of Sons and Lovers', one can 
see this in his life and in his work. Simultaneously he becomes 
more manifestly antagonistic towards all his mother stands for. 
In his next big family novel, The Rainbow , Lawrence is fighting 
for the poor defeated father against the strong-willed mother. 
Brangwen, the father-figure, is drawn with understanding and 
sympathy. He is a peasant, backbone of the land, primitive, non¬ 
intellectual, driven by impulses which he makes no attempt to 
question or understand and which he follows innocently. Before 
he dies, he thinks to himself that his life has been fufilled, because 
he has been an adequate husband, who has satisfied and dominated 
his wife. Like Lawrence’s real father, he tends to drink too much, 
and prefers to pass his time at the village pub rather than lisping 
conventional nothings to the vicar. Here is the idealised picture of 
his father as Lawrence would have liked him. It must be noticed, 
too, that this English peasant married a Polish aristocrat—a 
woman from another world; just as Lawrence’s mother was from 
another world than his father’s; and different in the same way: 
more refined, more intellectual, higher class, more delicate and 
civilised, a product of the town. And it is the daughter of 
this union, Anna Vronsky, who is chosen as the wife for the 
character with whom Lawrence must have consciously identified 
himself. 

Lawrence’s struggle for freedom from the influence of his 
mother was a struggle which never ended, it pervaded his whole 
life. It made no difference that one day his mother died, while he 
was a young man. For the mother remains within. All she had 
come to stand for had become a part of him, so that the actual 
behaviour of his flesh and blood mother by that time no longer 
played a part. The mother to him had become part of a battle in 
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his soul; it was there that she had to be fought. Lawrence then 
does what mankind usually does. He projects his conflict on to 
the world around, making others the actors in his drama. The 
struggle of his divided soul is the great influence in all his life 
and work; it is dealt with in everything he sees and hears, in all 
he writes, in all he preaches. Lawrence himself does not know 
how far this conflict makes him. He writes to Garnett, “I had a 
devil of a time getting a bit weaned from my mother, at the age of 
twenty-two. She suffered, and I suffered, and it all seemed for 
nothing; just waste cruelty.” But growing up is never finished. 
Lawrence remains unaware that his raging at certain people and 
things is directed against his mother. Yet the whole of Lawrence, 
his writing and his living, is a constant protest against women. He 
is determined to lead them, to make them do what he wants to do. 
Lawrence needed woman to be unconscious, a part of nature, of 
the earth. “I don’t so much care about what the woman feels — 
that presumes an ego to feel with. I only care about what the 
woman is —inhumanly, physiologically . . .” And that the 
woman should think, use her head—no; that is a horrid parody 
of a woman, a deformity to be rooted out. 

That is the other part of Lawrence’s mother: strong-willed, 

ambitious, determined; superior to her milieu, a woman of 

character and refinement, a typical cold, puritanical Christian. 

She is described in Aaron's Rod. “Fair, wise, even benevolent 

words: always the same good speaking, and always underneath, 

something hateful, something detestable and murderous. Wise 

speech and good intentions—they were invariably maggoty with 

this secret lustful inclination to destroy the man in a man. . . . 

His soul curdled with revulsion as from something foul. Even the 

infernal good-will and love of his wife. To Hell with good-will. 

It was more hateful than ill-will, a righteous bullying, like poison- 
gas.” 


Throughout all his works we find similar passages showing 
various aspects of this woman, scorned, dissected, hated and 
fought. What he hates in women, and then in the whole world, is 
intellect and will-power. He cannot bear women to be conscious, 
to think. He cannot bear the present stage of development of 
European culture. He cannot stand it that woman has become 
capable, that she is no longer an accepting stupid animal, that she 
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also strives in the world, that she now takes what he considers the 
masculine role. His basic complaint is that woman is different 
from what she traditionally ought to be. And so we see that all his 
works, and even more, his letters, are diatribes against the 
intellect. This anti-intellectualism is the main plank in the plat¬ 
form in his struggle against his overbearing mother; whereas for 
Turgenev, intellect was the weapon to use against the mother- 
figure. 

The change in the objects fought—while both men are fighting 
to free themselves from their mothers—is due to Lawrence’s 
mother having dominated the life of her family in a male way. 
Her means were those considered male in our culture. And so it is 
intellect, striving activity, ambition as the world knows it, that 
Lawrence has to attack. He considers that these attributes have 
been commandeered by woman, that they serve only to spoil her 
and to ruin the essential relationship of living, that between men 
and women. Lawrence’s mother must have been an extrovert and, 
without realising what she was doing, she must have tried to 
mould her favourite son to adopt against his probably inborn 
propensities an extroverted way of living. 

Lawrence needs to have it all as he imagined it used to be. 
Woman must be primeval. And the role of the man? If Lawrence 
had lived before the twentieth century, the man would have 
needed to be active, doing, planning, working, full of ideals, 
intellectual and civilised. But living in the twentieth century, his 
man has to fall back on to physical strength and his traditional 
role of domination. There is little else he can call his world. And 
so he is left in the pages of D. H. Lawrence to rant and scream, 
bad-tempered, impotent, too unpleasant to arouse sympathy, 
always trying to lead a submitting female back to the feminine, 
inchoate, mother nature, from which she has so mistakenly 
wandered. 

The usual association in our culture has been to feel the 
intellect to be masculine, to be an attribute of father. For what 
especially separates Lawrence from his predecessors is that for him 
the intellect is no longer masculine. The mother is the source of 
intellect, she is cold and calculating, divorced from nature; she 
shapes life to her will. “She had that queer sort of bossiness, 
endless assertion of her own will, which is one of the signs of 
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insanity in modern woman.” The father drifts; he is made of 
animal instincts, and nothing more; he reacts ineffectually against 
the will, and then has sullenly to give in. 

In the characters of Birkin and Hermione, Lawrence has put the 
conflict between Lawrence, as he wishes to see himself, and the 
caricature of his hated mother. Hermione is cold and distant. 
She uses her intellect in love and sexual relationships. For this is 
where Lawrence’s conception of ‘nature’ speaks most directly and 
urgently, where it is most necessary to swim on the flood of 
‘natural’ living, forgetting the pettiness of one’s ego; this is where 
peace in nature is found. But it is here, where she should be 
completely living, that Hermione is intellectually observing and 
investigating. Lawrence rants at her, “Even your animalism, you 
want it in your head. You don’t want to be an animal, you want 
to observe your own animal functions, to get a mental thrill out of 
them. It is all purely secondary—and more decadent than the 
most hide-bound intellectualism. What is it but the worst and last 
form of intellectualism, this love of yours for passion and the 
animal instincts? Passions and instincts—you want them hard 
enough, but through your head, in consciousness. . . . But your 
passion is a lie, it isn’t passion at all, it is your will. You want to 
clutch things and have them in your power.” 

When Hermione cannot get her own way, she does show some 
genuine emotion—that of hate; when she lets herself go she hits 
Birkin on the head. Birkin always has difficulty in expressing 
what he feels is true, whereas she genuinely cannot understand 
what he is driving at. The contrast between these two reaches its 
climax in the explosive scene in the school, where Birkin gets as 
near as he ever does to getting it into words. He says what 
Lawrence says in his essay on Poe: for Poe is to him a male 
Hermione. As Lawrence gets older this type of woman becomes 
even more hatefully represented. In Sons and Lovers Clara is 
drawn with sympathy, but even here she makes a more un¬ 
sympathetic impression on the reader than the mere words 
convey; she is not railed at or laughed at; we are invited to try to 
understand her. Later we get Hermione, then the homosexual 
schoolmistress in Women in Love. In his last works, as in The 
Lovely Lady , or in the portrait of the grandmother in The Virgin 
and the Gipsy , we see this aspect of his mother drawn as the most 
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evil lust for power, always sacrificing a whole family to itself, even 
while standing with one foot in the grave. 

Lawrence’s struggle against his mother was not finished by 
spreading her around the universe, identifying her with Mount 
Etna, attributing electrical powers to her, and cursing her. He 
may kill the thwarting mother-figure of the Captain's Doll . But 
in life he showed no open rebellion. He walked the path in the 
world his mother mapped out for him, becoming an important 
person, more indeed than she would have dared hope. This 
satisfying of his mother’s ambitions was so important to him that 
he had an early copy of his first novel The White Peacock specially 
printed so that she could have one before she died. He followed 
her profession of schoolteacher; he was no miner. He became 
no drunken happy-go-lucky lout, like his father, but a writer, an 
upper-class chap, with good manners; he was clean, decent and 
respectable. He married an aristocrat, incidentally robbing 
another man of her. We are told by all who knew him that he 
was a handy man; he was no sloppy unkempt Bohemian; he was 
a practical fellow, who could cook a meal, who could sweep a 
room and scrub the floor; indeed it seems that he spent most of 
his time doing housework. He spent his life with the middle and 
upper classes, with educated people, with the kind of people his 
mother would have chosen for him. 

With an understanding of Lawrence’s attitude to his parents, of 
his being on the side of his primitive father against his mother, one 
has the main key of the motives and purposes of his life and of his 
message. Message is the word, for propagandists are not only of 
the left, missionaries are not only Christians. Lawrence’s mission 
is to lead the woman of our present stage of civilisation back to 
what used to be considered her true nature, to teach her to drift 
spontaneously on her unconscious urges. For the males of the 
world to listen to the unconscious within, to be aware of it, and to 
convert the unconscious desires into action; having learnt this, 
they must teach it to their women, awakening their desires and 
feelings, showing them the way to their own lost treasure. That is 
the meaning of marriage and the whole basis of living. 

Lawrence utters the cry of the introvert against the whole 
extroversion of European culture. The moral he preaches might 
be summed up: don’t be extroverted, lead an introverted life; 
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accept the ‘unconscious’. He himself was not only aware of it, he 
trusted it, praised it, and delivered himself up to it. On every page 
he shows how we are driven by the fate within, intellectually 
ignorant, content only when we cease to struggle against it. He 
distrusts all knowledge acquired through the intellect, he hates the 
interference of thought in the realms of feeling and intuition. 

Lawrence poses the question to European society: what is the 
purpose in all your doing and all your activity. For he knows that 
there is a different way of living. There is a different attitude to 
life, a kind of living that may be summed up in the word ‘ex¬ 
periencing’. Being alive, with the feelings and emotions which are 
a part of living, that in itself can be seen as the whole point of 
living and the reward of life. Such an attitude is so foreign to the 
Anglo-Saxons that it is difficult even to express the idea in the 
English language; not only are the right words lacking, but those 
that have to be used tend to convey wrong impressions. In 
German, such a way of living might be expressed by the word 
‘ erleben ’; this has to be translated into English as ‘experiencing’, 
which doubtless means very little. It is difficult for Anglo- 
Saxons, after centuries of puritanism, to understand that a way of 
life of erleben is not just the same as geniessen , a more sensuous 
attitude. Lawrence understood this difference, although he could 
not get it clearly into words. The extroverted attitude is most 
marked in the Northern Protestant countries, such as Scandinavia, 
Holland, England and Scotland, whereas Germany is the least 
intellectual and the least extroverted land of Europe. Lawrence, 
so intuitive, felt all this in his bones, and he knew that Germany 
was dangerously evil. 

Aside from his introversion, Lawrence’s general attitude is 
traditionalist. For his conception of the world and of how the 
world ought to be, is the traditional one of European culture. He 
believes that that which is female must remain female and that that 
which is male must remain male. His classification is the 
traditional one of European culture. He makes the usual mistake 
of assuming that this is biological. 

For Lawrence is attempting to deal with problems of a certain 
stage of cultural evolution and not of general biology. What he 
sees as biologically determined male dominance is the tradition of 
patriarchal culture; it is a cultural position that the male has 
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managed to maintain by constant fighting. It may be good policy 
to pretend nature or God intended it to be that way, but it is 
desirable to know when one is fighting for a cause and when one is 
trying to arrive at the truth. 

That any human being could have any thought, could do any 
action, that was not biologically determined—that is a truth which 
has never entered Lawrence’s head. His crusade to follow the 
dictates of nature is redundant because no one can do anything 
else. But the dictates of nature are not only the selected ones 
which Lawrence recognised. As a culture develops, so the dictates 
of nature change; the woman of the twentieth century is not the 
woman of the Middle Ages. If she has characteristics which used 
to be considered male prerogatives, she finds these nowhere but 
in herself. 

An obvious mistake in Lawrence’s way of looking at life is 
the assumption that the search for and acquisition of knowledge 
is not instinctively caused. Because the tool used is the intellect 
working most acutely, it does not show that the work is not 
creative, that it is not essentially intuitive, that it has not un¬ 
conscious roots and that it is not a satisfaction to the whole body 
and soul. Lawrence understands certain things under ‘nature’, 
and not others. He understands feelings and spontaneous im¬ 
pulses, the urges of the body, intuition where he can recognise it, 
the unconscious where it is obvious; only that which is primitive, 
that which is direct and unthought is ‘natural’. But he has never 
realised that the mind and the intellect, reason and consideration, 
thought and curiosity, are no less a part of nature. 

Lawrence’s coriception of mother’s world as a world of curates 
and orthodox respectable Church of England Christianity, of 
coming top in class, of being a little gentleman, is the usual 
superficial attitude in the lower and lower-middle classes of 
England. His conception of the father as someone rough, more 
primitive, more animal, less high-falutin, less domesticated, is also 
general among the working class. For in this class, although 
women are also identified with emotion, men are not to such an 
extent identified with the intellectual, creative, thinking way of 
living, there is not the division which is a feature of the middle- 
class set-up. But in Lawrence’s world, the division between 
mother’s world of being a good boy, respectable with the virtues 
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of the middle class, and father’s world, where one is less tamed, 
restricted, artificial, has become clearly marked; and the two sides 
face each other in war. And because of the difference in class in 
the marriage of his parents, because of the difference in intellectual 
attainments and in the determination to have one’s own way, the 
struggle in Lawrence between what in him is male and what 
female comes to take on the characteristics particularly of class, of 
intellect, of leading and domination. 

It is this that especially separates Lawrence from so many 
earlier writers, and this that makes him significant to the other 
sons of the weakening patriarchy. 

What may be called his over-emphasis of sex is inevitable as the 
keystone of the male-female relationship. To Lawrence and all 
involved in his problems, sex cannot be exaggerated; the question 
of male power, of sexual domination, is fundamental, and it is 
always lurking around the corner. Hence the interminable talk 

about it—as though sex is a wonderful invention of D. H. 
Lawrence’s. 


Lawrence’s creed is well illustrated in The Fox. Here a canny 
youth comes back from the wars to find two women living uneasily 
together. Everything is going wrong in their menage because 
there isn’t a man about the place. And badly as things are going in 
practical workaday life, that is nothing to how badly they are 
going in the characters of the girls, who have only each other and 
no males. Beautifully the whole situation is shown by the sym¬ 
bolism of the fox. Marsh cannot shoot it, although practical fife 
demands it and although she has the opportunity. The youth, with 
the situation always neatly in the palm of his hand, steps in and 
ldlls the fox. He then goes ahead doing the traditionally male 
ffnngs around the place, and splits up the relationship between the 
two women. Bamford, the hated woman whom he cannot beat, 
he kills in a lucky accident. The ‘female’ woman he takes off, not 
to a paradise to live happily ever after, but to begin learning: to 
learn to be Lawrence’s traditional woman, to learn to accept what 
Lawrence believes is the biological role of woman, to accept her 
sexuality. For the first time, she feels she is on the right way, that 
fife is not just daily drudgery. The man, with his desires and his 
insistence on domination, remains the master of the relationship; 
in accepting this the woman finds contentment. 
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In The Woman Who Rode Away, he makes this faith universal 
and general. The woman acquiesces not only in her domination 
by the old male traditions of society, but also, ceasing to think or 
feel, surrenders herself completely to her own and the common 
unconscious. This she does without curiosity, without questioning 
or doubts. She knows that it entails her death, but she is no longer 
interested in that; she has no will against it. As she comes to 
accept her situation more and more, she enjoys contentment. The 
single male, the hero, in this story is replaced by the group of chief- 
priests of the ancient tribe, by the traditional religion of the society 
she has adopted. 

All his philosophy is put into The Ladybird. This is the story 
that contains the woman with the strange physiology, Lady 
Daphne, who had “wild blood, that turned against her and beat on 
her own nerves and destroyed her”. Nevertheless, in spite of this 
destruction, she went on living, in order to meet D. H. Lawrence, 
who appears, as usual, as a foreign aristocrat, with the name, this 
time, of Dionys. He becomes a suitable successor to her former 
repressed love, her father, “handsome, proud, brutal”, from whom 
she got the ‘wild blood’. He is mystical, Dionysian, distant. He 
not only knows how to lead Lady Daphne, but being “a man, by 
nature an aristocrat”—not to mention the title which is always so 
impressive to this son of a coalminer and a schoolmistress—he 
considers it “is my sacred duty to hold the lives of other men in 
my hands, and to shape the issue. ... At a certain moment the 
men who are really living will come beseechingly to put their lives 
into the hands of the greater men among them, beseeching the 
greater men to take the sacred responsibility of power.” 

With Lawrence, it is always the same story. He was unable to 
solve and to finish with his personal problems. 

In The Virgin and the Gipsy we see Yvette, unhappy in the 
respectable boredom of being a country parson’s daughter, 
finding fulfilment in the arms of the gipsy; the gipsy comes from 
somewhere even lower than the working class; he is in touch with 
the earth, with ancient superstition, which is, of course, the 
forgotten wisdom of the ages; he has had his eye on the virgin all 
the time, and he has known how to bide his time, quite certain that 
the situation would turn out as it did. Daughters of the Vicar is the 
same story as the Virgin and the Gipsy; in fact it is surprising that 
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both were accepted for publication. Yvette is the same as Miss 
Louisa, the clerical father is the same in both; and both stories 
have the usual theme of the virgin finding her meaning in life by 
forsaking the conventional middle-class background of her 
family for the arms of a lower-class primitive youth, in this case a 
miner; this warm-blooded youth is contrasted with a type of male 
from the upper class; such is the man Miss Mary marries sacri- 
ficially, “a little abortion’' with a good intellect, a heart of stone, 
a fussy obsessional insinuatingly domineering mind, and a 
revolting body and personality. In The Sun we have the young 
mother who loses all interest in her city husband, finding fulfil¬ 
ment in offering herself every day to the archetypal male god— 
the sun. It is the same plot in The Trespasser . The Lost Girl is 
again the same theme without any variation. There is the usual 
English middle-class girl, who learns to give up her pointless 
English respectable environment and try to find happiness by 
accepting the will of an Italian male peasant. The Italian Cicio 
here stands for Lawrence’s wish-fulfilling fantasy of his own 

father, dominating the women and possessing instinctive know¬ 
ledge. 

In his fantasy, this ideal potent dominating father-figure is also 
Lawrence himself. This Lawrence, as the spirit of incarnate 
maleness, is the hero of all his works. Every manifestation of 
maleness is on his side, including the stamens of the flowers, the 
weather, every peasant, every bull, the centenarian tortoise, even 
the landscape. Everything male is so beautifully potent, so 
fiercely and blindly aggressive. Lawrence is the gamekeeper, the 
gipsy, the fox and the youth in the story of that name; he is the 
soldier against the Prussian officer, Birkin, Siegmund, Egbert, 
Count Dionys, the Mexican guide in The Princess , the Mexican 
bull-fighter in None of That , the snake of the poem, the stallion 
St. Mawr. These potent males differ mainly in their degree of 
being able to express themselves. By the time Lawrence has 
ceased to be a catkin and has become the gamekeeper, he is 
articulate; he is able to say what he wants to with conviction as 
well as undisciplined emotion. Papons of praise for potency—that 
is what we get in every paragraph. Nothing escapes: every 
situation, every animate or inanimate thing becomes related to the 
struggle for power between male and female; for the male to lead, 
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for the female to submit. It is this ‘interpretation’ of nature 
thrown around everywhere, regardless of its relevance, that makes 
so much of his work extraordinary, and at the same time so boring. 

He can write nothing that does not play round the same theme. 
In The White Stocking we have the triumph of the primitive man. 
In Fanny and Annie we see Lawrence’s typical man, as Harry. 
There is the usual set-up, the refined mother and the coarse father, 
with the father winning in spite of everything. In Two Blue Birds , 
there is the fight between refined, intellectual, orderly civilisation, 
and normal instincts. In The Prussian Officer the same fight has a 
slightly different aspect; this time it is between conscious control, 
will-power, puritanism, civilisation, militarism, and nature, 
spontaneity and feeling. But this story is less crude and of greater 
interest than most of them, for although Lawrence probably did 
not know he was doing it, he has indicated that each man, the 
soldier and the officer, unconsciously sees the other as standing for 
the repressed part of himself; and so they are preoccupied with 
each other and cannot leave each other alone. 

In Fantasia of the Unconscious he writes, “Life must be lived 
from the deep, self-responsible, spontaneous of every individual, 
in a vital non ideal circuit of dynamic relation between individuals. 
The passions or desires which are thought-born are deadly. Any 
particular mode of passion or desire which receives an exclusive 
ideal as sanction at once becomes poisonous. 

“If this is true for men, it is much more true for women. Teach 
a woman to act from an idea, and you destroy her womanhood for 
ever.” We see that Lawrence is trying to teach it to himself. In the 
stories such as The Fox or the novels as Women in Love , the man 
knows he is right in following this life, but he does not know the 
way, he himself is feeling it out. The way is more than a conscious 
attempt to dethrone the will and intellect; it is more than a 
realisation that the head is abnormal, that what is put into words 
has already lost its real meaning. It is an attempt to get back to 
innocence, the innocence of the instincts, to a condition of being 
at one with nature, driven by it, a part of it. “Do not struggle 
with your will, to dominate your conscious life. . . . Only drift 
and let go ... do not keep your will in your conscious self, so 
you move in a sleep, and in darkness, without sight or under¬ 
standing ... I tell this to you, I tell it to myself—to let go, to 
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release from my will everything that my will should hold, to lapse 
back into darkness and unknowing.” 

In the traditional psychology of European culture, the will is 
masculine, the original innocence of the unconscious is feminine. 
And so it is the women particularly who have to be led back to 
accept their basic instincts. The essential attitude of the sexes 
gradually becomes more conscious to Lawrence, till in Fantasia of 
the Unconscious he has it in words, in black and white. Here he 
writes (it must be understood that ‘our ideal’ refers to the enforced 
standards of his mother and the curate, for ‘ideal’ in Lawrence is 
always of the world of mother), “Our ideal has taught us to be so 
loving and so submissive and so yielding in our sympathy, that the 

mode has become automatic in most men. . . . Man has assumed 

the gentle, all-sympathetic role, and woman has become the 

energetic party, with the authority in her hands. The male is the 

sensitive, sympathetic nature, the woman the active, effective, 

authoritative. So that the male acts as the passive, or recipient 

pole of attraction, the female as the active, positive, exertive pole, 

in human relations. . . . The woman is now the initiator, the 

man the responder. They seem to play each other’s parts.” 

Elsewhere he writes, “The ideal is always evil, no matter what 
ideal it be.” 

He wrote in a letter to Lady Cynthia Asquith, “But the conscious 

life which you adhere to—is no more than a masquerade of 

death: there is a living unconscious life. If only we would shut our 

eyes we should marvel that we had fought and lived for shallow, 

visionary, peripheral nothingness. We would find reality in the 
darkness.” 

This plea of the introvert against European traditional ex¬ 
troverted culture marks Lawrence as typical of a time that 
accepted and believed in ‘the unconscious’. 

Ag a i n we find him writing, “My great religion is a belief in the 
blood, the flesh as being wiser than the intellect. We can go 
wrong in our minds. But what our blood feels and believes and 
says, is always true. The intellect is only a bit and a bridle. What 

is to answer to my blood, 
direct, without fribbling intervention of mind, or moral, or what 

not. . . . We have got so ridiculously mindful, that we never 
know we ourselves are anything—we think there are only the 
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objects we shine upon. . . . No, we only think we know such a 
lot.” This is what D’Annunzio might have said had he been able 
to express himself clearly; or Marinetti or any fascist. 

Virginia Woolf wrote that all good English novels are class 
conscious. The truth of this is so clear that one wonders only that 
one had not thought of it oneself; which applies to most of what 
that intuitive genius wrote. Lawrence, though perhaps not a good 
English novelist, is a most class-conscious one and like all the 
English he is a snob. Because Lawrence’s father was of a lower 
class than his mother, and, more important, because the class 
aspect of the antagonism is psychologically fundamental, the 
marriage relationship in the work of Lawrence is always between a 
woman of higher class and a man of lower class. In the theme 
which he keeps on writing, it is always the lower class that wins, as 
it possesses the nectar from the spring of life. Lawrence’s father is 
the uncouth young man from the war who breaks up the refined 
life of the two women in The Fox. He is the gipsy, and Lady 
Chatterley’s gamekeeper. The woman is always refined, cultured, 
living in a sterile world, waiting, without knowing it, to be 
awakened: her name is Gudrun, Ursula, Miss Louisa, Marsh, 
Yvette, Lady Chatterley. 

We see Lady Chatterley trying, with tense dissatisfaction, to fit 
into the cultured environment of her world. Opposite her is the 
ideal of Lawrence. He talks dialect, although he can speak the 
King’s English. “So I stopped talking ‘fine’ as they call it, talking 
proper English, and went back to talking broad.” In the same 
novel, he explains, “So I took on with Bertha, and I was glad she 
was common. I wanted her to be common. I wanted to be 
common myself.” That is how Lawrence’s mother should have 
been. The gamekeeper had given up being a clerk “because I 
thought I was a weed, clerking there,” and became a blacksmith as 
his father had been before him. Lawrence’s father has changed 
from a coal-miner to a blacksmith, the same type of strong, 
physical earthy man, but with an old English traditional tang 
instead of the smell of industrialism and trade-unionism. Lawrence 
being part of the good earth, goes back to talking dialect, and 
refuses the cultured language of his refined mother. Here is a 
reflection of the general return to the moribund languages so 
typical of the petty nationalism of our time. Lawrence, however, 
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likes to make the best of both worlds, and retain some of his 
mother’s values. “Hilda looked to see what his table manners were 
like. She could not help realising that he was instinctively much 
more delicate and well-bred than herself. She had a certain 
Scottish clumsiness. And, moreover, he had all the quiet self- 
contained assurance of the English, no loose edges. It would be 
very difficult to get the better of him.” Lawrence’s hero always 
keeps “a quiet distance of his own,” and from this distance he 
orders and is obeyed; at least, he is obeyed by one set of women, 
by the saved; but those who fight him, who will not take this male 
imperiousness lying down, are argued with, hated and cursed. The 
true woman, Lady Chatterley, finds peace by giving up her 
position in society, her legal but sham marriage, her intellectual 
friends, by accepting her sexuality and her emotions. Lawrence, 
the male hero, takes her from her artificial environment, and 
teaches her ‘the sensual fire’. “She felt, now, she had come to the 
real bed-rock of her nature, and was essentially shameless. She 
was her sensual self, naked and unashamed. She felt a triumph, 
almost a vainglory. So! That was how it was! That was life! 
That was how oneself really was!” Lawrence, effortlessly the 
master of the situation, the guiding father, orders; the woman has 
only to follow and obey. 

This is the union of Lawrence’s father, as he should have been, 
with his mother, as she should have been. He pulls her down from 
her class to his, takes her from her respectable world of artifici¬ 
alities to share a world of the reality of nature, found by fulfilling 
the body, and thence, the soul. Always this struggle is made more 
drastic by the fact that society is on the side of orthodoxy, 
against the feelings and the body, in favour of superficiality 
and extroversions, against the depths and introversion. 

Thus Lawrence’s happy ending is full of meaning: among other 
things, it is a union of brow and loins; it is the triumph of male 
dominance, the female being content to follow; it is a return to the 
traditional roles of male and female, to the position they both 
used to feel was secure; it is a giving oneself up to the body, to the 
‘unconscious’, an abandonment of civilisation; it is the ending of 
class antagonism without revolution; it is the return to nature 

from artificiality. Originally, it means peace in Lawrence’s family, 
as it might have been. 
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Lawrence’s own class experience of this relationship tallies with 
the general one in European culture, and thus has universal value: 
the lower class is male, the upper class female. The lower class, 
the so-called working class, is primitive, violent, nearer the earth, 
whereas the upper class steps lightly. The working class is usually 
unconsciously regarded as associated with the father, because the 
father is the one who goes out and works, who gets dirty, who is 
often dealing with the earth; he is usually less refined than the 
mother, swears more, drinks and is then coarse, less obviously 
inhibited. Lawrence’s family was an exaggeration of a typical state 
of affairs, and the conflict in the situation became more pointed. 
When a personal conflict is the same as a latent general conflict, 
the stage is set for the private drama to become symbolic, it is 
ready to become significant to everyone who is held within the 
same conflict. 

Lawrence believed that no overturning of the social order is 
necessary. His attempt at dealing with class struggles contains 
less hate than the lower-class revolutionary attitude, which tries to 
achieve the revolution only for its own needs, and which wants to 
enjoy seeing the upper class tumble down and wither away. The 
left-wing attitude wants to take from the upper class those things 
which they have—their ‘culture’, their leisure, their learning, their 
intellectualism. Lawrence’s solution is to save the upper class 
from these things, to bring them back the gift of the ‘natural 
man’, of spontaneity, to bring them back to the good earth; a 
Prometheus in reverse. Consequently the upper class fights the 
left-wingers. But Lawrence’s intellectualised upper class is more 
than half on the side of the ‘beast’; somewhere it yearns to be 
released from itself, from the net in which it finds itself enmeshed. 

The usual attitude of working class writers, such as Mark 
Rutherford, H. G. Wells and Gorki, is the opposite one. They are 
Christians, socialists, ‘improvers’ of the working class, who have 
completely accepted the standards of mother; they see themselves 
as missionaries, educators, Sunday-school teachers, whose 
privileged duty it is to make the great unwashed clean and 
respectable. They revere ‘culture’, spell it with a capital ‘C’, 
almost with a ‘K’. Their lives are devoted to fighting against their 
instincts in the interests of bourgeois civilisation; they are trying to 
raise the working class to the position of the middle class. In 
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their scheme of the world, everything is easily understood, cut and 
dried, and being simple and understandable to a child of five, all 
things can be solved by planning. Their language is technical, 
void of feeling, unmystical. 

But the writers who feel themselves to belong to the earth, such 
as Lawrence and the fascists, employ a different vocabulary. The 
message is put in dark indefinable words: blood, sacred, soul, 
flesh, depths, earth, sun. But their blood is not the fluid of 
physiology supplying oxygen to the flesh, their earth is not the 
material of geology, and the sun not the warm sun we occasionally 
see in summer. His characters “bethink themselves”. Or “The 
women were different. On them too was the drowse of blood 
intimacy.” And “His bowels stirred towards her.” Psychology in 
his work is always expressed in the terms of patent medicine 
advertisement physiology, which is derived from antique super¬ 
stition and the English translation of the Old Testament. How¬ 
ever, this archaic writing may not be consciously or unconsciously 
done on purpose, it may be due to literary ineptitude. Although 
none of this psychology and physiology means what it says, it does 
not mean nothing at all. Such writers are writing in language 
charged with emotion and age-old images and beliefs, in language 
which does not stop as it passes straight through the intellect. 
One either feels their message, or it seems just idiocy. But coming 
in this time of ours, it is not the nonsense it will be to our grand¬ 
children, it is the stuff we live or die for. 

By the time Lawrence has reached his last works, we find the 
coarse, brutal father of Sons and Lovers set up as a paragon of 
fathers, the model educator of children, the ideal husband. Full 
circle: now he loves the hated father, hates the beloved mother. 
The works of D. H. Lawrence are the journey between these two 
poles. By the time his father has been completely accepted, his 
mother has become the Lovely Lady, the dominating blood¬ 
sucking hag, forcing her sons into her power. This hatred of 
certain aspects of his mother, combined with his will to power as a 
male, made him beat his wife in reality. And he once gave a 

young man about to be married the advice to beat his wife if she 
opposed his will. 

Lawrence’s fight for the primitive father, for his romanticised 
ideal of the peasant and of all that is near the earth and 
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spontaneous, unites him with many other writers and composers 
of our time, who have returned to their nationalist earth, learn¬ 
ing their Irish and their Gaelic. He shows himself as a fore¬ 
runner of the fascists, with their ideological bias in favour of the 
good earth, Blut und Boden, against industrial urbanisation. 
(But in reality they can afford to neglect industrialisation less than 
anyone else, as their aim is modem war.) This way of trying to 
solve the CEdipus complex is that taken by the vast number in our 
time who made and welcomed fascism. They accepted father’s 
world—the traditions of the past, discipline, authority, obedience, 
reaching its height in militarism, patriotism, a hierarchy, a belief 
in brute force, and domination by character and personality. 
They rejected the world of mother—kindness, all forms of 
weakness, home, everyday life, Christian goodness, helping the 
weak, peace, reason, justice. The admiration and love for father 
gives rise to the cult of the Leader. The attitude to mother leads to 
the relegation of women to the home and to inferiority in all ways, 
to the role of child-bearing only. The belief in aristocracy, which 
Lawrence puts so convincingly in The Ladybird , was a tenet of 
fascism which was slowly being put into practice. Fascist 
organisation is also a mystical organisation: it is not a wholesale 
co-operative society, a body of people joining together to get 
something material. 

Pages of Lawrence might be straight out of fascist manifestoes. 
“The inexorable tie between blood and soil is the indispensable 
pre-requisite of the healthy life of a people.” That is from an 
edict of Hitler’s regime of May 12th, 1933; it could have been 
Lawrence. “Let the girl learn the domestic arts in their per¬ 
fection. . . . And let us insist that the home is sacred, the hearth 
and the very things of the home. . . . The same with the boys. 
First and foremost establish a rule over them, a round, harsh, 
manly rule. Make them know that at every moment they are in 
the shadow of a proud, strong adult authority. Let them be 
soldiers.” That is not from another national-socialist edict, but is 
Lawrence. His further desires for the education of the young 
include enforced illiteracy and a minimum of learning of all that 
knowledge acquired by previous generations, which allows each 
generation to start on the shoulders of its fathers. This was the 
same road which official fascism travelled in Italy and Germany; 
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with its hand upon the revolver, it developed the body and 
neglected learning, suppressed knowledge, enforced belief. 

In one of his later works, Fantasia of the Unconscious , Lawrence 
puts his beliefs into a kind of textbook. Here his soul is laid so 
bare that interpretation is almost unnecessary. And here we again 
learn his idea of normal instinctive relationships: “The fathers 
instinct is to be rough and crude, good-naturedly brutal to the 
child; he should speak to his child in some such way as ‘Stop your 
noise, you little brat; what ails you, you whiner?’ ” (This is not 
meant to be funny, for he has no humour.) 

That Lawrence’s message was significant in his time was shown 
by its success. It meant something in a way that future generations 
may not understand. It hit all their nails on the head. The 
intellect had not brought the promised land, it had not even 
brought rest or freedom from conflict; rather than solving all 
problems, it had often made things more difficult. The in¬ 
tellectuals all knew that what Lawrence was saying was true— 
even if it were only one side and an exaggeration. 

Occasionally in his letters one can find passages, such as the 
following, showing that he did at times realise that his world was 
unsatisfactory and one-sided. “You see, one cannot decapitate 
oneself. If barren idealism and intellectualism are a curse, it’s not 
the head’s fault.” 

Lawrence perhaps would not have claimed to be a writer con¬ 
cerned with aesthetic problems, with producing works of art. 
For, a typical product of his working-class English Protestant 
environment, he is a moralist. He needs to convince everyone that 
they should lead the good life, he needs to fight immorality. To 
him, every problem is a moral problem. He hated promiscuous 
sexual intercourse carried out for pleasure just as much as did 
that other puritan, Lenin. 

One of the main things that makes Lawrence so unpleasant to 
read and such a bore, apart from his lack of humour and his self- 
importance, is his never-ceasing harping on his way of seeing the 
world. This is one of the disadvantages of writing for the sake of 
one’s mental health: the one-track mind. The most entranced 
reader cannot feel otherwise than “All right, I’ve heard all this 
before. Now stop it.” And if he already makes us feel like that, in 
fifty or a hundred years most of the point of what he gets so 
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worked up about will have gone, and then his fame will have to 
rest on things which he did not consider important. For finally 
every artist is judged as such, and not as a propagandist, or a 
moralist. 

It may be thought that Lawrence is so pathological that it is 
misguided to take him as an example of an era. But this is wrong. 
For it is just because he is a caricature that he serves to make 
plain tendencies in the time that in others are less obvious. Much 
of physiology is learnt from pathological conditions. 

Comparing Lawrence with Turgenev, we see that both were the 
favourite sons of power-seeking, bullying women, who bossed 
their homes and their husbands. Turgenev has almost given up the 
fight against all that his mother stood for; his attitude is one of 
great pessimism, and he is convinced that all struggle is vain. But 
Lawrence is a fighter, and that alone makes him a bore. His life is 
devoted to fighting all his mother stood for, and he has time for 
nothing else; he is not a pessimist, he is a messiah with a new faith. 
As times have changed, the realms of activity, of ideals, of 
intellect, which were on Turgenev’s side in his struggle, have 
become the possession of Lawrence’s mother; and so these are 
what Lawrence fights. Against this world, Lawrence preaches 
intuition, instinct, emotion, unworldliness, introversion. Whereas 
Turgenev, in his fight against the world of his mother, upholds 
reason, intellectual consideration and judgment, idealism, work, 
and the traditional liberal attempt to improve mankind. 


Sartre 

Now that the European has attained the power to control the 
material conditions of the world, he is faced by the struggle 
between the middle class and the proletariat (or those who speak 
in their name, usually middle-class) to decide who is going to 
organise the world. And so everyone, including the intellectual, 
finds himself faced by the forces of capitalism, social-democracy, 
and orthodox religion on one side, and Soviet communism on 
the other. The position of the middle-class intellectual between 
these two giants is dealt with in much of the work of Sartre. 

Sartre is a writer who is aware of his own position in historical 
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perspective. As far as I know, there has been no other writer with 
this kind of historical insight. And this alone, apart from other 
merits, makes his characters typical and important to us. 

The characters who interest Sartre particularly are—to use 
Nietzsche’s word—the Schlechtweggekommenen of our time: the 
misfits, those who have been left over from a previous social order 
and who do not fit into a not yet existing new one. They are 
members of the bourgeoisie in an interlude. Sartre’s typical 
intellectual has had an education consisting largely of medieval 
philosophy; his way of thinking about the world bears no kind of 
relation to the living of the twentieth century. Sartre’s typical 
characters have no technical ability or skill, and no scientific 
knowledge; they all think like medieval philosophers, whether 
they be journalists, politicians, dilettantes of art, literature, or 
living. They are intelligent, and they have more insight into their 
situation than other characters in literature; they know their 
position in history, and how they will appear to future generations. 
As they do not belong, they stand outside the life of our time. They 
are thus able to observe and keep on thinking and wondering 
about it all. Only someone outside can keep thinking about 
* s' engager'\ the farm labourer is already living. 

In his play Les Mains Sales , Sartre presents the situation of the 
middle-class intellectual trying to leave his bourgeois internal 
environment and become someone who does things. Hugo, the 
grandchild of Nejdanov of Virgin Soil , enmeshed in his class 
antecedents, is faced with Hoederer, the man of action from the 
masses. Hugo has rebelled, and has left his middle-class environ- 
me ? t ~T w ith some inevitable reservations. When the play opens, 
he is giving up his position of editor of a clandestine communist 
paper in order to become active, so that he can unthinkingly 
carry out those actions that are ordered by the party executive. 
When Hoederer asks Hugo why he gave up being the editor of the 
paper, Hugo replies, “J'ai besoin de discipline .” 

Hoederer: “ Pourquoi?” 

Hugo: “// y a trop de pensdes dans ma tete. II faut que je les 

chasse. . . . // faut que je me defende , que j'installe d'autres 

pensdes dans ma tete. Des consignes. ‘Fais ceci . Marche. Arret e- 

toi. Dis cela ’. J'ai besoin d'obeir. Obeir et c'est tout. Manger , 
Dormir , Obdir .” 
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That is a new cry from the intellectuals of the culture of Europe: 
Manger , dormir , obeir. It is with this motto that they take over any 
ready-made cheap-jack interpretation of life, with a one-sided 
course of action, and an iron discipline. Hugo thinks he lacks 
guts, and that discipline will give them to him. But Hcederer, with 
less conflict of a personal kind and with more knowledge of the 
world, says that Hugo is a secretary, that it is not his job to work 
with his hands. 

The reception of Hugo by the working-class communists 
Georges and Slick is the inevitable one which follows on years of 
class antagonism and well-learnt Marxist propaganda. The two 
proletarian thugs are ticked off by Hcederer who understands this 
situation and has got to make his team work together, but they are 
quite unable to combat their disdain of the middle-class in¬ 
tellectual who does not do manual work. 

Finally, Hugo shows that he is not a communist at all, but an 
honest man, one who learnt his lessons so well from the bour¬ 
geoisie who brought him up that he judged them and found them 
wanting, wanting by the very standards they had taught him. 
When he realises that his one half-hearted man’s deed, the shooting 
of Hcederer, has turned out to be an embarrassment to the party 
that ordered it, * une erreur sans importance ’, that his killing of his 
psychotherapist, the one man he loved, that it has all been in vain, 
then he has no choice but l se laisser tuer comme un chierC . Before 
being shot, he betrays himself as an honest man, and not as a 
communist or any kind of idealist. He suddenly understands. 
“ Ecoute: Je ne sais pas pourquoi j'ai tui Hcederer mais je sais 
pourquoij'aurais du le tuer; parce qu'ilfaisait de mauvaise politique, 
parce qu'il mentait a ses camarades et parce qu'il risquait de 
pourrir le Parti . Si favais eu le courage de tirer quandfetais seul 
avec lui dans le bureau, il serait mort a cause de cela et je pourrais 

penser a moi sans honte .” 

A somewhat similar situation of the intellectual is shown by 
Sartre in his novel VAge de Raison; but here it is less condensed 
and less acute. The communist. Brunet, points out to the middle- 
class intellectual, Mathieu, the uselessness, the ineffectiveness of 
old-fashioned liberal individualism, with its insistence on personal 
liberty. And Mathieu, perhaps Sartre, has nothing to say, he can 
make no defence; he has no faith in his own position. 
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Brunet says, "Tu es fils de bourgeois, tu ne pouvais pas venir a 
nous comme fa, il a fallu que tu te liberes. . . . Mats a quoi fa 
sert-il, la liber td, si ce n'est pas pour s'engager? ... Tu as 
renoncd a tout pour etre libre. Fais un pas de plus, renonce a ta 
liber td elle-meme: et tout te sera rendu." 

“Tu paries come un curd," dit Mathieu en riant. "Non mat's, 
serieusement, mon vieux, fa ne serait pas un sacrifice, tu sais. . . . 
Toi, tu es bien rdel. . . . Tu es un homme. ... Tu as choisi 
d'etre un homme." 

Then Brunet states simply how communism fills the gap left by 
the decay of religion. 

"A present, rien ne peut oter son sens a ma vie, rien ne peut 
I'empecher d'etre un destin." II ajouta vivement: "Comme celle de 
tous les camarades, d'ailleurs." And Mathieu has nothing to say 
against all this; he is intellectually convinced that Brunet is quite 
right. He thought, "Il a bien dit fa." Brunet avait raison: sa vie 
dtait un destin. Son age, sa classe, son temps il avait tout repris, 
tout assume, il avait choisi la canne plombde qui le frapperait a la 
tempe, la grenade allemande qui Vdventrerait. Il s'dtait engage, il 
avait renoncd a sa liberte, ce n'dtait plus qu'un soldat. Et on lui 
avait tout rendu, me me sa liberte. "11 est plus libre que moi: il est 
d'accord avec lui-meme et d'accord avec le Parti." 

. . . “Eh bien," dit Mathieu, "tu as de la veine." 

“De la veine d'etre communiste?" 

“Out." 

"Tu en as de bonnes! fa se choisit, mon vieux." 

"Je sais. Tu as de la veine d'avoirpu choisir." 

“fa veut dire que tu n'auras pas cette veine-la." 

“ Voila, ilfaut repondre. Il attend: oui or non . Entrer au Parti, 
donner un sens a sa vie, choisir d'etre un homme, agir, croire. Ce 
serait le salut." 

Sartre obviously shares the typical middle-class romantic 
sentimentality about ‘the workers’. And like the rest of these 
romantics, he does not see that although tyranny remains, the 

tyrants change and that the persecuted of yesterday become the 
persecutors of today. 

Sartre presents the intellectual who understands his own 
situation, with its divided loyalties and incompatible courses of 
action. And this intellectual, unlike his nineteenth- or eighteenth- 
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century counterparts, knows that it is ridiculous to be utopian. 
He is torn between being true to the principles on which he was 
brought up, being intellectually honest and sincere, and throwing 
in his lot with those who have been treated unjustly, which is a 
course of action also implied in his upbringing. If he decides to 
throw in his lot with the party of fairness and justice, he finds 
himself retained by his past; he is then unwanted by either side. 
He is aware that if he makes no choice between the forces of the 
left and the right, he has in fact chosen the right, for in Western 
Europe the right wing is in power. Further, he is not a nineteenth- 
century simpleton like Brunet. He perhaps suspects that things 
are not simple economic problems, and that the lovely new 
socialist state is likely to be just as beastly as all other states. Yet 
he cannot quieten his romantic yearning for a cause; he wants so 
passionately to believe that man and his living can be improved. 

The need to give some sense to one’s life cries out on every page 
of Sartre. Eventually it seems that the unwanted bourgeois 
intellectual can persuade himself that he has not lived in vain, if he 
exists in the fives and thoughts of others. In Huis Clos , the 
inhabitants of hell stop arguing to listen to the words spoken by 
those who are still alive on the earth; they want to know if they 
have been forgotten or are still being mentioned. Roquentin, the 
hero of La Nausee is astonished at the pointlessness of fife. He 
tries to persuade himself that there will have been some point in 
his living, if he succeeds in writing a book; then people will read 
him and say, “ C'est Antoine Roquentin qui Va dcrit , c'dtait un type 
roux qui trainait dans les cafes” Then they will feel, he hopes, 
just as he felt when he heard the negress on the gramophone 
record singing, ‘Some of These Days, You’ll Miss Me, Honey’. 
They may imagine him all wrong, their image being quite different 
from what he was; but to be remembered in some way seems to 
him the point in having lived. 

Roquentin is the best example in Sartre’s work of the state of 
loneliness, of being cut off, of the modern intellectual. He is not 
only actually, physically alone, he cannot truly be classified as a 
Frenchman, a writer, an historian; he is that certain person, 
belonging nowhere. There is no such character in Turgenev. This 
is not only because in Turgenev’s time, all people could be 
labelled as individuals within a framework, as variations on the 
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theme of a classical type. There is also one other factor which 
used to exist for everybody and is now lost to the intellectuals: 
domesticity. In Turgenev’s time, they all belonged to a family, to a 
group of relations and friends, which was permanent. But for our 
intellectual the ties of family life have become so weak that they 
have often been broken through altogether, and the general back¬ 
ground of continuing family living has gone. Thus he not only 
belongs to no group, he not only cannot follow a classical type, he 
also forms no part of a family group, as his grandfather did; he 
tends to lose the ties that might have made his life significant and 
his doings important or interesting. In separating himself from 
all groups, he has made the reality of the purposelessness and 
insignificance of his life his daily and nightly companion. That 
is the price of being a free and independent individual. 

Sartre’s outlook on behaviour is largely pre-psycho-analytical; 
he does not fully grasp that all behaviour is motivated by personal 
experiences from early childhood. Sartre so admires Hcederer, or 
even Brunet, that he sees these men as objective, as almost 
rational, choosers. It seems as though Sartre himself does not 
realise that the choice of which both Mathieu and Brunet see 
the importance, is only apparent, only a facade, that it does 
not in fact exist. Unconsciously both men have already decided. 
It looks as though Sartre believes that the healthy man—and for 
such a modern romantic, a politically active member of the 
working class is the healthy man—is not motivated by un¬ 
conscious experience from the past, that his behaviour is not 
determined by all the factors that determine the behaviour of 
lesser mortals. The objective working-class heroes have chosen 
correctly, because they were not hedged around by the impedi¬ 
menta of a neurotic bourgeois upbringing. It is implied in Sartre’s 
attitude that all the factors studied by psycho-analysis and its 
derivatives are factors playing a part only in neurosis or psychosis, 
and that the healthy working-class man is the kind of fellow that 
was thought to exist before the discoveries of psycho-analysis. In 
fact, Brunet chooses perhaps because he cannot bear to be uncer¬ 
tain, because he follows prejudices; perhaps he is just rather simple, 
following his private choice blindly and rationalising afterwards. 
Brunet, perhaps, has a greater need for security than Mathieu. 

Sartre’s point of view is shown to be pre-psycho-analytical in 
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these political novels also because he does not seem to understand 
that ideas, opinions and judgments have to be seen as a part 
of a person’s style of life, a weapon used in his struggle for 
psychological security. Sartre seems, like a nineteenth-century 
intellectual, to believe that points of view and opinions are 
objective, unrelated to the person having them, and that people 
can be persuaded to change them by reason and argument. He 
does not realise that the intellect is used to justify that which the 
person’s emotional life demands. He also shares his characters’ 
illusions about free will and choice of behaviour. Also, one 
wonders whether Sartre does not believe in a political ideal state. 
He does not seem to realise that the question of improving 
political institutions is to adapt them so as to make a state more 
suitable for the particular people who live in it. 
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CHAPTER VII 


REALIST AND UTOPIAN POLITICAL ATTITUDES: 

PAST AND PRESENT 

Welche Naivetat ist es iiberhaupt zu sagen ‘so und so sollte der 

Mensch sein\ 

Gdtzendammerung. Nietzsche. 

From any position in an evolving culture, one is able to look 
backwards to what has happened and forwards to what probably 
will happen. Those in favour of what is passed and who wish to 
retain it or return to it are called reactionaries; those in favour of 
what is likely to come and who wish to bring it to pass are called 
progressives. Every step forward is praised as progress and im¬ 
provement, and condemned as decadence and degeneration; in 
fact it is a step onwards, a step nearer the end and farther from 
the origins of that culture. To see improvement in the march of 
progress is all-too-human, for one is observing inevitable change; 
to take sides in the struggle of natural forces or to oppose the 
force of the tide is to behave like a savage. 

When we think of history and anthropology—and history is 
only a small section of recent and usually more familiar anthro¬ 
pology—we see that what small change does occur, occurs 
according to a certain shape. To understand this is to understand 
that there is a morphology of history—a fact which many have 
realised and which Burckhardt was the first to put into words. 
This is not to imply that history only repeats itself, nor that it 
repeats itself in its outlines, with unimportant superficial variations. 
In morphological anatomy, it is also seen that two species do not 
have the same part, but similar parts; there is variation on a 
theme. A basic pattern can be deduced, although no specimen 
actually has the basic pattern. Similarly in morphological history, 
new things happen. The Greeks evolved a democracy, something 
that had never occurred in the Orient, where their culture mainly 
originated. Ikhnaton became a monotheist, reaching a stage of 
development of thought that was not reached by others in that 
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time. But the recognition of a morphology of history implies that 
there are certain fundamental things that happen, with certain 
problems that have to be met; the possible ways of meeting them 
are few, and hence many of the ways have already been used 
by mankind. The examples of these few problems and the few 
ways of dealing with them are endless, for they make up history. 

There are certain classical situations. For example, whenever one 
group becomes more civilised than the surrounding peoples, there 
develops a state of war between the barbarians and the civilised, 
and it is the barbarians who eventually win. At first, perhaps. 


they retire to the hills or the tundra with their loot; but they 
eventually find it more convenient to stay in the cities; and they 
come, in nearly all cases, to adopt the civilisation of those they had 


fought against or subjugated. Thus they become civilised and less 


military, and they in their turn become the obvious prey for the 


new lot of barbarians without. And so the cycle continues. The 


history of China, of the peoples of the plains of India, of the 
barbarians of the Balkans and the Eastern Roman Empire, the 


earliest history we know—that of the people of Sumeria—these 


are long and dreary records of the repetition of this process. 

When a culture gives rise to the political grouping of the state, 
there is always found within the state a division into various 
conflicting groups or classes. At a certain stage of development 
of such a society one finds the classes which so much interested 
Marx. But other kinds of groupings and classes may be the 
important units of a given society: differences of race, religion, 
colour of skin, or caste, may serve to divide the society into 
conflicting groups. Whatever groups or classes there may be, the 
mass of the population is always subjugated by a small minority, 
which tries to make the majority go in need of the fruits of the 
earth and the doubtful pleasures of a civilised education. 

In the European and the Chinese forms of such societies, the 
subjugated classes have available a pattern of revolt. In Europe 
this readiness to rebel is always in the name of justice, equality 
and brotherly love; revolutions are undertaken in order to 
—in the words of Robespierre —’"fonder sur la terre Vempire 
de la sagesse, de la justice et de la vertu .” They are undertaken 
for the sake of the more numerous, who are represented as the 
more virtuous, in the Christian sense of the word. 
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In our time, problems and patterns of living tend to take on 
political forms. All views and opinions become coloured by 
political aims, and objectivity in anything related to politics 
becomes more difficult to achieve every day. There have been 
times in Europe when problems tended to be problems of 
organised religion. Such a period was that following the renais¬ 
sance (or perhaps one should see it as a part of the renaissance), 
when Protestantism and the thousand Protestant sects were born. 
In an earlier period, in Byzantium, all problems were metaphysical 
and mystically religious. Yet now in Europe, when the economic 
conditions of the majority of the people are better than they have 
ever been before, we find enthusiasm for political changes and an 
urge to alter the economic and social organisation of society in a 
radical way. This is partly due to the cause to which Nietzsche 
pointed, “Das Volk en mangeant hat Appetit bekommen .” It 
seems that it is also due to an increasing psychological discomfort 
in the culture, with a consequent desire to escape from this 
disease, combined with the assumption that this discomfort is not 
psychological but arises in the environment, and that it can be 
relieved by political means. The idea that all discontent can be 
removed by altering the political and economic framework of 
society gets an immense backing, since 1917, from the mere 
presence of the U.S.S.R. No one in the world can shut his eyes to 
the presence of a population of more than a hundred million 
living within the framework of an avowed, if not a real, system of 
communism. Communist Russia is a fact and some kind of 
relation to it must be found by all thinking people. Perhaps of 
equal importance is the organisation of the multitude of the 
proletariat in industrialised countries. The threatened middle 
classes can no longer neglect them, much as they would like to. 

They must find some kind of behaviour towards a potential threat 
in their midst. 

If we want to understand the world, we need always to dis¬ 
tinguish two things: things as they are, and things as we would 
like them to be. It is not necessarily easy to make this distinction, 
for the way in which we experience everything is coloured by us, 
by all that we have lived through and all we are striving for! 
Things as we would like them to be may form the material of 
psychological study; it is interesting to find out why this person 
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desires such a thing, with what purpose, and from what causes. 
Things as they are have also a psychological aspect; but they 
form reality, and as reality, they must be considered from aspects 
other than a psychological one. Nevertheless we can make the 
excuse that it is difficult to apprehend reality. For politics evoke 
strong emotion, so much hatred and so much enthusiasm, that no 
one attempts to avoid lying; indeed lying is called propaganda, 
and has ministries put at its service. Also, according to which side 
wins, we may lose our jobs, our homes and our money. This 
obviously does not make for that detachment which is desirable for 
understanding. 

There are two main attitudes towards the history that is being 
laid down every day: one may have an observing attitude towards 
what is inevitable, which may be called ‘realist’; or one may seek 
to organise social, political and economic phenomena according 
to thought-out imagined ways based on wishes; this may be 

called ‘utopian’. 

To have a realist attitude one needs to have one’s finger on the 
pulse of time, one must know how slowly things change and one 
must be able to see behind the appearances and enthusiasms of 
the moment, even when the moment lasts fifty years. 

“La saine politique n'est pas la science de ce qui est, mais de ce 
qui doit etre .” (Sieyes.) Or rather, the realist attitude says, that 
is exactly what it is not. This thought of Sieyes is nonsense 
through and through. There is no such thing as a science of what 
ought to be. ‘Ought’ is a word unknown in the scientific method. 
Science is concerned with what is, secondarily with what probably 
will be; judgments of value are outside its field. The realist 
attitude is the attitude that distrusts propositions based on 
‘ought’. It is against any plan for changing society according to an 
intellectually conceived plan; it distrusts theories and ideals. The 
realist has to have left the naivety of his adolescence when he 
wanted to have people other than they are. He knows that all that 
has evolved has evolved in such a manner because man un¬ 
consciously and unthinkingly made it that way; unthinkingly 

must be stressed; he did not sit down round a table and p an 
things; his world developed. The realist attitude is simdar to the 
scientific method; it has nothing to do with philosophy or any 
philosophical system. It results from knowledge about man in 
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history. From the observation of the past, it is possible to see that 
certain things must be, that some things will be followed by 
certain other things, that X will lead to either Y or Z. The realist 
sees politics as a question of the calculation of probabilities—as 
Condorcet first taught. 

The utopian point of view is the opposite of the scientific 
method. The scientific method begins with the unemotional 
observation of facts; it does not state how things ought to be. 
From this observation possible relationships are suggested; these 
relationships are condensed into generalisations called theories. 
The word ‘theory’ is used by Utopians to mean a wish. In science 
a ‘theory’ is a temporary suggestion, a guess. For example, two 
detectives are called to the scene of the crime. Neither knows the 
cause of death; but one guesses that it is due to murder, the other 
that it is the result of suicide. This can be expressed in another 
way, by saying that one believes in a suicide theory, the other in a 
murder theory of the cause of death. Each then tries to find 
further facts to confound or support his theory. A theory is only 
temporary. For a hundred and fifty years there was an atomic 
theory of the nature of matter. This is no longer a theory; 
observation has confirmed this guess—that matter is made up of 
particles which we call atoms is now known to be a fact. Evolu¬ 
tion was first a theory, a suggestion; but now facts have been 
culled from geology, zoology, embryology and botany, which 
show that evolution is a fact. But in politics, religion and philo¬ 
sophy, the word ‘theory’ may be used to mean something else. It 
is used pompously to mean a wish. For instance, a Nazi may 
support a racial theory. He means that he likes to believe that the 
occupants of Northern Europe are superior to occupants of other 
lands, and he intends to act as though this were so. Or someone 
puts forward the wish or idea ‘All men are equal’. This becomes 
referred to as the theory that all men are equal. 

This digression on theories is necessary because the word is 

used by both realists and Utopians; yet it often means different 

things to the two groups. One has to consider in every case 

whether a given theory expresses a wish of how things ought to be 

or whether it is a suggested law, summarising the shape of many 
known facts. 

Returning to the two fundamental attitudes towards politics, we 
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can discern that the attitude of the realist is an attitude of respect 
for change. The realist—unlike what one might imagine at first— 
is not opposed to change; he is occupied with the observation and 
consideration of past, present and probably future changes. Yet 
all those who favour the inevitable direction of development of 
society are not realists. Their attitude towards the actual rate of 
change has to be considered. Those who are in sympathy with 
that rate at which change actually occurs are realists; those who 
wish to see the change speeded or slowed are Utopians. In this 
sense, many socialists and communists must be seen as Utopians, 
not because they oppose the inevitable—for theirs is the direction 
in which the organisation of society is moving—but because they 
imagine that the rate of change is faster than it really is. 

The realist attitude may be forced on to politicians, although 
they may prefer a utopian attitude. Political events, economic 
factors, or various circumstances, may make them take a course 
of action which puts them into line with the actual development 
at the right time, thus making them accept the general pattern 
which might have run counter to their private inclinations. An 
example of this was the Emperor of Japan being drawn on to the 
side of the bourgeois capitalists and industrialists in 1868 against 
his traditional Samurai government. In Europe there was the 
example of Gustav III of Sweden, who found it expedient in 
his unconstitutional war against Catherine the Great to unite 
with the clergy, bourgeoisie and peasants, against his own 

aristocracy. 

In politics things are not so simple that we find realists pre¬ 
dominantly in any one political party. For example, socialism 
may be thought out and designed according to certain beliefs and 
ideals; but it may nevertheless be the next step on the path of the 
inevitable, and be a part of the traditional way of that people. 

It was in Florence during the renaissance that the realist 
approach to political matters was first formulated and advocated, 
the two remarkable thinkers who did this were Guicciardini and 
Machiavelli. They examined the history they knew, that of Greece 
and Rome and Italy for the previous century or two, to determine 
a discernible shape. They believed in basing the conduct of the 
affairs of states on the knowledge and experience culled from the 
past and the present. As Guicciardini wrote in his Ricordi : 
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“All that has been in the past and is in the present will also be 
in the future; only the names and the surfaces of things change. 
He who has no eye for this does not recognise them, and so 
cannot profit from his observations to establish the general rule 
or to make a correct judgment.” 

Exactly the same view is put forward by Machiavelli in his 
Discorsi : 

“Wise men were wont to say (and perhaps not unworthily) 
that he who would know what will be, must consider what has 
been already, because there is nothing in the world now nor will 
be hereafter, but what has, and will have conformity with the 
productions of former times.” 

All Machiavelli’s conclusions are based on quoted examples, 
taken either from his experience as a public servant of Florence, 
or from Greek and Roman sources. Knowing from past ex¬ 
perience what the result of such-and-such an action will be, future 
behaviour could be designed; this behaviour is considered only 
according to its probable effects; whether it is right or wrong 
according to conceptions culled from the New Testament or 
whether it is consistent with some hypothetical rights of man 
remains unnoticed. Machiavelli’s advice would be wrong were 
there such things as an eternal soul and a judging god in heaven, 
but for Machiavelli such matters are the concern of philosophers 
and ignorant monks and are not the business of those living in this 
world. Those who wish to understand how things are will 
examine all policy and ideas in the light of their results. 
Machiavelli teaches this to The Prince: 

“I believe that he will be successful who directs his actions 
according to the spirit of the times, and that he whose actions do 
not accord with the times will not be successful. . . . But a 
man is not often found sufficiently circumspect to know how to 
accommodate himself to the change, both because he cannot 
deviate from what nature inclines him to, and also because, 
having always prospered by acting in one way, he cannot be 

persuaded that it is well to leave it . . .” 

The man who explained the realist attitude as a basis for 
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political action, with the greatest force in England, was Disraeli; 
and he founded the Conservative party. Yet in our time, most 
members of that party are Utopians. For they wish either to put 
the clock back, or to keep things as they are, changing no further. 
Nevertheless, in England most Conservatives have a natural, 
matter-of-fact respect for tradition, which is an essential part of 
the realist attitude. The policy of a socialist or a communist party 
in our time may be realist; while that of a reactionary party can 
never be, for the progressive policy may be that which has 
become ripe at the time at which it is advocated. To have an 
attitude of refusal to all change is conservative, but it is not 
realist. For an important lesson learnt from the observation of 
European culture is that there is change. Disraeli expressed his 
attitude towards the inevitable change of European culture as 
follows: 


“In a progressive country change is constant, and the great 
question is, not whether you should resist change which is 
inevitable, but whether that change should be carried out in 
deference to the manners, the customs, the laws, the traditions 
of the people, or in deference to abstract principles and 
arbitrary and general doctrines.” 

This summary puts the essence of the realist attitude. There is a 
realisation that our civilisation is a progressive one, and a know¬ 
ledge at the same time that there are other cultures which do not 
show this changing way of living; there is knowledge that this 
change is inevitable in our culture, which knowledge makes any 
reactionary attitude foolish and unrealist. Disraeli s last sentence 
contains the crux of the difference between the realists and the 
Utopians: whether change should be guided by abstract principles 
made up out of somebody’s mind, or whether they should be 
guided by the way of that people. In his speeches, Disraeli never 
puts forward theories of economics or politics, of government or 
geography. He speaks of political laws. For his attitude to 
society is that of a scientist observing his material; from this 
observation he deduces the underlying pattern, and this he calls a 
law. He realises that there is a way in which things happen, a 
fundamental tendency; nor does he allow any flattery, wishful 
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thinking or mere personal motives to obscure his observations of 
the working of this law. He does not think that whatever the 
people desire must necessarily be the best thing, but is well aware 
that it may lead the community to disaster. And in the tolerance 
of the last century, he was able to say so without being shouted 
down as a fascist. Disraeli supported the Church not from any 
reverence for the Galilean, nor because he believed its tissue of 
lies, but because he knew that every man had a psychological need 
of it. “If no Church comes forward with its title-deeds of truth, 
sustained by the tradition of sacred ages and the conviction of 
countless generations, to guide him, he will find altars and idols in 
his own heart and imagination.” 

Macaulay, who was a Whig, who probably called himself a 
Radical, and who would be called in today’s terminology a 
Liberal, was also a protagonist of the realist attitude. If we read 
any of his speeches, and particularly those supporting the Great 
Reform Bill, we can see the realist attitude, which is summed up 
in his words, “I distrust all general theories of government.” This 
does not imply that one’s actions should be based on opportunism 
or the inspiration of the moment. One’s course of action is to be 
based on ascertainable laws. He said in 1831, “I believe that it is 
possible to obtain some insight into the law which regulates the 
growth of communities, and some knowledge of the effects which 
that growth produces.” 

Clearly this attitude is very old, far older than that of the 
utopian. The utopian way of attempting to deal with social and 
political situations occurs only late in a civilisation, and only in a 
few, changing, extroverted cultures. It is most exceptional for 
beliefs and opinions to be culled from the results of intellectual 
cogitation. Normally, beliefs are protected from reason; or 
rarely, when reason has acquired some respectability, it is used to 
justify afterwards what the society traditionally does. 

One must, of course, be ready to see behind the manner in which 
behaviour or a course of action is presented. Practical self- 
interest in a culture pretending to be altruist is best wrapped up in 
Christian verbiage, which in fact is the usual way of Christians. 
Similarly, something inevitable in the historical line of develop¬ 
ment may make its appearances as behaviour based on wishes or 
on thought-out theory. Since the eighteenth century Europeans 
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think of all their behaviour in terms of reason. Their wishes and 
what is expedient are presented as that which is demanded by 
common sense; tariff wars are presented as economic theory, 
xenophobia is presented as racial hygiene, greed is called business 
efficiency, and avarice economy. This is mainly a relic of the Age 
of Enlightenment. For Reason is the ultimate criterion. But 
being a rationalist is being utopian. An intelligent rationalist, like 
Bertrand Russell, is quite aware of this; he included the idea of 
wish in his definition of a rationalist, “A rationalist must be one 
who wishes men to be rational.” 

The utopian attitude assumes that utopia is a possible world, 
not merely a desirable world. Some Utopians assume that things 
in the past were just as they would like to see them in the present. 
Some place this lovely dream in the historical past of their 
culture, possibly in the Middle Ages, or in the eighteenth century, 
in Europe; some imagine a golden age of innocence, such as the 
Garden of Eden of the Christians, Jews and Mohammedans, or 
such as the early times of harmony of the Confucians, or such as 
the time of idyllic savagery of the followers of Rousseau. Other 
Europeans like to believe that the desirable world lies in the 
future. The Messianic wish-fulfilling utopia of the Jews consisted 
of the arrival of a world-leader who was to lead the chosen people 
to triumph over all men in the world, and he was expected daily; 
he was to be someone like Hitler, not Jesus. It is fortunate for the 
Jews that the Christians—not the Romans—have never under¬ 
stood this; had they done so they would probably have been even 
more cruel to the Jews than they have been already. Those who 
see utopia in the future are numerous in our time. They believe 
that all progress, being a step towards this future, is necessarily 
improvement, and that as things change they become better. 

To say that the Utopians try to change this world to fit in with 
their wishes of a desirable world, does not imply that they are self- 
seekers, in the sense that this word is usually employed. They are 
self-seekers in a psychological sense, although they do not 
understand this. Where there is a conflict between their psy¬ 
chological aims and their material interests, their psychological 
aims often win. Indeed, it might be better for society if they were 
material self-seekers in the usual way; then they might be less dis¬ 
ruptive to society. As it is their private psychological comfort 
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which they are striving to attain, their private way for society may 
suit no one but themselves. And yet in European culture, they are 
often permitted to inflict it on a society which does not want it. 

All those who, unable to adapt their wishes to reality, hope to 
adapt reality to their wishes, are utopian, whether they be 
anarchists, rugged individualists, or people who support unreal 
schemes for monetary reform. Nowadays the Liberals are 
Utopians, for the liberal, like Shchedrin’s carp, is a quiet fish and 
prone to idealism; he has had his day fifty years ago, and remains 
a relic of no importance. All Utopians refuse to believe what is 
obvious—that there can be no perfect government, that there is no 
avoidance of injustice and favouritism, that there is no way of 
making people happy, no way of avoiding the fundamentals of 
biology, war, disease, death, conflicts, hatred, cruelty. 

The Utopians like to think, or assume without having thought, 
that all the factors forming the behaviour of man in society are 
known; this means that we know all that can be known about 
economics, psychology, and sociology. It seems to Utopians to be 
a sensible thing to alter the whole of society and culture according 
to their intellectually worked-out plans. In order to attain their 
world of how it ought to be, they are ready to experiment on a 
colossal scale, to experiment with empires, all their inhabitants, 
with their various ways of living and producing. Yet anyone who 
has done any experimental scientific work knows how frequently 
the expected result of an experiment fails to come off. He knows 
how unforeseen factors interfere with the method throughout, how 
factors which he had overlooked play a large part in causing the 
result, how every detail bears an influence on his final result. The 
prospect of human affairs and the affairs of businesses and nations 
being conducted according to an experimental method is terrify¬ 
ing. For if an unthought-of factor crops up, leading to the death 
of a cat, what of it? Tomorrow, steps will be taken to avoid it, 
when the experiment is repeated. But we have not got another 

Europe. Mistakes and omissions are here far less easily forecast 
and avoided, and far more lethal. 

Utopians tell us how we ought to behave, what in society should 
be allowed and what forbidden. They never realise how little we 
ail know. What they do not cater for in the soul of man demands 
satisfaction elsewhere; it turns up in some guise or other; but they 
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do not recognise it; they do not see the connection with what they 
had forbidden. They just try and exterminate the fascists, or the 
pacifists, the militarists, or the capitalists, or whomever it may be. 
But behaviour has causes. That is what is so difficult to learn and 
to teach. When in the future things do not happen according to 
their intellectually-conceived plans, they will not see that this is 
because one cannot plan in such a way; they will attribute the 
failure to insufficient planning. 

When the Utopians do get control of government, either the 
thought-out reform fails to come off, or the culture collapses or 
comes near to collapsing. For example, the Great Reform in 
Japan in a.d. 645-650 attempted to transform the complete 
sociological and administrative organisation of the country, to 
make it the same as that of China under the T’ang dynasty, more 
or less regardless of the actual organisation of Japan and the 
traditional way that had preceded this organisation. What of 
course happened was that the reform was never implemented, that 
the old organisation continued under new names. 

All Utopians and most Europeans like to believe that all 
problems, and in particular all the problems confronting them, 
have a solution. Some of them may admit that they do not know 
the correct answer at the time, but they are quite sure that there is 
an answer just round the corner. The frequently obvious answer— 
that there is no solution to this problem is something that they 
refuse to see. They prefer to avoid looking reality in the face. 

The Utopians tend to regard all human affairs as being matters 
of principle. With their intellects they conceive of general 
principles, and then try to fashion all things to fit them. They do 
not see that with our present ignorance it is very difficult to have 
any general principles, that all matters needing decision are 
questions of national and local traditions, questions of inevitable 
geographical and geological situation, questions of magnitude. 
They do not know enough physics to know that when the 
magnitude of anything exceeds certain limits, it becomes subject 
to other forces; it becomes something different, and the previous 
rules and conditions may no longer apply. This is already o vious 
in physics and biology, but it seems to be less obvious in the con¬ 
duction of the affairs of humanity, in sociology and in politics 

A principle, such as ‘democracy’ is accepted as right; it is taxen 
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for granted that it is the right system for all peoples, in all times, in 
all places, that it is the right way of finding out and attaining what 
is wanted. In truth such principles are so out of place, that one 
cannot even state that democracy is a good form of government at 
a certain stage of evolution of a culture. For democratic 
organisation may occur at various stages of various cultures. 
Aloysius Horn has written an excellent account of democracy 
working perfectly among the Mpangues, a people of the Congo, 
whom most Europeans would probably consider as backward and 
in a primitive stage of culture. In order to decide whether war was 
to be declared on an enemy tribe or not, the chief first heard his 
councillors, and then decided to let the males of the whole tribe 
decide. A red spear and a white spear were then laid out; each 
male came forward and laid a stick against one or other of the 
spears, the red one meaning war, the white one meaning peace 
with honour. This procedure was gone through twice. It will be 
noted that Mussolini pointed out (ignorant of such peoples) that 
the most democratic of democracies do not call plebiscites to 
decide matters of peace or war, but that these matters are decided 
by the cabinet only. From such examples as the Mpangues, one 
learns that one must be wary before drawing conclusions about 
stages of evolution of cultures, and, also, that conceptions such as 
democracy are best seen not as principles, but as matters of 
tradition, magnitude and convenience. 

It will be realised that the utopian idea is not universal. That is 
to say that many, perhaps all, people, have phantasies of regions 
where all their wishes are satisfied and where there is no conflict 
between these wishes, but it is rare for people to try to alter the way 
of living of the community to accord with these phantasies. 
Indeed, intelligent peoples, such as the Chinese, the Indians, and 
the early Jews, avoided any useless conjectures about a heaven- 
the Jews kept silent on the matter, Confucius wisely said that he 
failed to understand how anyone could know anything about it 
and the Indians deduced that it must be a state of nothingness. 

To try and understand how so many intellectuals come to have 
an ^rational and unreal belief, one might ask what wishes it 
satisfies, and what part of reality they cannot accept. It seems that 
the belief or the wish that progress is always the same as improve¬ 
ment may be a part of a substitute for religion. Brought up as we 
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were within a simple nineteenth-century materialist outlook we 
need to remind ourselves that the European is not satisfied with 
the smallness of his everyday material living; it is not enough to 
earn one’s daily bread, to create children—and then to die. But in 
a culture where one lives one’s fife as a member of a continuous 
family, observed and aided by one’s ancestors, where one is a 
bridge to the future, there questions about the insignificance and 
purposelessness of one’s fife are unlikely to arise. It is not 
surprising that such a culture has developed no other religion than 
that. It is also clear that in all things but material things such a 
culture provides more satisfaction in living for its members as 
they grew old. For not only are the old people on their way to 
becoming ancestors, but the whole form of the culture is based on 
reverence for the old. In Europe, as one gets old life tends to 
become more and more pointless. Here, where the family is o 
relatively little importance, the young drift away; they may go off 
and live in Australia, and perhaps they never write home; they 
have homes of their own, with their own friends and interests. 
Their parents and widowed or unmarried relatives who have 
finished their home-making or careers are left unattached and 


alone. - . f 

In European culture, communities are so enormous that they 

almost do not exist. (In Britain this is lessened by the B.B.C., 

which organises the whole community as a jolly family.) People 

in Europe are no longer members of a clan, of a tribe, of a village, 

or of any unit. They are left isolated—and purposeless. Even the 

link with God has gone. . 

Thus unlinked and purposeless, man needs to beheve m some 

enormous scheme into which he fits. His unspoken fear—that all 
is really purposeless and causeless—was formerly to be shut out by 
religion. That was the wall man built to keep this fear away. As 
the religious conception of life has slowly wilted away, and as the 
people of Europe have become less Christian and more world y> 
the belief in progress has become a new wall, and has taken on th 
force that the religious idea formerly possessed. Life would not be 
worth living for these people if the world were not being un¬ 
proved (in a Christian-democratic-matenalistic sense). In the old 

religious days men saw the eventual attainment of parade as the 
. • . _ xr_tVu*m«f»lves as lnstrumenib iu 
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improve the state of this world, their combined efforts making up 
progress. The European unthinkingly accepts that it is the pur¬ 
pose and the duty of every man to leave the world a better place 
than he found it. When he surveys his work, he sees the inevitable 
changes as improvement, and as his own marvellous contribution. 
If the direction of change were not improvement, then all people 
would be living useless lives in the scheme of improving the 
world; and the terrible question of the purposelessness of every- 
thing would be obvious. If there is no progress it is useless trying 
to leave the world a better place. Man then falls back on his 
pointless living for himself and his family—which he always finds 
insufficient. The accent has shifted from improving oneself to 
improving the world around. This conception of progress was 
unknown in the Middle Ages; it was only after the renaissance 
that it became possible. It did not enter the minds of the men of 
those times to try to improve this world. To the man of that time, 
this world was a journey to the next world, a pilgrimage through a 
wilderness beset with trials and temptations, through which one 
had to pass, as an essential stage in the life of the soul; better and 
more significant things were to come in the life hereafter. This 
was a transient fife, the world a tent. We are now so far from this 
point of view that it seems extraordinary to us materialists when 
we learn that the Genoese, as a reward for their part in the 
Crusade, asked for the ashes of John the Baptist. After the 
renaissance, every man became more interested in this world than 
in a hypothetical next one. Then the middle-class business-man 
came to the fore. He was a Calvinist or a Puritan; he believed in 
predestination, that he was doomed from before his birth to be 
saved or left in the outer darkness, however he might behave. (It 
is curious that these successful business-men made use of this 
religion, for usually the successful believe in free-will, and the 
unsuccessful believe in fate.) This excused him from seeking 
grace or mercy from his Lord, since he could do nothing about the 
state of his soul anyway; he could therefore go ahead and con¬ 
centrate on this world. It might be thought that this would have 
e to a great increase in criminality. But individual crime is a 
socio ogically determined phenomenon and is independent of 
moral beliefs. It did, however, lead to a great general lowering 
o standards of the ordinary man in his dealings with his neighbour 
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(judged from the Christian point of view), and to that state of 
materialism which is unthinkingly accepted today. It led to a 
neglect of his own mental life, leaving all that part of his make-up 
which needed a supra-personal aim, free to concentrate on a 
heaven in this world; this heaven he saw naturally as a materialist 
and puritanical-moral one. (Hence the United States of America, 
which is God’s own country.) 

This conception of progress as improvement implies an 
enthusiasm for change, for its own sake. To such progressive 
people the organisation of the world tends to seem simple; it is a 
fight between those who want change—the good, and those who 
oppose it—the bad. They never suspect that politics are the arena 
in which repressed fulfilments of wishes and projections of private 
conflicts are fought out; they ask no questions about the source of 
the floods of emotion which pour forth in the political drama. 
The conception of progress as improvement can get support from 
one branch of man’s endeavour only: the realm of technical 
achievement based on the scientific method. Because we now 
have motor-cars and radio, people naively think we have im¬ 
proved. This conceiving of progress as improvement is a recent 
growth, and one peculiar to Western civilisation. Ancient 
Egyptians, the Aztecs, the Normans, the Tartars of the Great 
Khan, never thought of such a thing. Our quasi-religious faith in 
progress forms one of the bases of our dedication to the future— 
which is such an important feature of the last hundred and fifty 
years. All other periods work for the present, or for an after-life, 
or they try to avoid working altogether. Each father may work 
for the continuation of his family or his clan, but the community 
does not set about devoting itself to the future, as ours does. 

Between 1500 and 1800, we can see that our ancestors lived in 
the present. They have left the manifestations of their living in 
their clothes, their architecture, their dances, poetry and drama. 

It is clear that they showed themselves, that they were in no hurry, 
that they lived in a stately present. They were able to stretch out 
each moment to its full. They paraded to each other, played parts 
to each other, feeling themselves and their fellows to be important. 
And being important, they dressed the part and acted the part, 
wrote elegant letters to each other, and spent hours in entertaining 
themselves, in eating and drinking and making love. Their 
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buildings were designed to be seen, rather than to be warm and 

comfortable, the architect considered what kind of a background 

his buildings would make to people parading, what proportions 

it would give mankind, so that man should look stately and 

important as he lived. Their buildings had facades and men and 

women dressed themselves in facades, in something elegant and 

static to be looked at; it was not something leading away into the 

future: it was an aim in itself, itself its whole excuse, with no other 

purpose needed. As we are mere stepping-stones to the future, 

and do not live in the present, we lack all the dignity that is 

characteristic of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Our 

clothes are somewhat efficient and not elegant, for they are not 

designed to be looked at and shown off. Our manners are simple, 

quick, and informal; formality is a waste of time, it is a part of 

seeing oneself as dignified and important. Our furniture is 

designed to be labour-saving and easily-cleaned, so that time is left 

for building the future. Gothic was built ad majorem Dei gloriam. 

Baroque and rococo were built for this world, to be beautiful in 

their own time, as a part of the lives of elegant men and women, 

dressed and wigged to look beautiful, to please each other in their 

lives. We spend as little time and money as possible in putting up 

houses like factories, machines a habiter\ they are not to be 

noticed, for they are merely efficient shelters in which to carry out 

various functions which bring about progress for the benefit of 

the future. A facade is derided as dishonest, unpractical, and 

functionless. For our buildings, not being designed to be looked 

at, are not worth looking at; appearance is considered beside the 

point. They are aborigines’ huts, made of our materials, glass 

asbestos, concrete. In terms of the criteria of the past, our time 

cannot produce great architecture. Our aesthetic criterion is one 

of function, of utility. It is assumed that if something is functional, 

it must be beautiful. One could equally well say, that if it is 

functional, it must be ugly. For the truth is obvious: the two are 
not necessarily related. 

Even the efficiency of which we are so proud in business, 
industry or bureaucracy, is seen not so much as an end in itself or 
as a means of giving ourselves happiness or at least, contentment 
but as a means of providing more material things, so that the 
general economic life will be more comfortable in the future. All 
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those enrolled in the service of one of our ‘isms’ serve this future; 
socialists, communists, fascists, Trotskyists, even many supporters 
of Labour. They do not notice that while they are devoting 
themselves to the future their one and only life slips by. And this 
happens to every generation, so that each generation is working 
miserably for a future generation that never comes, and the future 
generation is also attending only to their future generations, and 
remembers us, their ancestors, and our sacrifices, no more than we 
remember ours. 

This idealism of progress and the future of mankind has the 
effects of all idealisms. It causes us to regard the present lives of 
our fellows as of no importance. For what is one little life in 
terms of the future? What difference will it have made when the 
millenium arrives? It brings with it that vile idealist morality 
that the end justifies the means. 

From this criterion of efficiency for the sake of the future, 
everyone feels he has to justify himself. He asks himself, What 
are you doing for the world to come, for the future? They dare 
not answer that they are just living contentedly, sleeping, enjoying 
their food and playing with their children, that they like painting 
pictures, writing lyrical poetry when they feel like doing it. For 
they know that they ought to be inventing a new anti-biotic drug, 
putting up houses, planning, balancing imports and exports, 
teaching people psychology. They know that if they are not doing 
such things the rest of the community condemns them, and they 
fear that they are rightly condemned—for what are they doing for 
the future, for the masses to come, and the proletariat ? 

As the main guardian of the future is the state, and as in this 
final stage of capitalism private patronage has passed away, the 
only patron left for all creators, for all poets—to use the word 
archaically—is the state. And so the state asks all thinkers, 
philosophers, scientists, artists, writers, poets, to justify their lives. 
It has only one criterion: efficiency in creation of the future, 
progress, dedication to the hypothetical material welfare of uture 
generations. This nightmare of national efficiency is less prevalent 
in the more civilised countries, such as France, Belgium, Holland, 
Italy and Scandinavia, and most marked among the baclpvara 
Eastern Europeans, Russians, Czechs, Germans, and Americans. 
From here, in Western Europe, it looks as though the American 
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way of life is less dedicated to the future than the Russian. 
America, still being capitalist, retains a basis of honest selfishness 

although it prefers to keep this concealed beneath the usual 
trappmgs of Christian cant and hypocrisy. 

It used to be considered mildly funny that a plaque could be put 
up m the eighteenth century in praise of a clergyman who preached 
tor thirty years without enthusiasm. But now that we have lived to 
experience the horror of German Sturm und Drang romantic 
idealism in pohtics, perhaps we begin to appreciate the wisdom of 
a classical period. Perhaps we begin to understand that any kind 
of idealism is more than suspect. The living of civilised people in 
our age is so difficult that it may be reckoned praise enough to say 
of someone that he passed through life causing pain to no one 
When anyone sets out to do good to humanity then let us beware* 
close on the desire to do good, there follows force, tyranny’ 

murder, wars and fear. 


In our time in Europe we have had opportunity of observing 
what happens when a small group of intellectuals introduce a 
planned and thought-out utopian scheme of organising society 
We have before us the example of the introduction of Marxist 
communism into Czanst Russia. Here we see that those unhappy 
Utopians, who fail to understand the difference between utopian 
wishes and the necessities of reality, who cannot relinquish their 

drea “*’ P refer nng the Gospel according to Karl Marx 

regime of Stalin, are regarded as enemies of the state; under 

the labels of counter-revolutionaries, left deviationists, or social- 

democrats, they are liquidated. In a republic as democratically 

organised as is the U.S.S.R., Utopians could be dangerous. They 

might be able to persuade their fellows to vote for impractical 

schemes, and wreck the organisation of factories, farms and trade 
unions. uauc 


The essential historical viewpoint of Marxism should eliminate 

excuse for being like 

Andr6 Gide and going to Russia with a bee in one’s bonnet and 
coming back without ,t. Gide, for reasons unknown to himself 
gradually developed into a utopian kind of communist, and spent 
a few months in the U.S.S.R. He returned to France, dis¬ 
illusioned, and wrote two books, pointing out that life in Russia 
in the mneteen-thirt.es was like life in Russia before the revolution 
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On reading his pathetic comments, one realises that the sad thing 
is not that dreams cannot be fulfilled but that the dreamers 
imagined they could be. 

Simple communists imagined that countries could be run by the 
workers. Obviously the only way in which the workers could run 
things was by delegating their authority to certain men, so that 
they would run things for them. This is to set up a bureaucracy, 
and no bureaucracy is likely to regard itself as subservient to the 
grimy factory worker. The delegate always sees himself as 
superior to those whom he is meant to represent, he always 
becomes a ruler, and not a mouthpiece. Moreover, the delegates 
and the bureaucrats mean to keep their superiority: they have no 
intention of returning to the coal-face or the furrow. To keep 
their position of authority they use all the means that have been 
used throughout history. Order, for them, means the old order. 
They discard the clothes and habits of manual workers, adopting 
those of clerics, and they do no manual work; they lie to their 
electors, and work the usual political intrigues; they imprison 
their opponents on false charges and spy on their private lives, 
and, when the time is ripe, they make wars, concentrating all the 
disruptive force of their people on to external enemies. The 
officials who run the bureaucracy do that first thing which all 
people do as soon as they are able; they have domestic servants to 
carry out the daily drudgery. These appear in Soviet statistics 
under the name of ‘working women’ or ‘and others’. The 
bureaucracy sees the obtaining of a separate room, sufficient food 
and smart clothing for itself as its first function; for such 
elementary things are scarce in this planned socialist state. Its 
next function must automatically become the suppression of any 
criticism of this factual denial of communist principles; this is 
performed with the help of the glorification of the all-knowing 
genius, Stalin. As always, each member of the ruling group sees to 
it that his own family has privileges, that it does not have to 
compete on equal terms with all ordinary people. Their children 
can now be given a better start in life; payment for higher 
education has been reintroduced and the children of the rich can 
now go to these schools regardless of their merit. Throughout 
society the usual systems of nepotism, kotowing, buying favours 
and all the usual petty corruption then become organised, lh 
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Stalinist bureaucrats have restored private property. It is now 
referred to as personal property’, but whatever its name, it can 
be inherited, and passed on to children who have not earned it, 
but who receive it through the accident of birth. In 1947 penalties 
for the theft of this personal property were increased from three 
and six months’ imprisonment to five and ten years’. A decree 
promulgated in 1948 gave citizens the right to build a house and to 
own the land on which it is built, in perpetuity. Thus private 
property is now inherited by the family. In the conflict between 
communist ideals and beliefs and the desire to possess private 
property, the ideals are lost. This is always the result of such a 
conflict, with the exception of abnormal periods of enthusiasm, 
that never last more than a generation. In all cultures, the 
possession of wealth ensures prestige, but to get the prestige, the 
wealth must be shown. By the time private property has been re¬ 
introduced, the communist part of the communist revolution has 
ended. 


Gross inequality of pay has been introduced, under the title of 
'Reform of the Wage-system’. It was officially stated that this 
principle is in accordance with socialism and communism, while 
the real communist equality of remuneration which it replaced was 
referred to as ‘petit bourgeois levelling’. Piece-work has also been 
reintroduced. Competition is encouraged in the schools; on 
leaving school the young man finds it again in the factories: one 
farm competes against another, one district against another This 
goes under the title of‘socialist emulation’. 


The fact is that in the U.S.S.R. there has been a restoration of 
classes. There has grown up a privileged minority, an aristocracy 
of respectable people, of those who hold the authority and who 
conform. They have the usual emphasis on social status, typical of 
feudal aristocratic, and bourgeois societies. This is emphasised in 
the traditional ways, by fine clothing, good manners, leisure. And 
the main pleasure for those who feel themselves to be among the 
privileged is that described by St. Thomas Aquinas for those in 
heaven. Bean in regno ccelesti videbunt pcenas damnatorum, ut 
beatitudo ilhs magts complacent. Their favoured position is of 
course obvious to the thinking members of this class, and a few of 
hem have guilty consciences. Antun Ciliga recorded in his most 
interesting book, The Russian Enigma, that a director of a Moscow 
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factory said in 1932, “During the daytime we do propaganda 
work among our workmen in favour of the general line, and we 
explain to them that socialism is about to triumph in our country; 
but at night, among colleagues, we drink tea and wonder whether 
we are representatives of the proletariat or of a new exploiting 
class.” As the Marxist textbooks state that under the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat there are no classes, some Russians say 
with bitterness, “There are no classes now, only categories.” 
Whatever the hierarchical grades are called, competitive, power- 
grasping Europeans cannot tolerate equality. After all, it needs 
only one man, who is determined to get on, to upset the whole 
system, and no means in a modern state have yet been devised to 
prevent the appearance of this one man. A revolution changes 
nothing basic in a culture. Such basic things are the national 
characteristics of a people, the lust for power, competition for the 
sake of oneself and one’s family, intolerance of anything which is 
in any way frightening or threatening. If certain institutions are 
retained by the new regime, those filling places in the institutions 
will be the same as their prototypes of the old regime. Officers in 
the army remain what officers in armies always are, bureaucrats 
have their usual mentality and behaviour, rulers behave as rulers. 
For a certain position in society demands and always gets a certain 
type of person. Trotsky is surprised to find “The present leaders of 
the Soviet trade unions are not much different in their psychological 
type from the Citrines, Jouhaux, and Greens. Other phraseology, 
but the same scornfully patronising relations to the masses, the 
same conscienceless astuteness in underhand manoeuvres, the 
same conservativism, the same narrowness of vision, the same 
concern for their own peace, and finally the same worship for the 
most trivial forms of bourgeois culture. The Soviet colonels and 
generals are in the majority little different from the colonels and 
generals of the rest of the earth, andi n any case are trying their 
best to be like them.” 

The opposition of the rest of the world favoured Russian 
nationalism; socialism in one country readily gave way to 
patriotism, to the belief that Russia is the only country in the 
world that matters, to the subordination of everyone and every¬ 
thing to a Russian infiltration of the world. This spirit defeated 
international communism. And it was one of the main causes of 
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the success of the Nazis in gaining power in Germany. Com¬ 
munists outside Russia were seen as, and in fact became, the 
friends of a foreign militarist power; they were not inter¬ 
nationalists. 

Once the original Russian Utopians had made their revolution, 
those who could be objective ceased to be utopian. The practical 
men came to the front, and those who could not tolerate the non- 
utopian way of reality had to be removed from positions in which 
they could be dangerous. These practical people then did what 
many practical men do, whose road to power has been based on an 
impractical ideology: they edited and altered the original holy 
books and works of the prophet to make them accord with their 
own practice. 

Returning to the general features of the utopian attitude, we 
may consider the question: from where do the Utopians get their 
ideas of how things ought to be? 

There is an age-old assumption that there is such a thing as 
absolute truth. This idea, developed in Europe from later Greek 
philosophers, entails the assumption that there is such a thing as a 
knowledge of this pure truth; and therefore there is knowledge of 
truth, which is unrelated to man and to man’s perception of it, 
unrelated to the sense organs and the functioning nervous system of 
man. In European culture it is believed then that there is a truth, 
floating freely in the universe, known only to God. Philosophy 
and science used to be conceived as attempts to bring this pure 
knowledge within the territory of the understanding of man. If 
then there is pure knowledge, there are also pure laws of order 
governing the universe. These can also be found by philosophy. 
And once they are known, it is naturally desirable to construct 
society and culture according to these laws. 

All such questions may be considered as sociological products. 
Without going into all the relevant sociological factors in each 
case, one can discern the general shape of circumstances which 
gives rise to the spread and acceptance of utopian beliefs. For 
example, the slaves of the Roman Empire are ready to adopt a 
religion which invents a heaven into which no rich man can enter, 
where there are no privileged, no owners of property: they are 
eager to make propaganda for turning this world into such a place. 
It is obvious how the miserable and exploited working class of 
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nineteenth-century Europe gets its idea of how things ought to be. 

Obviously the top-dogs are too busy enjoying their position of 
power and prestige to bother about conceiving a utopia. It would 
be pointless for them to imagine themselves in the other man’s 
shoes, and to deduce that it would be desirable to give up all the 
good things they had. For part of the pleasure of having power 
and prestige is the knowledge of the rarity of their possession; 
there is little point in being on top unless you know and everyone 
else knows that you are top-dog. 

The rich man does not give his wealth to the poor because he 
knows it is horrid to be poor. Only in some times and places do 
thinkers imagine that all men are equal, and that the world should 
be reformed in favour of the masses. In the usual times and places 
men’s ideas of how it should be are based on how it is, or how it 
used to be, or how it might be so that they personally could be 
richer, more privileged, more important and more powerful. 

On a superficial level, we can see that the European Utopians in 
general know how things ought to be, because God told them 
how. He appeared in the form of Jesus Christ, and left behind 
him general principles and some concrete proposals of reform, 
showing how things ought to be. Although very few people have 
been naive enough to try and carry out these proposals as they are 
laid down in the New Testament, this scheme forms the blue¬ 
print of nearly all European utopian programmes. It is true that 
there was nothing original in it. But Europeans, brought up in 
Christian culture, have their version of utopia from Jesus, and not 
from similar figures in other cultures. 

All European Utopians, however, do not recognise themselves as 
Christians. Marx and Lenin, for example, were atheists. This fact 
does not prevent all their desires and their schemes for ‘improving’ 
the lot of mankind from being grounded in Christianity. It is 
obvious only to a convinced Christian that one man should not 
possess slaves. To any realist, the only obvious feature of such a 
situation is that by some means or other the one man is able to 
have them. If it is considered that he ought not to possess fellow 
human beings as slaves, this judgment is based on some criteria. It 
ought not to be so, because all men are equal, because the Kingdom 
of Heaven is reserved for the poor and the miserable, and Hell for 
the rich. If women ought to have the same opportunities as men, 
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they ought to, because Christianity considers it wrong to make 
people suffer, because you should do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you, because God regards all souls as of equal 
value. 

Since the time of the Encyclopaedists and Rousseau, it is 
claimed that all the ideas about improving society and humanity 
are based on reason—on reason, as this word was understood 
during the late eighteenth century. Once an intellectual has 
begun thinking that one should not do a certain thing because it is 
unreasonable, or should do such a thing because it is reasonable, 
he may soon be well on the way to organising a whole society 
based on reason. Now it is true that the intellectual’s ideas on 
what is reasonable are a social product, and that they are not the 
result of pure reason, but that they are influenced by the culture in 
which he has been brought up. But they are not related closely 
enough. They are detached. They are based on ‘as if’ pro¬ 
positions which are untrue. And in fact they are usually based on 
the Christian idealisms of European wish-fulfilments. Behind 
them there are often arguments like this: if people were unselfish 
or desired only to do good or wanted only peace or were not 
competitive or were not aggressive—then it would be reasonable 
to organise things in such or such a way. Or even when based on 
less Christian wish-fulfilments, they assume that all factors within 
the soul of man and the behaviour and wishes of men in groups 
are known, and that people themselves know what they want, and 
that the problems inherent in the human situation are soluble; and, 
moreover, they have the right solution which one can attain by 
means of reasonable thought. 

In European culture, most people would say that it is reasonable 
to tax the rich to provide food and clothing for the poor. It is 
difficult to see how such an idea is reasonable. It may be agreed 
that it is desirable to do so. There are many causes of this agree- 
men .t* ^* s a & ree d because all members of society have had a 
Christian training. It is agreed because the rich fear to be dis¬ 
possessed violently should the poor become too discontented. Or 
it might be agreed because the general standard of hygiene becomes 
too low, if there are too many poor in the community, and if the 
poor are too poor. Such matters are largely sociologically deter¬ 
mined, and are not worked out by reason, the tool of the intellect. 
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It is no more reasonable to tax the rich to provide for the poor 
than to tax the poor to provide for the rich. When the intel¬ 
lectuals, who supported or who provided the justification for the 
French Revolution, supported the poor against the crumbling 
aristocracy, they did so in the name of Reason; they should have 
done so in the name of Christianity. Lord Morley, in his essay on 
Condorcet, informs us that Condorcet gave up hunting, for “to 
derive delight from what inflicts pain on any sentient creature 
revolted his conscience and offended his reason”. Yet reason has 
nothing to say here. His conscience may well have spoken, and 
all that his education had given him may have led him to avoid 
causing unnecessary pain. Perhaps his reasoning may have shown 
him that hunting caused the animal more pain than it gave the 
hunter pleasure. But even then it is still neither reasonable nor 
unreasonable to go hunting. The Bongo divorce their wives for 
laziness, but not for adultery. Perhaps that is reasonable. 

Although the Bishop in Jerusalem tells us that there are seven 
hundred million Christians in the world, one may be pardoned for 
not having noticed it. For in spite of explicit instructions from the 
Son of God, little attempt has been made to bring about 
Christianity. Nevertheless, one of the effects of Europeans being 
brought up within such a salvation religion may be that they all 
come to assume that there are other possible better worlds. 
Another cause of the development of the utopian attitude in 
Europe may be the hypocrisy of this culture, which is an in¬ 
evitable part of the great difference between its religion and its way 
of living. For this culture, by comparison with all others, makes 
no attempt to live up to its professed standards; when measured 
by the standards of its own religion, it stands convicted. This 
difference between precept and practice is in fact recognised by the 
members of the culture, although they might deny it when it is 
pointed out to them. It is shown in their way of bringing up their 
children. They hide from their children their bombing and their 
using of poison gas and bacterial warfare, their faithlessness in 
marriage, their sexual activities, and their various social dis¬ 
honesties, including lying. This discrepancy between religious 
ethical commands and actual living is not seen in the culture of the 
ancient Jews or ancient Greeks, nor in that of the Hindus, the 
Aztecs, the Esquimaux, the American Indians, or the Chinese. In 
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Europe, we have given ourselves a great deal of trouble by 
professing a religion totally unlike our way of living. One effect of 
this, is that when the children come to observe and to think at all 
independently (of course, this does not usually happen) they are 
liable to see this discrepancy between the practice and the ideals of 
the culture. Some of these youths, who owing to factors from 
their earlier upbringing take the religion seriously, attempt to 
solve the conflict between the practice and the ideals by trying to 
change ordinary everyday living so as to make it fit the word of 
God. They may not be content with the Protestant attitude of 
relegating religion to a water-tight compartment, nor with the 
Catholic attitude of accepting the fact that the world is full of 
sin. 

In the bourgeois milieu of Europe, the children are kept away 
from much of the lives of their parents; they are not allowed to see 
that they are fallible, that they are not Christians, that they are 
worldly, and that they have sexual interests. In this bourgeois 
milieu, sex is considered as dirty and wrong, as something to be 
hushed up. And European culture being authoritarian, parents 
and adults make themselves appear to their children as gods; as 
gods, they know right from wrong; and, having free-will—free¬ 
will is implied throughout the whole upbringing of the child—the 
gods, of course, always choose to do what is right and never what is 
wrong. In adolescence, somehow—how does it happen?—the 
children learn that the adults are not always good, that they are 
worldly, and that they have sexual thoughts and deeds. Indeed, 
here where sin is maximal, their own parents have sinned. Sex, 
however, is only one aspect of the discrepancy between prescribed 
and actual conduct. Private property and the acquisition of 
wealth are also forbidden by the Son of God. All pleasure, the 
flesh, all worldliness and self-indulgence, have been forbidden by 
St. Paul and the Fathers of the Church. Any form of killing of 
human beings is proscribed as a fearful sin, and the profession of 
soldiering leads straight to Hell; there are no alleviating circum¬ 
stances in these commands, as the Quakers alone recognise. To 
avoid accepting the reality that stands so at variance with all that 
he has been taught is right and good, the youth goes heaven¬ 
hunting. He refuses to accept the world as it is, with its sin and 
pain, hypocrisy and horror, and becomes an idealist, a utopian. 
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He gradually invents his world of should and ought, taking the 
pattern from his predecessors. On a superficial level his world of 
how it ought to be is based on the conventional idealisms of his 
culture, which lead back to Jesus and the New Testament. 

On the whole, it is the good children who become the Utopians. 
The average child accepts the morality and the state of affairs he 
finds around him; he does what all the others do. But a certain 
type of good child tries to do what he has been taught to do. He is 
unwilling to make the usual compromise with the world. He feels 
compelled to make the part of the world on which he has an 
influence, more like that which it ought to be. And unless he is 
very untrusting, very rebellious, or very independent, he does not 
doubt that he knows how it ought to be. 

Thus the Utopians, being on the side of Jesus and knowing the 
purity of their intentions, feel themselves to be, and indeed they 
are, the righteous. 

Of course, there are fashions in utopias just as in everything else. 
The adolescent can choose only a utopia that he knows about. In 
the Middle Ages he might have wished to organise society in 
order to seek the Holy Grail; in our time he is more likely to try 
and bring about a communist revolution. 

If we refuse utopia, do we merely have to accept things as they 
are, or that to which they seem to be leading? When we are faced 
with alternatives affecting society, it seems that choosing based on 
fantasy is absurd. Things perhaps could be thought out and 
worked out intellectually, provided that all factors and their 
possible inter-relationships were known and provided that all 
would agree on the desired ends and the means to obtain them. 
One can see that in reality it is very rare for all factors to be 
known, and almost as rare for everybody to agree on ends and 
means. 

It seems perhaps that maybe some types of problems could be 
solved by intellectual planning. If a village has to be supplied with 
water or with electric power, the problem might be conceived as 
simple and straightforward, like finding the square root of a 
number or the area of a field. But we find that as soon as we have 
to deal with people, problems become complicated and far- 
reaching. We find that they have to be brought to agree or else to 
be forced or cajoled; they may not all want the new development, 
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and certainly not want it enough to pay for it. Further, one 
should consider that the changes brought about by the advent of a 
main water supply or electrification are potentially very wide; 
they are likely to affect the whole living and the way of living of 
future generations. Should this be explained to the village? Are 
the villagers likely to grasp the full extent of this change? And if 
they do eventually understand that such changes in the technical 
way of living are likely to alter the whole shape of their society, 
will they then want the change? By now, anyway, it is clear that 
such simple problems are not simple at all, that they involve 
taking decisions and expecting others to make decisions about 
questions which lead straight into the unknown. 

It would seem that anything that affects people is best fashioned 
according to the traditional way of the people; traditions are 
always the most important data. In choosing between the 
alternatives, it is best to base the choice on helping people to adapt 
themselves to inevitable changes. The adaptation must consider 
what people want, and this is closely related to who and what the 
people are, in fact, to their traditional way. For we are not 
concerned with designing things for people as they might be or 
ought to be. To accord facts with people and people with the facts 
—that is quite difficult enough, without reforming or changing 
people any more rapidly than they already change. 

But now that we have some knowledge of the pattern and make¬ 
up of societies, now that we have learnt respect for all that psycho¬ 
analysis has taught, one might answer that perhaps we could now 
try and work things out according to intellectually-conceived 
plans, or that we could at least try and direct the development of 
society so that it should satisfy people as they are. 

The crux of the matter is perhaps to get something on which all 
people are agreed. That form of planning is to be avoided which 
is based on thought-out ideal principles, having insufficient regard 
for or knowledge of reality and of people and their wants—rather 
than their needs. If people could agree on an aim, and if all 
factors could be known, then it seems that it might well be 
possible and sensible to plan. Such a kind of planning might be 
done by realists and Utopians. But usually they do not agree 
about the aim. And, as in reality, we are still far from such a way 
of dealing with the world and each other, and are likely always to 
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remain so, government has still to be carried out according to the 
tradition of the formed groups. All things that are largely 
unknown—and this includes sociological and psychological 
phenomena—have at present to be allowed to develop naturally. 

The needs of people organised in societies are not only such 
obvious ones as come to mind—clothes, warmth, food and drink. 
On a merely conscious level we might all agree that everyone 
should have enough to eat and means of keeping warm in cold 
countries. But on less conscious levels, decisions affecting the 
provision of these essentials often become altered by personal 
motives of power; enough, certainly; but margarine for them, 
butter for us; one course in the evening meal is ample for them, a 
three-course dinner for us. The distribution of these essentials 
takes us immediately into the whole economic problems of our 
times: problems of the distribution and production of all 
necessities and luxuries for curiously distributed populations. 
Observing what has happened in Soviet Russia, what one knew 
would happen, one wonders if the mass of the people will ever be 
allowed for long to enjoy the products of the earth. The unequal 
distribution has always been a main factor of status and prestige 
used to cause and maintain a hierarchy. 

To have a completely realistic assessment of what people need is 
necessary for any form of planning. Yet today it is quite im¬ 
possible to obtain this knowledge. The influence of Christian 
idealism is still so strong that those who might make this assess¬ 
ment are too few or do not exist. Those who would at present try 
to do it would be psychologists and statisticians. They are far too 
deeply immersed in the prejudices of their own culture to be able 
to assess it, and are usually too small-minded to grasp such a 
concept anyway. Also, they are members of the middle class. 
They imagine that everybody is like themselves, that the working 
class is like their class, and they think of their own class as the 
normal. The way in which the influence of idealism would 
probably obscure an objective assessment of people’s real needs 
would perhaps be as follows. We might consider that envy, to 
take one example, could be a basic need of people in our time. 
Perhaps people need to envy those they feel are above them, 
perhaps they need to vaunt their superiority before those they feel 
are beneath. Perhaps this is an essential cementing factor holding 
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our large hierarchical groups together. Despising others may be a 
basic need. Would the planned society provide a group of people 
to be despised? For it may be that scapegoats are necessary for 
the maintenance of society in our time. Would the assessors even 
reckon with such a ‘bad’ motive? Do most people need others to 
be unconventional, to break certain conventions and respect 
others? Do people need to be aggressive? Do they need to fight? 
Sex is no longer neglected, for since D. H. Lawrence, Freud and 
the Protestant Church’s acceptance of birth control for the 
married only, sex is not considered as bad as it used to be. Perhaps 
one of the causes of men binding themselves into political groups 
and states is to permit to the group that which is forbidden to 
the individual. Anyway, if not the cause of it, that is how it has 
worked out; and it may be an important cementing factor in the 
solidarity of the political entity. For one must realise that the 
maximum of wickedness done in the world is never done by mere 
single criminals, but by governments; one might see government 
as an institution organised for the purpose of causing unhappiness. 
In our time it is obviously important to try and answer the 
question of the desirable position of ‘leaders’ in politics. This is a 
question which all non-fascists regard as taboo, but our time will 
stand out in history as the time during which democracy melted 
away before the self-appointed leader. It may be that the increase 
in bureaucracy, which modern conditions and the desire for 
security demand, tends to encourage the emergence of leaders. 
For a main characteristic of the leader is that he stands outside 
all conventional forms, and that he is beyond and above the 
unpopular bureaucracy. The leader may satisfy needs of the 
governed which are left untouched by the conventional organisa¬ 
tion to civil servants and officials. 

There is a lack of knowledge of all factors. We are inept 
enough when faced with facts we know, but we are completely 
impotent when having to deal intellectually with factors which we 
do not understand or do not know exist. 

It always remains unnoticed by the Utopians and is at most only 
dimly felt by the realists that the features of government about 
which they both fight are not so very important. The permitted 
standard of behaviour of the rulers is much more important than 
the form of government. In the fight in the Roman republic, 
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whether the plebeian party or the senatorial party gained a 
temporary victory was important only to the losers and winners 
at each passing time. But, observing this civilisation for periods of 
longer than two or three generations, one sees that what was more 
important was the fact that the enemy of Rome could always bribe 
a proportion of its rulers to impede the war effort of his country; 
more important was the fact that elections were always organised 
on the basis of bribery, buying votes, intimidation and force. If 
political enemies can be dispossessed by the government, it is of 
only minor interest which government holds the power; such a 
civilisation is to be judged as one in which the governed can be 
dispossessed, as one permitting disorganisation, robbery, and 
cruelty. In considering any organised society one needs to know 
how much bribery is the normal, how much nepotism is the order 
of the day, how much honesty is practised. One must know the 
answer to the all-important question: are the courts of justice an 
instrument of the government or do they stand outside it, ready 
to uphold any citizen against it? Can men obtain justice among 
themselves, or do the verdicts favour those with privileges? Is 
tolerance the order of the day in this society, or is there per¬ 
secution? Throughout the society, are the individuals the active 
unit, who can shape their own lives, or are they objects, 
possessions of the sultan or the state, machines which have to 
work, soldiers who have to fight? In the society, are inferiors (for 
there will always be inferiors and superiors) made to feel their 
position of inferiority, or are manners and customs arranged so 
that they do not? Is overbearing behaviour and bullying common 
in the society? Are the children happy or are they smacked and 
howling? Is it a society where the young can five in hope and the 

old in peace? 

In attempting to evaluate a society, one should know whether 
kindness and tact are the normal mode of intercourse, whether 
people are treated with dignity, and whether things are arranged 
so that they do not lose face should they find themselves in a 
position of actual or potential inferiority. Is this a society where 
there is security, or can anyone go out alive in the morning and e 
found killed during the night? And if someone is killed, one 
needs to see how the society treats the transgressors; and not only 
criminals and those who have disobeyed the law, but also those 
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who have transgressed against moral, religious or customary 
commands. How does the society behave towards those who do 
not regard public opinion? Whatever the society looks like from 
without, one has to know how its members feel in it; does it 
satisfy them, are they contented, or do they pass their days in 
misery? 

Unless one understands that such questions are important, one 
may expect to find the government of Soviet Russia good because 
it is called communist, or that of the United States of America 
good because it is called democratic. In Russia the powers that be 
always have sent and always do send anyone who annoys them to 
prison-camps in Siberia, without giving them a fair trial; anyway a 
fair trial would be an impossibility as the law courts are an 
instrument of the government, a part of the police department. 
Such things remain, whether the government is communist, as the 
present one claims to be, or monarchist, as was the previous one. 
In America, the way of living is violently and ruthlessly com¬ 
petitive, the battle of getting the other man down and oneself up 
has reached overpowering proportions. In this private fighting, 
mechanisms of projection are used which permit hierarchies of 
hatred and contempt, poisoning the lives of millions of Americans, 
and, in particular, of negroes, Mexicans, Jews, German refugees, 
and Italians. Before such facts, the fact of the form of government 
being called democratic, or that some Americans eat turkey on 
Thanksgiving Day, fades into no importance. 

One cannot expect that the average man should be different 
from the average of his society, he can only be typical; he will do 
what all the others do, and what they all do, that depends on the 
way of that society. 

A main feature of our time is the necessity for government by 
bureaucracy. It seems to be necessary on account of the great size 
of the groups in the modern world; perhaps it is also due to 
obsessional characteristics in the modern European. Yet it seems 
that government by bureaucracy is unwanted by everyone, except 
the bureaucrats, civil servants, and business managers themselves. 
For us others, this world under bureaucracy looks uncommonly 
like the world seen by Kafka. Who runs this system is a question 
of importance, but the merits and the defects of this form of 
government remain, whoever runs it. And, further, the bureau- 
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cracy shapes and influences its directors, making them all— 
whether they were originally communists or fascists or American 
individualists—into a common type, into something that it can 
use and work with. Those who do not fit into this pattern are 
removed from office. In exceptional circumstances—and war is to 
a certain extent such a circumstance—this does not hold. But 
sporadic attempts to circumvent or do without bureaucracy—as 
attempted by the Nazis—finally fail, for there is no other way of 
running the day-to-day organisation of society in the enormous 
groups of our world. 

Bureaucratic government, then, gives its characteristic shape to 
the organisation of society in our time. We tend not to notice it, to 
see our time as a struggle between capitalism and communism, 
between collective and individual values. Whoever temporarily 
wins these impermanent struggles, bureaucratic organisation will 
go on and will shape the world according to the observations of 
the realist and in face of the wishes of the Utopians. 

This does not mean that we must abandon all hope of keeping 
anything outside the ordered clutches of the bureaucracy, that we 
have to abandon the individual to the state, that inevitably the 
state will become the only authority, unseparated from the law, 
with the power to say when we shall die and who shall be born. 
Yet undoubtedly the bureaucrats in all lands will try to enforce 
such things, the officials will seek to introduce them, quietly and 
sensibly, as necessary for the circumstances of the time. For 
bureaucrats deal with numbers and other symbols; an in¬ 
dependent individual upsets their whole planned routine. 

When Zamyatin left the U.S.S.R. in 1933, he wrote that “real 
literature can exist only when it is produced, not by painstaking 
and well-intentioned officials, but by madmen, hermits, heretics, 
dreamers, rebels and sceptics.” That goes for all other creators, 
and for scientists, thinkers, historians—for all the children of 
Prometheus. 
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THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION 


Characteristics of the twentieth century: First, the advent of 
the Russians into culture . . . The presence of barbarity; a 
time of barbarity is beginning, and science will serve it. . . . 
Secondly, Socialists; an enormous influence of single great 
men. 

Morgenrdthe , 1880. Nietzsche. 

The advent of Russians into culture, science aiding barbarity, 
socialism with the resultant enormous influence of single pro¬ 
minent men, Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin—what more is there to say? 
Nietzsche foretold the whole shape of the twentieth century. 

The European is always eager to listen to anyone who will 
explain everything in a single formula, and that which can be set 
out simply and schematically appears to him to be true. But a 
moment’s thought should make us wonder whether we are 
justified in expecting such simplicity. We should suspect that a 
plan is read into what is observed and that it does not already 
underlie the material. We see in nature a lack of any kind of 
neatness, an exuberant variety of ways of gaining ends, a pro¬ 
fusion of possible shapes, of probable interpretations, and no 
simple pattern. 

Owing to the practical success of Soviet Russia, Marxism 
exerts an overriding influence on the intellectual life of our time. 
It is the healthiest surviving child of nineteenth-century 
rationalism. It provides one way of interpreting past, present and 
future events, and only one criterion from which all things must be 
judged. Entailed in its single interpretation is the wish-fulfilling 
belief that all problems are economic, and being economic they 
have a solution, and this solution is simple and known. Marxism 
evolved out of eighteenth-century rationalism, and what was con¬ 
sidered rational in that time was usually primitive Christian 
romanticism. Arguments based on reason in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries took certain Christian principles and ideas 
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for granted; any kind of behaviour or suggested behaviour based 
on these principles was called rational. The everyday behaviour 
present in the culture of Europe at the time was not considered to 
be rational. The basing of rationalism in Christianity became 
obscured in the nineteenth century. For example, such a man as 
Bradlaugh regarded his atheism and his feminism as both being 
the inevitable conclusions of rational thinking. 

It was no accident that rationalism and romanticism flourished 
in the same period, and that often the selfsame people were 
romantics and rationalists. For the rationalist approach is 
utopian, romantic, unreal. It is based on a dream of how things 
ought to be. 

Although at the end of two thousand years the enlightened 
European has eventually freed his intellect from the dogmas and 
magical formulae of the Church, he has not at the same time been 
able to free himself from its wishes and its ethics. Indeed, as he 
has become less concerned with the Holy Ghost, he has become 
more occupied with blessing the poor and the humble. 

It is often genuinely forgotten or not realised that Marxism and 
primitive Christianity are similar. This is probably because the 
organised Churches carry on propaganda to obscure the fact; and 
because officially atheist Russia now stands opposing a part of the 
world that calls itself Christian; and because there are certain 
obvious dissimilarities, such as the atheism and materialism of 
Marxism. Still, Marx’s idea of how things ought to be has as its 
source, primitive Christianity. Both promise all benefits to the 
lowest classes, calling this wish-fulfilment equality and justice. 
Both are salvation religions. Although communism has got rid of 
the desire to abnegate this world and the belief in the next, it has 
accepted the values of the original band of Christian communist 
brothers, and it has taken on the ethic that we should all be nice 
and brotherly to each other, making things easy for the weak by 
harnessing the strong. Both Marxist communism and original 
Christianity believed that they were religions of love, their 
motives being beyond reproach. To accumulate private property 
and wealth was condemned by Christians right down to the time 
of the Reformation; this sin was no innovation introduced by 
Marx. Both primitive Christianity and primitive communism 
were, before they were corrupted, anti-hierarchical and egalitarian; 
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both wished to share the food of the world equally, according to 

needs. Both were in theory pacifist, yet have become eager to 

resort to arms in order to enforce their ideals and way of living. 

Both were in theory democratic, but have been used to establish 

a hierarchy of the orthodox and those fit to rule. Both have been 

used by rulers to establish themselves firmly in power; these rulers 

have announced to their ignorant brothers and comrades what 

the great man really meant, re-interpreting and corrupting the 

original to suit their ends. Both, today, are a part of a plan of 

action, the purpose of which is to impose by force a Christian— 

that is to say, a utopian and impossible—organisation of 
society. 


The rationalist outlook, from which Marxism developed, 
neglected all the territory which we now call sociological anthro¬ 
pology; thus it neglected the most obvious and important things 
about ordinary people. Only intellectuals were ever influenced by 
rationalism. The ordinary man with his common sense knew that 
rationalism was silly, although he could not explain why it was so, 
in terms which Bazarov could understand. 

The rationalists were prejudiced against certain phenomena. 
1 hey refused to take an interest in religion or superstitution, they 
treated dreams and all manifestations of unconscious emotional 
tension as though they did not exist, they neglected mental 
disorders, they hated emotions, and they did not notice human 
relationships. All the mistakes the rationalists made in the great 
controversies of the last century were due to these prejudices. 
There was no mistake in the scientific method; to be ignorant is no 
reproach, but die lack of humility which the rationalists showed 
when faced with problems from these domains is a reproach. It is 
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Marx was trained as a philosopher in Berlin in the middle of the 
nineteenth century; he was a disciple of Hegel, and as though 
such disadvantages were not enough, he was a German. In his 
time science and the scientific method and way of understanding 
were still undeveloped; everyone believed that knowledge could be 
gained by an obscure process of cogitation, called philosophy. 

Should it not be obvious what nonsense German philosophy was 
at that time (and not only at that time), it is rewarding to translate 
Hegel into a more factual and precise language like English. Here 
is an extract of Hegel on ‘fight’: “Light is abstract identity and 
completely free. Air is the identity of the elements. Subordinate 
identity is an identity passive to light; hence the transparency of the 
diamond.” Perhaps we were wrong, then, for understanding the 
transparency of the diamond by means of physics. And then we are 
told that “Pure being and pure nothing are the same.” Should we 
imagine that our own thinking was logical and this is nonsense, we 
turn to Hegel’s Logik. There we learn, “The fink of necessity qua 
necessity is identity as still inward and concealed, because it is the 
identity of what are esteemed actual things, although their very 
self-subsistence is bound to be necessity. The circulation of 
substance through causality and reciprocity therefore only 
expressly makes out or states that self-subsistence is the infinite 
negative self-relation—a relation negative, in general, for in it the 
act of distinguishing and intermediating becomes a primariness of 
actual things independent one against the other—and infinite self¬ 
relation, because their independence only lies in their identity. 
This truth of necessity, therefore, is Freedom.” For Hegel, the 
state was “the reality of the moral ideal”, or again, “the image and 
the reality of reason”. Such is the nonsense that Germans emit 
under the name of philosophy, while in Western Europe such 
muddle-headed word-spinners, if they occur at all, enter the 
Church. To be a follower of such a philosopher, and to imagine 
that such verbal diarrhoea is related to fife would be, one might 
imagine, enough to pervert any kind of clear thinking for the rest 
of one’s fife. It says much for the intelligence and common sense 
of Marx that he managed to develop this unwieldy structure of 
tautology so that he could make use of it in understanding 
the reality of history. Nevertheless, Marx’s way of thinking 
and the content of his thought remained deeply permeated 
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with German romantic metaphysics, and thus with nonsense. 

At the University of Berlin during the early years of the last 
century what Nietzsche calls ‘Hegelei’ was the fashion. Hegel 
believed that the world of reality resembled his way of thinking 
about it, and this way of thinking was essentially rather simple. 
He believed that everything had one causal force, and also an 
opposing force, and that the struggle between these two forces 
was constantly acting to convert everything into something new, 
synthesised from the two opposing forces. He called this scheme 
of interpretation and understanding, dialectic. When Marx 
arrived in Berlin four years after Hegel’s death, he took this 
beautiful new scheme of thesis, antithesis and synthesis, and also 
assumed that it was the only possible way of thinking and under¬ 
standing everything. For it occurred to no thinker in Germany 
that anything could be thought or discussed, that events could 
occur, in any other form than in accordance with this scheme of 
Hegel’s. 

It thus became a tenet of Marxism that the world and every¬ 
thing in it consists of examples of opposing things becoming new 
totalities. It is implied that any phenomenon has only one cause, 
and the cause is unconsciously seen as a part of the phenomenon, a 
potential energy within the phenomenon, like electricity. Marx, 
besides being a philosopher and an ‘interpreter’ of history, was a 
romantic idealist revolutionary, and this means that he was an 
ethical Christian. Such unconscious prejudices made him see the 
dialectic with a moral slant, so that in his system the new synthesis 
was always better than the two elements from which it came; and 
often the struggle between thesis and antithesis became really a 
struggle between simple moral factors, the good and the bad. 

The most important struggle which Marx recognised in society 
was that between the exploited and the exploiters. This had been 
noted before, in particular by Saint-Simon and Augustin Thierry. 
Marx applied Hegel’s scheme to this datum, and laid it down that 
these two opposites would inevitably produce something else, 
something new and different. This assumption was metaphysical, 
a piece of mysticism. For had Marx not been a German and a 
philosopher he might have seen that the world is not necessarily 
closely related to how one is able to think about it, that ways of 
dividing up society are as many as one likes to work out, that 
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thousands of factors influence the struggle between two opposing 
groups, and that two opposing groups do not necessarily develop 
into something else, but that they, or similar groups, may continue 
opposing each other as long as human beings exist in societies. 

In the mind of Marx, which was imbued with the unreasoning 
optimism of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, this new 
synthesis was always seen as better than the two opposing elements 
that gave it birth. Unconsciously, Marx was always taking sides 
in the play of forces he was observing, egging on one side, as 
though he were watching a football match. Marx was uncon¬ 
sciously attempting to justify by means of his intellect the usual 
Christian utopian dream, by making use of Hegel’s dialectical 
method. 

It seems at first sight rather surprising that such idealist 
nonsense could be made to lead round to materialism. Objectively, 
one might have thought that the reasoning being false, the 
conclusions would have been equally so. Doubtless, Marx’s 
unconscious (probably it was conscious) purpose was to lead back 
to land on the earth, which common sense, the scientific method, 
and the natural empiricism of all animals had never left. So 
perhaps one need not be so amazed to find that the curious 
deviations of academic intellectuals through the phantasmagoric 
world of German romantic idealism eventually brought back two 
of these philosophers to a sensible, though inadequate, inter¬ 
pretation of history. (Interpretation of history is, of course, a 
misnomer; what is meant is a correct evaluation of the various 
factors giving rise to events.) Marxists continue in our time to 
play with words and to imagine that this play has meaning. Lenin 
put out the following little schema: “In mathematics: + and —, 
differential and integral. In mechanics: action and reaction. In 
physics: positive and negative electricity. In chemistry: joining 
and dissociation of atoms. In society: the class struggle.” 

This infantile making of maxims has, it is clear, no more to do 
with science than another form of Christianity with similar 
claims, Christian Science. 

Marx, having from private and personal causes a strong sense 
of social justice, observed in Europe, and particularly in England 
where the industrial revolution was most ruthless and most 
advanced, a struggle between those who had only their labour to 
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sell and those who wanted to buy it. Faced with this obvious 
struggle, he came to the conclusion that any struggle other than 
this one was only apparent and not real. With this one principle 
in mind, he believed that the form of the state and all those things 
that the state organised, law, learning, the institutions of a 
country, were organised in the way they were in order to aid the 
ruling class. He recognised no psychological motives other than 
those arising from man’s need to eat and drink and clothe himself. 
By implication, Marxism does recognise other drives, yet Marx 
does not seem to have realised this. Engels, who was better at 
explaining Marxism than Marx, wrote of Marx’s kind of 
materialism, “This implies that the production of the immediately 
requisite material means of subsistence, and therewith the 
existing phase of development of a nation, or an epoch, con¬ 
stitute the foundation upon which the state institutions, the legal 
outlooks, the artistic and even the religious ideas are built up. It 
implies that these latter must be explained out of the former, 
whereas the former have usually been explained as issuing from 
the latter.’’ Any struggle which Marx observed was seen as a 
struggle for “food, drink, clothing and shelter,’’ and not primarily 
as a struggle for power. 

The limitations of this simple conception of human beings 
living in groups led to much of the more obvious stupidities in 
Marxism. One is left amazed that anyone has ever considered 
seriously such an unreal approach to practical problems as can be 
found, for instance, in Engels’ Herr Eugen Diihring's Revolution in 
Science. There he explains Marx’s forecast of the withering away 
of the state when only the proletarian class remains, as follows, 
“As soon as there is no longer any class of society to be held in 
subjection, as soon as, along with class domination and the 
struggle for individual existence based on the former anarchy of 
production, the collisions and excesses arising from these have also 
been abolished, there is nothing more to be repressed, and a 
special repressive force, a state, is no longer necessary. . . . 
Government over persons is replaced by the administration of 
things and the direction of the processes of production.’’ 

Marx likes to pretend that only manual workers are workers; 
everyone else is a parasite. In fact, manual workers have become 
less necessary daily since the advent of the industrial revolution. 
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They themselves know this. That is why they have always gone 
wrecking machinery, why they have opposed so-called in¬ 
dustrial psychology, why they have opposed so-called industrial 
rationalisation, and why in capitalist and semi-socialist countries 
we have the tyranny of trade union bosses, forcing industry to 
employ armies of redundant men. They know that masses of 
them can be eliminated as they are unnecessary in making the 
things that are made by the workers. Perhaps they do not realise 
that in fact they themselves in thousands are parasites living on 
the work of some manual workers, some inventors, some 
organisers, some engineers, and some intellectuals. And this 
redundancy of workers is nothing to what it could be, to what it 
may well become, with the further development and use of servo¬ 
mechanisms and electronic apparatus. Perhaps the ruling 
groups, under the pressure of the trade unions will not apply this 
knowledge gained. But when it comes to the next war, they will 
have to apply it with a rush, and organise research to find out all 
possible ways in which man-power can be conserved. 

Marx and his followers made the mistake of believing that when 
the present members of the bourgeoisie pass away, the bour¬ 
geoisie itself passes away; and this mistake continues to be made 
since the end of the last century. What in reality happens is that 
the bourgeoisie is always recruiting its members from the social 
layers beneath it. By the time the sons of the middle class have 
lost interest in entering the family businesses and making a lot of 
money, the poor boys from the secondary schools are shoving 
ahead like gentlemen to take their places. 

Further, Marx had no idea how important nationalise is and 
how it would grow enormously after his time. It was difficult for a 
Jew, brought up in a small town in the Rhineland, living in Paris 
and London, to realise that nationalism would be stronger than 
class solidarity (at least for the proletariat, if not for the employing 
class). Marx rightly estimated religion as something imposed 
from without on the proletariat, as something which had no hold 
on anyone but the bourgeoisie. But he was too much influenced 
by the circles in which he moved to realise that the appeal of 
internationalism is as nothing compared to that of merely local 
patriotisms. 

Every observer and thinker is restricted by the way in which he 
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looks at things, by the frame of his thinking. The actual questions 
he asks, the way he puts the questions—these determine the 
answer. Sometimes the language in which a question is posed 
makes this question unanswerable; at other times the language 
hides the fact that the question is senseless. Many of the questions 
that have been put by philosophers are of such senseless and 
grammatical kind; questions asked by ordinary people and by 
scientists are usually both sensible and answerable, probably 
because an answer is really needed for practical everyday living. 
In order to think, one usually makes some kind of mental sym¬ 
bolism or picture, some analogy; the choice of the analogy will 
influence the result of thinking to a large extent. There is no such 
thing as objective observation; all phenomena and facts, all that 
can be observed, can be observed only from the human position. 
Any questions that are not framed with a consideration of this 
relationship to the human observer are unanswerable and sense¬ 
less. Knowledge about all facts can be acquired only by the 
scientific method, and there is no knowledge except knowledge of 
facts. 

All interpretation of history, and even the simplest recording 
of events, is a distortion—for it selects. And so we may always 
expect controversy about interpretation. It will always seem to 
some that the significant events have been omitted, and to others 
that their importance has been exaggerated. But Marx, possibly 
not at first, but certainly after he had become an active journalist, 
set out to interpret history with a special slant; he needed to show 
that a time was coming when the proletariat would inevitably 
seize power. Once one has decided to interpret in order to fit the 
facts to one’s personal longings, it becomes of little importance 
what facts one knows, for they can all be distorted. Once one is a 
believer, any facts that do not accord with the system are attri¬ 
buted to counter-propaganda; this is called ‘faith’ by the Christians. 

But even if Marx had been an honest objective scientist, the 
material to his hand would probably have been inadequate. 
History at that time was the same as it is now taught in the schools 

restricted to the history of Europe since the Romans and 
Greeks, and some Roman history. It assumed (not that anyone 
thought about the matter) that the nature of Europeans is human 
nature, and it had no conception of the interplay of stresses 
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between the culture and its members. Marx, being a part of 
Germany in the nineteenth century, took the human nature of the 
European for granted; he knew of no problems within the soul of 
man. In a time which could say with Moleschott “Sans phosphore , 
pas de pensee a materialist philosopher assumed, without 
realising it, that only the environment of man mattered. Like 
everyone else in the nineteenth century, Marx was imbued with an 
unconscious, fatuous optimism. He did not grasp all the psycho¬ 
logical and sociological implications of a struggle between classes. 
In that time, perhaps it was not so obvious that the so-called 
working class is envious of the bourgeoisie and wants nothing so 
much as to become bourgeois itself, that it regards bourgeois 
values as the only values, and bourgeois criteria as true. With the 
naivety typical of the nineteenth century, Marx failed to guess that 
a revolution changes none of the characteristics of human beings 
for centuries, and that it may not change them at all. For, the 
forms that suit those people who make the revolution are unlikely 
to be sufficiently different from the old displaced ones to permit 
the development of a new kind of person. The lust for power, the 
desire to dominate, jealousy, ambition—such characteristics 
remain during and after the revolution; all that has happened is 
that a new set of people occupies the important places, and the old 
set has been kicked out. Not being concerned with human beings, 
too occupied with his private wishes of how it should be to 
observe how it always is, Marx did not understand that in a 
centralised state run in the name of the workers bureaucrats would 
become a new governing class. He never thought that it makes no 
difference to the workers whether the factory in which they dislike 
working belongs to the state or to some unknown shareholders. 
He, an academic industrious Teuton, did not guess that to the 
majority of mankind, work is the great evil, yet that work is 
demanded in the workers’ state at least as strenuously as it is in the 
bourgeois state. He did not know that each man wants the 
security of the role he knows, and not the power to rule the 
community and plan the economic functions of the state. 

In fact we see in our time, in the countries of Western Europe 
where no working-class revolution has taken place, the bour¬ 
geoisie continuing, recruiting its personnel from the artisans and 
foremen of the working class; and in the countries of Eastern 
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Europe, where a working-class revolution has occurred or has 
been imposed, we see that a kind of bourgeoisie also continues, 
made up of the administering elements of the old working class. 
In no land of Europe have the institutions of the bourgeoisie been 
removed, and as long as they continue, these institutions will 
demand and get the kind of people that fit into them. 

We can also observe that in our time nationalism is not only an 
important loyalty, it is the only idealism that stirs the men of all 
nations to their roots. It is nationalism that has defeated Marxist 
communism, and it achieved this result from within. The intrigues 
that led to the defeat of Trotsky by Stalin were the most important 
political event since the French Revolution. For Stalin was a 
national-communist; whether he realised it or not, he was a 
typical patriot, who believed that Russia was a great nation and 
that it had to be Russia which was to give communism to the 
suffering proletariat. Trotsky, a Jew and an ‘intellectual’, was a 
classical internationa^st-communist. The success of Stalin 
permitted Hitler to occur. If Russian communism had been in 
1933 international communism, the German communists would 
have been much more powerful; and the Communist International 
would have forced the German communists to unite with the 
German social-democrats to make a general strike when Hitler 
came to power. This certainly would have been successful; the 
social-democrats and the communists could have counted on the 
support of more than half the population, and Hitler on less than a 
third; the Berlin police was socialist (before Count Helldorf 
purged it), and the army and navy would not have fought the 
proletariat, even assuming that their officers ordered it, which 
would have been most unlikely. If such a strike had shown signs of 
tailing, an intelligent and internationally-minded Soviet Russia 
might have sent it military aid. (Looking back, one sees that this is 
what Stalin probably should have done anyway; he seems to have 
realised this only at the time of the Western Powers’ capitulation 
to Hitler at Munich, for it will be remembered that Russia 
P^oslovakia that it remained ready to fight, in spite 
. the defection of Britain and France.) But after Stalin had 
imposed his nationalism, a German or a French communist 
ceased to be an internationalist; he became pro-Russian. In all 
countries, this was an impossible position. It might have had 
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some appeal for a German to stand before his fellow-countrymen, 
opposing his internationalism with the promise of eternal peace, 
to their German nationalism with the probability of another war; 
but it had none when he opposed his pro-Russian nationalism to 
their German patriotism. 

The effect of the triumph of Stalin’s nationalism today has been 
to rob the coming war between America and Russia of any 
possible meaning or benefit. This war will again be merely a war of 
domination between these two powers, each out to organise the 
world for its own people and their rulers. The tragedy of the 
nineteenth century was that Germany’s Freiheitskreig was a 
patriotic nationalist war, eventually giving the world the horror of 
German domination. The tragedy of the twentieth century is that 
communism now means Russian domination. It is likely that the 
Russian leaders are not conscious hypocrites; they really genuinely 
believe that it is their duty and privilege to bring communism to 
the rest of the world, liberating the proletariat everywhere from 
their chains, whether these chains be forged by Wall Street or 
Marshal Tito. Having so many years of experience of com¬ 
munism, they think that they best know how to organise it, and 
they doubtless think that they are organising it for the benefit of 
all peoples, and that Polish, Jugoslav or Lithuanian nationalisms 
must not be allowed to wreck their socio-economic planning. 
Yet the fact that all people remain nationalists means that they 
prefer uneconomic and inefficient local competition to efficient 
supra-national organisation by Russia. And this ruins the most 
important feature of communism—economic planning on a global 

scale. 

Yet Stalin, being a Georgian and not a Russian, understood the 
true situation. He knew how important it was for small nations to 
feel that they are running their own shows. His influence in the 
party was always great enough for him to be able to put across his 
view of the nationality question, against the opposition of more 
internationally-minded comrades with less understanding of the 
beliefs and prejudices of ordinary people. The Bolsheviks, on the 
day after they took over the government, founded the Narkomnats, 
the Peoples’ Commissariat for the Affairs of the Nationalities, and 
they made Stalin the head of it. In 1920, Stalin outlined its policy 
as follows, “The Soviet Government must become no less near 
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and dear to the populace of the border regions of Russia. But to 
do so the Soviet Government must first be comprehensible to 
them. It is therefore necessary that all Soviet organs in the border 
regions should as far as possible be recruited from among local 
people acquainted with the customs, life, habits, and language of 
the native population; that the best people from among the native 
masses should be got to participate in these institutions; that the 
local toiling masses should be drawn into every sphere of ad¬ 
ministration of the country, including military formations, in 
order that the masses may see that the Soviet Government and its 
organs are the products of their own efforts, the embodiment of 
their aspirations.” When one reads translations of Soviet 
documents relating to the nationality problems, one sees that they 
are so sensible and have such a real comprehension of the many 
factors involved, and particularly local traditional and psy¬ 
chological factors, that one is left with admiration for the realist 
way in which the Communist party tackled these questions. Yet 
the proof of the pudding is in the eating. The fact that armies of 
Ukrainians, Turkomen, Mohammedans and Mongols willingly 
joined the invading German Army to fight their Russian comrades 
seems to furnish strong evidence of the failure of this policy. And 
it does not seem to have been that they were forced to fight for the 
Germans. Although this may have been so in some cases, it was 
certainly not the view of the Russian Soviet authorities. For when 
they regained control of their territory, they abolished the Volga, 
the Kalmyk, the Chechen-Ingush, and the Crimean Autonomous 
Soviet Socialist Republics and the Karachaev Autonomous 
Region, because their inhabitants had helped the German 
invaders against their Soviet Fatherland. After the war, the Soviet 
authorities granted increased autonomy to Byelo-Russia and the 

Ukraine, as a recognition of the inadequacy of such autonomy 
before the war. 

How can one understand the complete reversal of this policy of 
tolerance towards nationalities that one has seen in the last five 
years? How is one to understand the apparent stupidity of Russian 
policy towards less powerful communist nations, such as Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Romania, Bulgaria and Jugoslavia? It looks 
as though Russian communists have returned to the early and 
simple Marxist view of nationalism as being merely a bourgeois 
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trick, used to deceive the honest and brotherly workers. This 
belief that nationalism was merely a capitalist racket forms one 
typical example of that neglect of psychological factors which 
characterises Marx’s thought. 

Marx did not realise that feudalism gives rise to feudal sociology 
and feudal mentality, that it makes people fit for and wanting 
feudalism. He had no conception of how the environment 
moulds man, and he understood only a very few superficial things 
in the category of environment. He could not understand how a 
man, formed by a certain environment, wants to have nothing but 
this environment, even when he apparently hates it. For every 
man knows his own environment and knows how to fit into it; 
what he does not need (whatever he imagines he wants) is an 
environment which is strange to him. Marx, like everyone before 
Freud, believed in the idea ‘human nature’; this was something 
permanent and unchanging, something innate. Marx did not 
imagine that altering the legal status of an industry, so that its 
profit is paid into the state exchequer instead of into the banks of 
the shareholders, causes almost no change in society or the 
culture, that the conditions of living will go on as before, except 
that the dispossessed shareholders will be poorer. He did not 
understand that the state, when it becomes the only capitalist, 
behaves like any other monopolist all-powerful capitalist. Marx 
and his original disciples believed patriotism and nationalism to 
be mere petit bourgeois prejudices, an idea spread throughout all 
classes to enable the ruling bourgeoisie to stir up their periodical 
wars. If only this were so, how different the history of our 

militarist century would have been. 

It is naive to imagine that people brought to power by a 
revolution might be willing to relinquish it. But these are the 
realms in which the Marxists purposely remain ignorant. It is 
obvious that that there can be no such thing as a dictatorship of a 
proletariat; millions of men cannot rule. It comes down to a 
dictatorship of the few, or of the one man who imposes his will on 
the proletariat while persuading them that that is their will. Thus 
the dictatorship of the proletariat tends to be reduced to 
absolutism. Instead of the bourgeois liberal democratic republics, 
instead of rule by committees of old men, instead of oligarchies, of 
combinations of aristocrats, we eventually have rule by one man. 
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This means that instead of citizens having rights, we get subjects 
with none. In our time we have seen this development taking 
place in Russia, in Germany, in Italy, in Spain, and in South 
America. And before our time, we saw Caesar and his successors 
supersede the triumph of the masses in Rome. 

Marx neglected all personal psychological factors and those 
features which he would have thought mere screens of idealism, 
such as the advent of a new religion, changes in general outlook on 
life, whipped-up enthusiasm. He thought that these factors were 
unimportant, and that they obscured the general principles which 
he was showing lie behind and shape apparently random events. 
His picture of history is thus fictional; it is based on an ‘as if’ 
proposition—‘as if’ the factors which he neglected were too 
unimportant to have an effect. On some occasions this fiction 
may be true; on other occasions, it certainly is not. 

It is curious to see that although Marx taught the significance of 
the industrial revolution, he was not Marxist enough to realise the 
importance of the technical achievements which made this 
revolution possible. Without water-power or coal-power, and 
without the inventors of the machines, the industrial revolution 
could not have occurred. 


Marx nevertheless taught us to see ourselves in historical 

perspective. It is true that Hegel, Fichte, and Auguste Comte had 

also arrived at this point of view, but Marx succeeded in putting 

it across. After Marx, we can no longer see ourselves separated 

and isolated from time and place in history; we are ourselves, at a 

certain stage in a lengthy evolution. We not only know where we 

have come from but where inevitably we are going. It may be that 

Marx s ideas of where we are going are wrong. But we now see 

ourselves as travelling between two points, and this lesson is 
important. 


A hundred years before Marx, the intellectuals of the eighteenth 
century could hardly have had this point of view, even if they had 
wanted it, for their knowledge of European history was too poor. 
Every now and then one catches glimpses of the historical dimness 
within which they lived. For instance, Sir Kenneth Clark, in his 
ook, The Gothic Revival , records that even the experts in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century thought that Gothic churches 
m Britain were the work of the Saxons and that Westminster 
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Abbey was built by Edward the Confessor; many thought that 
“most Gothic buildings dated from before the Danish invasions”. 
Warburton explained the Gothic arch as being built by the Goths 
in imitation of the groves in which “this northern people had been 

accustomed to worship the Deity”. 

Like all fertile minds, Marx sowed more ideas than he could 
reap. One of these was his conception of class-consciousness. 
Marx did not grasp that the class to which one feels one belongs is 
far more important than that to which one actually belongs. It is 
the former that moulds social and political behaviour. The class to 
which one actually belongs is difficult to determine; perhaps it is 

merely an academic question anyway. 

It was reported in England during the General Strike or some 
mutiny on the Clyde that a porter at one of the railway stations in 
London remarked to a foreigner, “Things must have reached a 
pretty pass when we have to fire on the working classes up m 
Scotland.” The surprised foreigner rightly concluded that a 
people who think like this will not make a revolution. One of the 
cleverest achievements of the middle class is this: that members of 
the working class automatically think of themselves as above the 
working class, that they see the working class as inferior. The 
powers that be in the bourgeois state have brought this about by 
means of the education they give every child, by means of the 
newspapers, the wireless and the cinema. It results that many 
members of the working class aspire to become middle class, and 
aspiring, tend to despise their comrades who have given up the 
struggle or who are apparently unconcerned about rising in the 
social scale. Many of those who do not aspire feel that they are 
at the bottom of the ladder; they are not eager to unite to right 
their wrongs, and prefer not to identify themselves with any 
group. In countries with a high standard of living, such as the 
U.S.A., Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Britain, Scandinavia, 
and Switzerland, the working class tends to become middle class 
in all things except the actual way of earning a living. They wear 
the same clothes, have the comforts in their homes and garages 
which the middle class would like to have, and in Britain they lose 
their local dialects and imitate the B.B.C. way of speaking. This 
tendency has gone so far in the U.S.A. that, from the point of view 
of class-consciousness, over a half of the population describes 
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ifeelf as belonging to the middle or upper class. Class-conscious¬ 
ness was one of the important factors that enabled Hitler to 
obtain so many votes before he seized power. His speeches often 
showed his contempt for the working class; they were addressed 
to members of this class, and in particular to such men as foremen 
and the more skilled, who tended to identify themselves with the 
class they held to be above their own. The communist propagan¬ 
dists, prevented by the Marxist bible from observing psychological 
and sociological facts, addressed only working class or prole¬ 
tarians; thus they appealed to none of the middle class and those 
who identified themselves with this class, and to only a small 
section of the working class. 

Towards the end of his life, Engels became more interested in 
anthropology, and realised that this subject was relevant to his and 
Marx’s interpretation of history. It is unfortunate that the 
anthropology of his day was in some ways misleading. Further, 
Engels chose from what was known only those facts that fitted in 
with his preconceived ideas, and neglected all others; by that time 
his ideas were too important in the structure of his style of life for 
him to be able to modify them. 

In the case of Morgan’s hypothesis of promiscuous random 
sexual intercourse in early societies, which formed the basis of 
Engels’ interpretation of the origin of the family, new knowledge 
and further insight have shown that the hypothesis is invalid. Thus 
Engels* choice of basis has come to fail him. However, the tone 
and the level of discussion of Engels’ is so low that it is question¬ 
able whether it should be regarded as serious from a scientific 
point of view, or whether it should be seen merely as propaganda 
and proselytising in the Christian tradition. 

In 1884 Engels arrived at a position that is, I suggest, sensible, 
and as far as we are able to say, a correct one. In the preface to his 
Origin of the Family , Private Property and the State, he writes: 

“According to the materialist conception, the decisive factor in 
history, is in the last resort... the production of the means of sub¬ 
sistence, and the production of human beings themselves, the pro¬ 
pagation of the species. The social institutions under which men 
of a definite historical epoch and of a definite country live are de¬ 
termined by both kinds of production; by the stage of development 
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of labour, on the one hand, and of the family, on the other.” 

It must be admitted that Engels did not understand how 
important this idea was that he had stumbled across; he did not 
suspect that the influence of the stage of development of the 
family served to make much of what he had written untenable or 
in need of so much revision that it became something else. 

Some other Marxists have also come to the same conclusion, 
even when living in the atmosphere of official propaganda in the 
U.S.S.R. A. M. Sabsovich wrote in a pamphlet entitled The 
U.S.S.R. after Another Fifteen Years , written in 1929 : 

“In order to create a socialist society, the existence of the 
material and social premises is not enough. What is also needed 
is a cultural revolution: man must be completely remade, 
for which purpose the conditions of living and forms of human 
existence must be radically changed. 

“The conditions of living must above all be changed by the 
elimination of the individual household, of that ‘family hearth 
which is and has always been the origin of women’s slavery.” 

This, however, was not the official view. 

This factor—the development of the family—which is perhaps 
the main factor in shaping society and all its manifestations and 
institutions, has been neglected by the Marxists. It becomes 
possible only in our time, after anthropology has digested what is 
of value in psycho-analysis and its derivatives, for the importance 
of this factor to be considered and assessed. 

For the orthodox Marxists, no additions can now be made to 
the holy work. Only the rest of us still know that life is not all 
hammer and sickles. We have the example of the U.S.S.R. from 
which we may learn. When the Marxists are confronted with this 
indigestible lump of reality, instead of observing the manifestations 
of human behaviour that have made the whole thing so different 
from what it should have been, they just refer to the book. Lenin 
already practised this form of dishonesty. He criticised Kautsky 
for saying “As long as there are elected employees, there will be 
officials; thus bureaucracy will remain under a socialist regime.’ 
Lenin quoted this in The State and Revolution , and commented, 
“Nothing is more false.” There then follows a tautological 
explanation, preceded by the words “Marx has shown , mean- 
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ing, in reality, that Marx has argued. The communists of our 
time, instead of seeing that in Soviet Russia there are classes, tell 
us that the book says that communism abolishes classes once and 
for all. Instead of disapproving, as they should, of patriotism, of 
competition within the socialist state, of the various idealisms, 
they place the word ‘socialist’ in front of such qualities, and hail 
them as virtues. All writers and artists living in the Soviet Union 
are forced to create only nationalist art. What the party bosses lay 
down about art is indistinguishable from the dicta of their Nazi 
counterparts. The official Marxist doctrine now has a papacy, a 
college of cardinals, an inquisition to guard the orthodoxy of the 
true doctrine. The Marxist of our time has only to refer to the 
intellectual organs of the U.S.S.R., and need not, indeed he must 
not, think for himself. 

Marx never reduced literature to nothing but its social and 
economic origins. But the usual over-simplification performed by 
the over-simple has now led to the dogma that there is only one 
criterion from which all works must be judged—that of class- 
warfare. But perhaps this is stating the official communist case 
too objectively. The relation of a work to class-warfare is not 
merely recorded, but the author’s acceptance of the belief in the 
dictatorship of the proletariat is demanded. Everything is judged 
from this completely irrelevant detail: does that which is under 
examination aid the dictatorship of the proletariat, or could it be 
construed as being indifferent to or opposing it; in short, is the 
author one of the saved or not? We often find in communist 
literature, the words “incompatible with the class-struggle, and 
therefore objectively counter-revolutionary”. 

As all things are necessarily related to the system of production 
and to the economic organisation of society, those who know 
about such things have the key to an understanding of everything. 
Accordingly, a Marxist sees nothing absurd in communist 
politicians telling writers how to write, condemning them because 
rj e * r work might appear to be anti-Soviet or failing to help the 
i eologieai front. For Lenin has spoken; and what he said was. 
Literature must become part and parcel of the general 
proletarian cause.” Zhdanov, a communist politician, in 1948 
informed a conference of ‘Soviet Music Workers’ that Shostako¬ 
vich, Prokofiev, Myaskovsky, Khachaturian, and Kabalevsky are 
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“the leading figures of the formalist trend in music”, and that this 
is a trend “which is fundamentally wrong”. What is funda¬ 
mentally right, we learn from the secretary of the Composers’ 
Union who publicly reprimanded Prokofiev: “Only Party art is 
capable of expressing all the grandeur of the Lenin-Stalin epoch.” 
The counterpart of this nonsense in the world of science became 
unusually prominent in the disgraceful Lysenko affair. The party 
bosses in 1948, forming the Central Committee of the Bolshevik 
Party, gave out an ex cathedra statement that the work of Weis- 
mann, Morgan and Mendel was a heresy. These politicians, 
supported by Lysenko, announced that the first principle of 
science was that it had to follow “the general line of Stalinism”. 
This general line excludes the quantum theory, relativity, and 
various logical theories of mathematics. This interference of 
politicians in realms in which their stupidity is made obvious is 
referred to in the Soviet Union as “The Party’s continuing 
solicitude for the proper development of the sciences.” When one 
remembers that in the Soviet Union, all salaries and all jobs, all 
possibility of publication, are doled out by the politicians who 
rule, one understands that such pronouncements pass beyond the 
limits of the ludicrous. Knowing that these power-seeking 
politicians do not hesitate to put their betters into concentration- 
camps, one cannot avoid seeing that in this realm they are no 
different from the German fascists, who now once again hold the 
best positions in the territory occupied by the British and Ameri¬ 
cans. The solution for scientists who live in all lands ruled by 
tyrants—such as the U.S.S.R., the U.S.A., Jugoslavia, and Spain 
—is for them to express themselves in an esoteric language, so that 
political criminals can get no inkling of what they are working on. 

There being only one criterion of judgment, all phenomena, 
sociological, psychological, literary, musical, are simple and 
easily understood. After a few pamphlets have been read, the 
uneducated manual worker can grasp the whole thing, and the 
paid official can explain it. If anyone pretends that there is more 
in it than this, he is purposely befogging the issue in order to 
mislead the so-called workers; obscurantism is the word for this. 
That which cannot be understood by the readers of the Daily 
Worker is considered to be high-falutin hot air; at best it demon¬ 
strates that the writer is out of touch with the masses; and this in 
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itself condemns the work as being without significance. Some 
communists do honestly believe that what is not understood by 
themselves is incomprehensible to others. 

This one point of view may become a detailed analysis of the 
exact class background of a writer or composer. Criticism then 
becomes a matter of dropping people into pigeon-holes. 

Thus we find on reading official communist criticisms or dis¬ 
cussions, that however intelligent the critic or observer, however 
complicated or difficult the controversy apparently is, it all comes 
down in the end to the simple criterion: is the work or the author 
in favour of the official form of communism or not; or more 
simply, do the party bosses approve, or, if they knew the work, 
would they approve or disapprove? Obviously it is not put like 
this; paper has to be covered with ink, critics have to work to 
earn their bread and butter. And so this simple question has to be 
dressed in other clothes. Is the writer ‘positive’, does he accentuate 
the ‘positive’ and neglect the ‘negative’; is he hopeful, for 
optimism is demanded, pessimism aids the forces of reaction; is 
he a believer in activity, for passivity is resignation and aids the 
capitalists; does he believe in the creative force of the people; is he 
cynical, for cynicism is always the great crime for all idealists. Or 
does the writer merely fail to see the socio-economic framework 
within which his characters lead their lives? If he does not under¬ 
stand its importance, and if he does not make his characters signifi¬ 
cant by relating their conflicts to the socio-economic conflicts, 
then his work is decadent bourgeois stuff, and beneath contempt. 

The fact that only one point of view is permitted in the Soviet 
Union does not mean that all controversy has ended. In a recent 
literary controversy there, the only question of the attackers was 
whether a view put forward was the correct interpretation of 
Lenin’s meaning. It did not occur to anyone to consider other 
catena. This is the first time since Europe revolted against the 
undisputed sway of Roman Catholicism that orthodoxy and 
heresy-hunting are so easily accepted. When we refer back to the 
writings of the prophet Lenin, we find, “An artist to be truly great 
must have reflected in his work at least some of the essential 
aspects of the revolution.” We are therefore not surprised to find 
that Joyce’s Ulysses has been condemned by Professor Mirsky as 
having no practical message for the workers. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION 

. . . yung and easily freudened . . . 

Finnegan's Wake . James Joyce. 

The main difference between the rational approach of the 
nineteenth century and that of the twentieth century is due to the 
development of psychology. Psychology seems to the twentieth 
century to fill all the gaps in the wall left by the nineteenth. 

The interpretation which the intellectuals of any period regard 
as the interpretation is itself typical of that period. It is that 
period’s Weltanschauung . Any interpretation sees some things 
and neglects others; what a period sees and needs to explain and 
what it fails to see or takes for granted—that is a typical symptom 
of that time. 

This creation of a generation—for an interpretation is also a 
creation—becomes its ‘Open Sesame’ to all problems. It is also 
its vernacular, into which everything has to be translated before it 
can be understood. The interpretation accepted by an age is 
probably accepted because that aspect of things which is most 
easily interpreted in that manner has become more obvious in that 
time and place than it had been before; the typical phenomenon 
and the typical interpretation come together. This tends to make 
the interpretation valid, for it is likely to fit the phenomenon with 
which it arrives. 

Thus each age discovers that which is typical of itself. It then 
applies its slant, its point of view, its own interpretation to all that 
has gone before. But here it is less valid. Yet it has some validity, 
for man’s motives and development are constant enough for any 
point of view which he can develop to contain some truth; but it 
does not have the validity which it has for its own time, from out 
of which it developed. Thus each age tends to interpret itself 
correctly and to misinterpret others. It judges from its own 
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standpoint, and not from theirs. Yet it is not entirely wrong, for 
its interpretation does throw light on an aspect which had not 
been obvious enough to be noticed before. Every interpretation 
tends to misinterpret the past, as it demands things which are not 
there. It also does not judge those things which are there accord¬ 
ing to the values of their originators or of other times. The rococo 
period had no conception of the genius of Bach; Wagnerian 
romantics derided Mozart. Each age may discover things in the 
past which were indeed there, but which its predecessors had over¬ 
looked. Not until the renaissance were Greece and Rome 
adequately appreciated. What the psychologists see in Shake¬ 
speare’s plays is not read into the plays; it is there, although 
Shakespeare himself may well have realised only little of it. 
Similarly, the qualities which the twentieth century sees in negro 
art are not seen as such by the creators of that work. 

The fact that an interpretation becomes generally accepted, on 
account of the aspect of things that it fits becoming more obvious, 
need not lead one to depreciate the greatness of the original 
thinker who discovers the new way of understanding. In his time 
he may be the only one. Not many five enough in the present and 
at the same time enough outside it to be able to regard their time 
with sufficient objectivity; no observer is so original as not to be 
the instrument of his time. But what is obvious enough for the 
great man to grasp may not be obvious enough for the other 
thinkers to grasp for a generation, and for the mass of educated 
people to grasp for a hundred years, or perhaps not at all. This 
man’s influence then comes to shape the thought of those who 
come after him. It seems that had this great man not appeared 
and grasped the interpretation, another would have done so; but 
the turn the interpretation takes, the actual way it is, that is the 
product of that man; had another man made the discovery it would 
have been somewhat different, although in essence the same. 

Every interpretation is influenced by unconscious wish- 
fulfilment; it can probably never be an objective assessment. An 
interpretation is an attempt to understand; it means producing a 
certain psychological state, which might be called the state of 
having insight; this is associated with a feeling of contentment. 
Understanding often, perhaps always, entails to a greater or 
lesser extent relating the material significantly to oneself. 
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By the nineteenth century, all thinkers had arrived at a stage of 
looking for—and of course finding—only one line of develop¬ 
ment. Phenomena seemed to them to be related like the links of a 
chain. Indeed they had not at that time even arrived at Hume’s 
position, for they understood causality as a force inherent in the 
things causally related, and not as a question of statistical 
probability. This naive nineteenth-century approach is that of 
Marx, Engels, Bachofen, and Freud. The wish-fulfilment in this 
attitude was, among others, the unconscious desire of the in¬ 
vestigator to find his material relatively simple, so that he could 
see his goal as reached in his imagination, as he sets out ignorant 
on his journey. Further, all these thinkers showed a graver fault 
in that they jumped to generalisations based on an insufficient 
number of individual cases. 

A further reason why Freud and Marx both had a relatively 
simple idea of culture, and of the evolution of the form of the 
family, and of social organisation and institutions, is that they 
were brought up in the unwitting assumption that European 
culture forms the top of a pyramid, that all cultures are steps in 
the evolution towards the present time of European culture. This 
assumes that there is only one path of development for mankind. 
They expected that any form extant in their time was, like a fossil, 
a petrified form of a stage on the single line of evolution along 
which the whole of mankind has to pass. These beliefs were 
assumptions which developed from Darwin’s idea of evolution. 
Here there was implied an idea that man forms the top of a series, 
of which all living and dead plants and animals form the lower 
stages. Such an idea is based on an assumption of hierarchy, 
rather than on an idea of evolution of specialisation. Doubtless 
these unconscious assumptions were made from the analogy of the 
form of the family and the form of society in nineteenth-century 
Europe. If man stands at the top of the pyramid of evolution, if 
all evolution has taken place in order to be crowned by man, a 
similar thought is that all anthropological evolution has evolved to 
place the European at the height of the pyramid of men, to see all 
forms of society as the earlier stages of this evolution of known 
European history. That European society is a certain kind of 
society, specialised in certain ways, that there are other forms 
specialised in different ways, and that they will never be like the 
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European forms of society, being on different lines, perhaps ahead 
of the European, perhaps behind (who can judge?)—neither 
Freud nor Marx realised. 

Those who assume that culture has developed along only one 
path and that European culture represents the present top of the 
pyramid also wrongly assume that all those making up European 
culture have reached the height of this pyramid. Possibly a 
correct view of European culture would see a belief in magic 
flourishing among large numbers of people, a belief in the wish- 
fulfilments of religions held by many, tolerated by others, and 
rejected by very few; it might see logical, rational thought used 
by many members of the culture, but only in a few departments 
of living; it might note that institutions thought to be typical of a 
higher culture, such as monogamy, were accepted outwardly by 
all, and indeed, by almost none. The composition of each group 
will vary at different times during the culture. In the nineteenth 
century many educated and high-class people believed in religion 
and practised monogamy; in the eighteenth, the same group of 
people did not. 

Observation of other cultures teaches that there is hardly an 
institution imaginable, hardly a way of doing anything, that 
mankind has not practised at some time or place. Certain large 
basic patterns may be seen. In certain cases one is rightly led to 
make the assumption that such an institution or such a tool has 
developed from such a one, which is still in use in another 
place; but the kind of sweeping generalisations practised by the 
anthropologists of the nineteenth century and the first ten or 
twenty years of this century are unjustified. It is an intriguing 
idea to imagine that in looking at a so-called primitive culture 
one is looking at the nursery of one’s own culture, but it is a 
wrong one. 

The necessity of discarding the chain concept of evolution when 
examining the behaviour of groups does not put us back into the 
stage of complete ignorance in which we originally were. Now 
that we know that economic factors are not the only relevant 
factors, we need to consider whether they should be regarded as 
the main factors and all other factors as merely modifying them, 
or whether at each epoch and in every situation they are the most 
important factors, or just one group among many. 
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The many factors that play a role in forming the behaviour of 
mankind were known to our forebears, before Marx showed us 
that only economic factors counted. Gulliver mentioned economic 
causes among many others when he was questioned on why 
Yahoos make war. “He asked me what were the usual Causes or 
Motives that made one Country go to War with another. I 
answered, they were innumerable. . . . Sometimes the Ambition 
of Princes, who never think they have Land or People enough to 
govern; sometimes the Corruption of Ministers, who engage their 
Master in a War in order to stifle or divert the Clamour of the 
Subjects against their evil Administration. Difference in Opinion 
hath cost many Millions of Lives; for instance, whether Flesh be 
Bread, or Bread be Flesh; whether the Juice of a certain Berry be 
Blood or Wine. . . . Neither are any Wars so furious and bloody, 
or of so long Continuance, as those occasioned by Difference in 
Opinion, especially if it be in things indifferent. 

“. . . Sometimes a War is entered upon, because the Enemy is 
too strong, and sometimes because he is too weak. Sometimes our 
Neighbours want the Things which we have or have the Things 
which we want . . . and we both fight till they take ours or give 
us theirs. It is a very justifiable Cause of War to invade a Country 
after the People have been wasted by Famine, destroyed by 
Pestilence, or embroiled by Factions among themselves . . .” 

The man in the street has always known that motives.are 
complicated and cannot be brought down to one single master- 
motive, he has always realised that desires are incompatible, and 
that a conflict in their satisfaction is a part of the human situation. 
After all the Rousseauesque beliefs of the nineteenth century, with 
the implication that human nature was really lovely, it was only 
the outer environment, and, in particular, the political and 
economic systems that were wrong—in our time, with the help of 
Freud, we have discovered that much of what those whom we 
might have considered reactionaries have known all along, is 
true. 

The interest of our time in psychology and psychopathology is 
to some extent a consequence of the good environmental con¬ 
ditions which have been achieved by the labours of a few people 
during the last hundred years. Now that starvation is no longer a 
menace and gluttony no longer a vice, now that there is no Black 
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Death, plague, scurvy, rickets, smallpox or likelihood of death 
from infection, our interest is directed away from the discomfort 
of our bodies to that of our minds. This tendency is likely to 
increase. And, incidentally, it promises to be a source of head¬ 
aches for the rulers of the U.S.S.R. 

At the end of the nineteenth century, Nietzsche started once 
again looking into the nature of human beings instead of observing 
their environment. He introduced our psychological point of 
view. On this account and because he was intuitive, inspired, non- 
rational and anti-intellectual, he appeals particularly to our time. 
Nietzsche was a prophet who foresaw all that has come and is 
coming to pass. His insight into our problems and our ways of 
coping with them was so great, that when one writes of these 
things, one usually finds that all one is doing is holding the mirror 
up to Nietzsche. 

Nietzsche’s new point of view considered all the manifestations 

of intellect, the philosophers’ systems, the various idealisms, as a 

part of the psychological make-up of the thinker, as his way of 

trying to deal with his private personal problems, or as he put it, as 

an “unconscious confession”. He realised that the philosopher 

was concerned in his work with a struggle for power. Further, he 

stated that it is necessary, when any manifestations of man are 

being considered, to uncover the main role of this driving force; he 

understood that other motives and purposes are to be seen as a 

facade used to hide this main drive. All systems of idealism and all 

religions are to be considered as symptoms, as symptomatic of the 

culture that gives them birth. Salvation religions result from 

biological morbidity, and start among the oppressed in society, 

among the slaves, the ugly, the stupid, the failures. Nietzsche was 

the first to realise the importance of what is erroneously called 

‘the unconscious’, and he saw that it manifests itself to man’s 

consciousness in dreams. He also realised that “a proper physio- 

psychology has to contend with unconscious antagonism in the 

heart of the investigator”. He was the first psychologist; although 

he himself did not work out a scientific framework for psychology, 

he foresaw the necessity for it, and stated that it would need to be 
based on physiology. 

The discovery of psychology is the final step in the destruction of 
anthropocentrism. The whole history of civilised thinking has 
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consisted of destroying this primitive conception of the world; this 
final step remained to be taken at the end of the last century, after 
Darwin had achieved his work. No longer could the min d of man 
be considered as separate from nature, standing apart and above, 
and not obeying natural laws. It had to be shown that the mind, 
behaviour, character and personality of man himself, the in¬ 
vestigator, were also to be conceived as subject to scientifically 
ascertainable laws, and that permanently unknown factors were to 
be expected nowhere. 

After Nietzsche had made his contribution, any work could not 
be considered as isolated; it had become a part of its environment. 
This environment includes the thoughts, feelings, psychological 
and physiological drives and conflicts of its author; it has to be 
seen as related to the author’s unconscious hopes, fears and self¬ 
justifications. All works are now related through their authors to 
their whole environment, to their culture and the stage of the 
development of the culture that gives rise to them. 

The application of this criticism and interpretation to 
philosophy and people of historical importance develops in our 
time into a sociological approach to all human material; for the 
psychological point of view is intimately connected with a 
consideration of the rest of the relevant environment. Nietzsche’s 
approach is intuitive and not scientific. But his way of searching 
out unconscious psychological motivation in all the mani¬ 
festations of human living, including ethical and aesthetic judg¬ 
ments, lays the foundation on which the psychological point of 
view of our time is built. 

Freud’s approach is also intuitive rather than scientific— 
although he himself did not see this, and would have denied it; 
and it is true that it was probably just as scientific as the clinical 
medicine of which it formed a part. 

It will, however, be Freud rather than Nietzsche who will be 
regarded as the introducer of the psychological point of view 
typical of our time. Freud’s contribution to psychology has been 
so great that it can hardly be said that he enriched the subject— 
he created it. He was the first who gradually came to see the full 
extent of the subject. Before Freud, psychology was a sterile 
academic laboratory study; after Freud, it was related to the lives 
of everybody. He gave us a form of psychotherapy which permits 
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the alteration of character, which has changed the whole shape of 
medicine and given us the possibility of a psychosomatic outlook, 
which has made us realise that many of the patients convicted in 
law courts and punished in prisons are in fact suffering from 
mental disease and are curable. He has had more influence on 
the literature and theatre of our time than any writer or play¬ 
wright, and he was the fons et origo of surrealism. The young 
science of anthropology has hardly yet digested psycho-analysis, 
but from Freud’s contributions it will be provided with hypo¬ 
theses and theories which will certainly bear fruit. Freud was the 
direct cause of the interest in bringing up children which is so 
important in our time, and many modern schools are formed on 
the basis of his discoveries. The understanding of one person for 
another, the whole of our emotional and intellectual life is different 
from what it used to be before Freud. If eventually it be proved 
that much of what Freud found is wrong, that he exaggerated in 
one place, neglected important factors in another, it is of no 
importance; for Freud showed a world that was literally only 
dreamt of before. Psycho-analysis will certainly be subjected to 
attacks from many branches of medicine and related sciences 
(not to mention that it will be forbidden if the communists win the 
next war): for great contributions to psychology are in process of 

being made from the realms of animal psychology, neurosurgery 
and neurophysiology. 

From the time of the acceptance of Freud, all the manifestations 
of man became subject to investigation and to eventual com¬ 
prehension. Nothing remains to be despised. As Andre Breton 
put it, “The admirable thing about the fantastic is that it is no 
longer fantastic: there is only the real.” 

As it is our time that discovered and accepted psychology, and 
made it into our Weltanschauung , an important question needs to 
be considered: why is it we who have taken this step? Why in this 
time, in Western Europe? 

It is true that the beginnings were made in the latter part of the 
ast century, with the great pioneers of psychology, Charcot, 
ernheim, Nietzsche, Havelock Ellis, Freud; but these men are a 
result as much as a cause of the opening up of this territory. At 
another time, they might have passed unnoticed; or, more 
probably, they would have turned their attention to other realms, 
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and probably have enriched them less than they did this virgin 
territory. Mesmer in this time would have been among the great; 
but coming a hundred years too soon he was considered a 
fashionable stunt, then later as a charlatan. That a time re¬ 
cognises a man as great is undoubtedly on account of it being 
ready for his discovery. Our time has been so ready for the 
discoveries of Freud that few workers could have had more 
hypotheses and conclusions accepted on inadequate evidence than 
Freud did. 

As modern psychology developed out of clinical medicine, one 
can consider its position in the world of medicine first; one may 
note, incidentally, that it is the only discovery in medicine that has 
enriched the whole intellectual life of man; discoveries such as 
Pasteur’s bacteriology or Ehrlich’s chemotherapy have practical 
results only. 

After bacteriology had been discovered and too rapidly 
accepted, it was assumed that all the ills of mankind must be 
caused by bacteria. This belief was combined with an assumption 
—which most doctors still make—that medicine consists of the 
study of the effects of various environmental factors—such as 
acute or chronic trauma, chemicals, bacteria—on the organs of 
the body; this study is that of morbid anatomy. It is the study not 
of living people, of living organs and tissues and their functioning, 
but of the changes in organs and tissues and their functioning, 
which have culminated in death. Gradually it became obvious 
that bacteriology and the study of dead tissues was not going to 
give the answer to all medical problems and that after this 
enormous step forward had been made, there lay a staircase 
ahead. This separation of bacteriological disorders did not 
leave every other field of investigation open to the psychologist, 
but the realm of abnormal psychology stood patently uninvesti¬ 
gated among the common disorders that daily met the notice of 
doctors. 

Among the great developments throughout the whole of science 
and medicine of the second half of the nineteenth century, 
neurology made great advances. Out of neurology, and not 
psychiatry, there developed the next great advance in human 
knowledge. No credit should be given to the psychiatrists; for 
they used to take up their speciality as it gave them an easy life in 
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the country with time to go hunting and breed pigs. The 
neurologists saw many psychiatric cases, as all physicians and 
surgeons did; but no one then recognised them as such. Charcot 
separated hysteria from other disorders of the nervous system; 
after a lifetime of studying this disorder, he realised that it was not 
due to a microscopic organic change in the nervous system, but 
that it was psychogenic. This conception does not introduce any 
form of mysticism or spiritualism, for all psychogenic factors are 
also physical factors when traced to their origins, and any sort of 
change in character or personality effected by the environment 
must cause a physical change in the central nervous system. Freud 
studied under Charcot for a year, and by the time he had seen 
the work of Lidbeault and Bernheim at Nancy, he had become 
impressed with the power of forces in human behaviour which 
were unrelated to will-power and the conscious wishes of their 
possessors. On returning to Vienna he found that another 

was hypnotising hysterical patients and 
listening patiently to what they had to say. Freud joined him. 

When they found that the re-living of psychologically traumatic 

situations from the early childhood of a patient cured the 

hysterical symptoms from which she was suffering, psycho-analysis 
was born. 

Although Freud always maintained that he was ostracised and 
treated with scorn on account of the discoveries he made, this does 
not seem to have been altogether true. In neurological circles in 
England his work was immediately noted with interest. Freud and 
Breuer s book Studien iiber Hysterie received a fourteen-page 
review in the British neurological journal Brain. It must be 
remembered that by the time Freud published this book, he 
already had an international reputation as a neurologist, and had 
written an important book on certain disorders of speech and a 

work on a form of paralysis of children due to damage to the 
brain, which remains a classic. 

But a condition of the advent of psychology to the medical 
profession does not account for its general importance or for its 
acceptance by the intellectual life of the time. Those in a position 
to assess it, with some knowledge of the territory themselves, the 
scientific members of the medical profession, gave a cool reception 
to the amazing and unproven statements of psycho-analysis. But 
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other intellectuals, the literati, critics, reviewers and dilettantes, 
accepted it easily, for they tend to prefer the striking statement to 
the true. 

A further factor in the development of psychology was the 
demand made by the development in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century of sociological anthropology, and in its turn 
this territory stood ready to help the young science of psychology 
with its large collection of disjointed facts. 

It may also be that psychological disorders have become 
commoner. Certainly they are recognised more often, and we 
have more accommodation for psychiatric patients in hospitals; 
but that is the result of the advent of psychology rather than its 
cause. Remembering that in 1934 in the United States of America, 
there were 450,000 patients in lunatic asylums, that is to say, in 
every 200 adults there was one certified lunatic, that in New York 
and Massachusetts the probability of anyone developing a serious 
mental disorder is about one in ten, remembering that in England 
and Wales in 1938, in every 417 of the population there was one 
certified insane, one does suspect that it was not always like this. 
Although the clown’s remark to Hamlet is obviously true, the 
Englishman of Shakespeare’s time did not have to be locked 
up. 

Perhaps Victorian morality, which was practised to some 
extent by the middle classes, particularly in non-Latin countries, 
caused an increase in hysteria and neurotic illness. When Freud 
began working, these maladies had a more than usually pro¬ 
nounced sexual component; this perhaps became so obvious that 
Freud understood its importance. The fact that a psychological 
disorder becomes prominent, however, does not automatically 
cause it to be recognised as such. Psychopathological states were 
pandemic in the Middle Ages, with townships going into St. 
Vitus’s dance, countries hunting out witches and werewolves; and 
in our time the whole German nation goes into a grossly abnormal 
psychological state, which is recognised by only a few. The 
combination that eventually gave us clinical psychology consisted, 
perhaps, of the following factors. Psychological disorders had 
become prominent and had been separated from organic disorders 
of the nervous system. There were investigators, nearly all 
Jewish, that is to say, people who had been trained by their 
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situation to develop fine feeling for human relationships and a 
personal knowledge of neurosis, who had arrived at a stage of 
cultural evolution sufficiently detached to be able to investigate 
these realms, with little prejudice; they had become able to 
conquer their own resistances and diminish their own blind spots; 
they had inherited the scientific method from their predecessors, 
and they received from their contemporaries the psychological 
weapons of free association, hypnosis, and suggestion. 

An acceleration in the acceptance of psychology was caused by 
the large number of cases of so-called shell-shock of the previous 
war. In spite of the unfortunate name, it became clear that this 
was a psychogenic reaction to battle experience, and that the 
symptoms at any rate could be cured by simple psychotherapy. 
This experience impressed on the many doctors who came in 
contact with such cases that disorders such as paralysis, blindness, 
deafness, dumbness, could be psychogenic, and that psychogenic 
disorders could be cured by ‘just talk’. The war served to 
accelerate what was happening anyway. 

The interest in psychology of our time is also probably 
due to the fact that psychological problems have become more 
obvious. For now that the material conditions of the peoples 
of Western European culture have reached such a satisfactory 
level, the outstanding problems of our time remain prominently 

psychological. 


The psychological problems in our time have tended to focus 

the interest of many people on the upbringing and education of 

children. And this in turn has had effects on people’s conception 

of morality and the satisfaction of their physiological needs. 

Even some judges and magistrates now pause before they give 

vent to their nineteenth-century moral platitudes. The problems 

arising out of the changing relationship between men and women 

and the increased economic independence of women, particularly 

as they affect marriage, are recognised to be psychological, and an 

attempt has been made to mend broken marriages in marriage 
guidance clinics. 


It is of interest to conjecture why it is Freud, and not Adler or 
Jung, who has such a following among the intellectuals. (None of 
^at follow, necessarily applies to those intellectuals who have 
sufficient knowledge to be able to judge, such as psychologists, 
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psychiatrists or social workers.) Obviously many factors con¬ 
tribute to this choice, one of which is not the validity of the 
‘school’ of psychology. 

Certainly one of the factors causing the acceptance of Freud’s 
psycho-analysis among intellectuals has been the importance given 
to the GEdipus complex. They felt in themselves that this was 
true, and in most cases it was so. But doubtless the success of 
Freudian psycho-analysis was due, not only to its validity, but also 
to the fact that it was the first of the three main schools of 
psychotherapy. Besides, it had a succes de scandale. This was due 
to its emphasis on sex, on the hypocrisy of bourgeois sexual 
morality, and on its correct observations and reporting of the 
development of sexuality in children. The uncovering of the 
importance of sexuality and the discrepancy between desires and 
secret actual behaviour on one hand and the accepted public 
morality on the other was particularly striking to the intellectuals, 
coming, as they did, from the middle class. It would have been no 
revelation to the members of the working class; for, living in one or 
two rooms, they observe and know the actual manifestations of 
sexual impulses. Also the aristocracy, I am told, accept sexual and 
moral eccentricities in themselves and their relatives, and do not 
hold the prejudices about the importance and holiness of love, 

that are dear to the middle class. . 

It was also the important position of ‘the unconscious’ in 

Freudian psycho-analysis that aided its acceptance. For the 
typical intellectual of our time was eager to have a system of 
psychology that saw consciousness and judgment, reason and 
intellect, as forming merely a thin sheet of ice covering the waters 
of a lake of unplumbed depths. He was delighted to learn that 
man is not a rational animal, that he is unconsciously driven by 
instinctual forces. He was waiting for a scheme by means of which 
he could de-bunk many of the favourite ideals of his fellows from 
the lofty height of detachment. As all intellectual ideas and all 
ideals were mere rationalisations, the intellectual was entitled to 
accept his own wishes without regard for orthodox views, such as 
those of bourgeois morality. As this was what he was wanting to do 
anyway, he was delighted both with psycho-analysis and his own 
attitude, which he could then see as having official and scientific 
approval. Psycho-analysis also flattered him by giving him reason 
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to believe that he was not such a despicable person as he some¬ 
times thought. For he could see himself as the controller and 
sublimator of enormous quantities of dangerous and primitive 
sexual energy. The Freudian conception of intrapsychic conflict 
and psychical tension was also flattering. It is pleasant for the 
shy and nervous stutterer to hear that he is really sadistic and 
that he is dealing with his aggression in this symptom. True, it 
may be less pleasant for the mean and careful pedant to be in¬ 
formed that he is an anal erotic, but even this brings a cachet of 
interest. 

. addition, Freudian psycho-analysis is esoteric; in its details it 
is known only to a small and favoured band of initiates. They 
form a clique. And the middle-class intellectuals in our time are 
always eager to become part of any clique, in order to feel superior 
to the vulgar social-democratic world of the twentieth century. 
Although they hate science, they are nevertheless pleased to be 
able to touch their caps to it as they pass, and this is what they 
think they are doing in accepting psycho-analysis. Freud, with¬ 
out any understanding of what he was doing, by his conception of 
psycho-analysis itself, and above all, by his choice of symbolic 
anguage, of such terms as the CEdipus complex, mother-fixation, 
e pleasure-principle and the reality-principle, the Id and the 
super-ego, founded the mythos of the twentieth century. 

n considering Adler’s failure to appeal, one imagines that from 
e point of view of the intellectual of our time, Adler’s psychology 
seems to be ordinary, superficial, banal. It is true that the 
si uation of the arrival of Adler’s system of psychology was 
u avourable; Freud had all the advantages of priority. And 
psycho-analysis had been put across far better, its protagonists 
emg cleverer and more intellectual. They advertised it in 
in e ectual and literary journals, particularly in France. Adler, an 
nacactanic type of man, was a socialist, of the liberal, progressive 

. * disdained intellectuals and their journals; he was more 

interested in converting the people. 

nginally, Adler’s psychology was too medical to have any 
i ou * s ^ e a medical public. For his first contribution to 
P J c . ,°Sy was his theory of psychic compensation for organic 

oth n ° n ^‘ ^ Was Inter that out of this idea he gained some of his 
er ^ncspts: the idea that in our culture being a woman is in 
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fact an organ inferiority, and the conception of masculine protest 
as its psychic compensation; the realisation that the actual 
inferiority is unimportant, since it was the inferiority as the person, 
or rather the child, experiences it, that matters; and then, the 
whole idea of the feeling of inferiority and the complex arising 
from it; and finally the belief that the all-powerful motive is, in 
some form, the striving for power. By the time he had reached 
this development, his psychology was not too medical, but too 

popular, to appeal to the intellectuals. 

In Adlerian psychology, intra-psychic conflict is regarded as 
only apparent, and not as real. It is believed that the individual 
stages a conflict in order to cover up the fact that he has already 
chosen a line of behaviour; he does not know that he does this, as 
he himself believes in the reality of his conflict. He has the feelings 
and emotions that society expects him to have in each situation, 
and uses these as excuses to follow the course of action that best 
suits his style of life. Adler considered that with the suffering 
entailed in the staged conflict the individual pays conscience its 
price, and proceeds to do what he had all along unconsciously 
decided to do, ruled by his private feeling of inferiority and his will 
to power. This psychological scheme, de-bunking the Freudian 
idea of the importance of intra-psychic conflict, did not suit the 
intellectual, for it removed this delightful gift with which psy¬ 
cho-analysis had presented him. Associated with this conception 
of intra-psychic conflict is the absence of a place called the un¬ 
conscious’ ; Adler discarded this invaluable cesspool. He was 
able to create an unsystematised conception of psychopathology 
without creating such psychological monstrosities. Again, 
although the absence of ‘the unconscious’ may have pleased more 
scientific psychologists, it gave no pleasure to the intellectual, who 
has devoted much of his thought and his writing to this con¬ 
ception. For one of the ideas which is implied in Freudian 
psychology is that if you express your ‘unconscious’, if you take 
the lid off, it will do you a power of good, and that doing it all the 
time will improve your mental health. No such idea can be read 
into Adlerian psychology. Indeed, an Adlerian might pre er o 
believe that giving vent to aggression by fox-huntmg and shooting 
forms a kind of training for the exercise of more aggression in 
other circumstances. As the intellectuals of our time are often 
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psychologically unhealthy, as they are intuitive, and as an 
unusually large proportion of them are introverts, they want to 
practise this psychological exercise, to try this therapy, to give 
themselves up to ‘the unconscious’. 

Adler’s whole conception is weighted against the individual in 
his attitude to society; Freud’s is weighted for him. Freudian 
psychology flatters the intellectual; Adlerian tends to be con¬ 
demnatory. The intellectual would rightly believe that Adler has 
unthinkingly accepted the values of bourgeois society. Freudian 
psychology by implication condemns them. Adler’s conception of 
Gemeinschaftsgefiihl , ‘community feeling’, tended to make him 
accept the way of the community in which the individual is living, 
as correct, desirable, and ideal. It put Adler in the ludicrous 
position of having to think up a new category of ‘ Gruppenc - 
goismus ’, when the Nazis not only became the community of 
eighty million Germans, but also never stopped talking about 
Gemeinschaftsgefiihl and i Gemeinnutz vor Eigennutz' . Although 
Adler accepted the values of bourgeois society, there is a moral and 
political implication throughout the work of Adler and of his 
followers; and the implication is radical, socialist or communist. 
Indeed many of his disciples were Marxists, and they wrote books 
with schemes made up from Adlerian psychology and unorthodox 
communism. Freudian psychology, however, does not necessarily 
have any political implications. As the tendency is for the anti¬ 
intellectual intellectual to be also anti-socialist and anti-popular, 
he disliked a school of psychology which measured all things by 
the yardstick of community feeling; particularly as community 
eeling, being undefined, tended to mean being jolly on a picnic 
and going out to parties, or accepting the views and criteria of 

those members of the working class with a petit bourgeois 
outlook. 

Whatever the content of the two schools of psychopathology, it 
is obvious that to the intellectual, Adler’s, as it was presented, was 
oo clear, too easily understood, too intellectual, insufficiently 
esoteric and deep. From the point of view of the typical 
intellectual of our time, compared with Freudian psychological 
theory, Adlerian psychology was very badly put across. 

he intellectuals do not seem to have realised that both Freudian 
and Adlerian psychological systems are crammed with the 
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bourgeois Christian prejudices of their originators. Their con¬ 
ception of correct behaviour is based on right behaviour, and right 
meant to them, morally right from the standpoint of liberal 
middle-class morality. Such fundamental features of these schools 
of psychology have nothing to do with science. Science is not 
concerned with teaching us desirable behaviour and trying to 
make us practise one human variety of sexual intercourse rather 
than another; but Freud and Adler are. It is for this reason that 
they often seem like priests: Freud the orthodox, Adler the 
protestant. 

Jung’s psychology, since the death of Freud and Adler, seems to 
be having more success among the intellectuals. It continues to 
have small influence on the technicians, psychiatrists, psy¬ 
chotherapists and academic psychologists. One can see why it is 
likely to appeal to the intellectuals of our time; indeed, it is more 
difficult to account for its lack of success before the recent war. 


For, of the three schools of psychopathology Jung’s is the least 
scientific and the only one that does not pay lip-service to science. 
It is the most intuitive, the most full of interpretation, the least 
factual, the least concerned with evidence or proof. For artists 
and creators Jung’s psychology is appealing; for it is artistic, most 
occupied with creative fantasy, and it appreciates mysticism. It 
has a religious bias, whereas Freud’s psychology takes over from 
the scientific Weltanschauung an anti-religious standpoint. Jung 
believes that Western Europe’s lack of religion is a disease. For 
those intellectuals who need a religion and for those who hate 
the cold reality of science, obviously Jung provides the kind of 
psychology they are seeking. Jung’s psychology is at least in one 
way more realist than Freud’s or Adler’s; it is less occupied with 


the analysis of childhood and more concerned with the problems 
of adults, and ready to consider them in the present as urgent and 
real. But in most other ways it is the least concerned with the 
world of hard reality. It is more concerned with the individual 
than with his social environment, with the justification of the 
individual to himself rather than with fitting him to the Pro¬ 
crustean bed of the community of Adler or the reality principle of 
Freud. It is less against neurosis and psychosis than the other 
schools, it can accept them as a way of living; it is not so insistent 
that the initiate should adapt himself to the world. In Jung’s 
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psychology there is no fundamental antagonism between the 
individual and the community; in the other two schools, not only 
is there this basic opposition, but the psychotherapist is the 
emissary and priest of the community. With Freud, and far more 
with Adler, the bias towards the community or reality tends to 
become a bias in favour of the mass of mankind, and this tends to 
favour the left wing in politics. Jung’s attitude towards religion, 
however, puts him firmly in the anti-communist camp, and the 
fact that he pays attention to race brings him into favour with 
fascists and right-wing conservatives. It seems certain that 
Jung’s growing popularity with the intellectuals of Western 
Europe is related to such anti-communist implications, and to the 
fact that Jung regards communist Russia as a greater danger to 
mankind than the Nazis ever were. 

Among serious thinkers psycho-analysis and its derivatives have 
unfortunately had the effect of weakening a scientific, that is to 
say, a mechanist, materialist conception of man’s mental life 
Obviously this was the opposite of Freud’s intention. And the 
grounding of psychology in physiological function, which is 
theoretically fundamental in Freudian and Adlerian psychology, 
has really helped the materialist basis of knowledge. But these 
schools of psychology (and the fact that there are schools, and in 
particular, Jung’s) have left people with the impression that man’s 
mental and emotional life is so complicated that it must be a 
special case. The intellectuals imagine that man’s mental and 
emotional behaviour is something quite unlike that of any other 
animal, and that the soul of man must be something quite 
different from all other living matter, that it must be very special 
and elevated, indeed, that it must be the kind of wispy holy soul 
that the religious and metaphysicians conceived. 

Freud and Marx made the common mistake of generalising 
from their own limited experience. Freud took it for granted that 
what psycho-analysis had found among the middle class in 
Europe in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries had 
universal validity. The explorer of a new realm, having with 
intuition and difficulty hacked his way through to some under¬ 
standing of his problem, fails to realise that things are always so 
much more complicated than the complication that he has 
a ready, to some extent, unravelled. The assumption of Freud and 
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his followers that all cultures and societies have the same com¬ 
plexes which they had unearthed in the bourgeoisie of Austria at 
the turn of the century, led Freud to write some erroneous books— 
Totem and Taboo and Group Psychology and the Analysis of the 
Ego . Such works perhaps constitute an invented mythology, but 
they are not science. After the controversy between Ernest Jones 
and Malinowsky, it was fortunate that all anthropologists did not 
lose patience with this curious contribution from clinical medicine, 
and that some of them came to see how a psycho-analytical 
approach to all problems of culture is essential. 

It was due to the influence of C. G. Seligman and W. H. Rivers 
that anthropologists became interested in learning from psy¬ 
cho-analysis. Both these men had come to realise its value from 
working with patients suffering from shell-shock. Seligman 
passed on his somewhat uncritical enthusiasm to Malinowsky, who 
went out to the Trobriand Islands ready to find that the material 
to be investigated would support orthodox psycho-analytic theory; 
he found that it did not. He then became the first to see the real 
place of psycho-analysis in the study of cultures; he realised that 
Freud’s conception of psycho-analysis was applicable to a certain 
phase of middle-class European society only (if, indeed, it was 
applicable to that). The implication of this is that Freudian 
psycho-analysis is of relative and not universal validity, and that 
there should be a psycho-analysis for every culture, and for every 
phase of every culture. Freud did not grasp that implied in 
psycho-analysis is the abolition once and for all of the concept of 
given, static human nature. Instead of showing us as he thought 
—that the elements he found among the neurotics of late nine¬ 
teenth-century European bourgeois culture were universal, he in 
fact showed us how completely character is formed by the 
environment, that the cultural environment makes people who fit 
into it, and that it makes the others neurotic. Thus normal and 
abnormal character and behaviour are seen to be formed by the 
culture. The first anthropologist—as far as I know—to apply the 
technique of psycho-analysis to the study of individuals in a 
primitive culture in order to gain insight into the whole form of the 
culture was Cora Du Bois. From her work, one can see that far 
more can be learnt about a culture from the psycho-analysis of 
some of its members than from volumes of the usual anthropo- 
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logical reporting. It also shows how the economic structure and 

the form of the family do in fact shape the whole of the culture, 

and create the personalities that are typical of it. One sees from 

such a study as hers how a similar study of one’s own culture 

should be developed. In America, Kardiner, who unfortunately 

believes in unproved Freudian assertions and whose prose is all 

but unreadable, is ably developing this field of study. Such a view 

of our culture leads us to ask not only what factors have made 

somebody abnormal, but also what factors have made the others 

normal. Man now becomes man-in-society, a man formed by the 

environment in which he passed his first few years. Human 

nature becomes certain potentialities made actual by meeting the 
required situations. 

It is possible that the permanent part of the edifice that Freud 
built will be his demonstration of psychological mechanisms 
Freud discovered that there is such a thing as repression and he 
showed how to uncover and where to seek what has been re¬ 
pressed; he showed us the mechanisms of projection and identi¬ 
fication; above all, he taught us that man is directed by un¬ 
conscious motivation. It is more important to have learnt these 
general principles than to have been shown what at certain times 
the bourgeois of Europe had to repress, what in any particular 
case had become identified with what original source, and what 
symbolises something else. The contents are transient; now we can 

see that they are the contribution of the culture; the mechanisms 
are universal. 


Freud allowed our time to grasp the kind of relationships that 

exist between an individual and his society. We are now in a 

better position to try and compare one culture with another, to 

develop a morphology of culture. We can begin to unite the 

mportant economic factors with psychological factors, to under¬ 
stand how culture is a whole. 

was slowly exerting influence on the intellectual 

1 Tnit^ri c! 1 ? 1 * 5 ’ , h ! S work was received with enthusiasm in the 
United States of America From some aspects, it now looks as 

it the coming war between Russia and America may be a war 

between Marxists and Freudians. And we are all asked to pity the 

fnmM? mil honaires who break strikes with tear-gas and police 
cheons; they could not help amassing money and being 
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capitalists, for they had complexes about faeces, and they had not 
finished their analyses. 

Meanwhile in Russia during the first fifty years of our century, 
Pavlov was trying to do something which his Western European 
contemporaries, under the influence of psycho-analysis, could not 
appreciate. Being, like Freud, a nineteenth-century materialist, 
Pavlov dared to investigate the phenomena which form the realm 
of psychology, as though they were physiological phenomena. He 
did not deny the possibility of a science of human psychology 
based on data obtained from introspection, but he himself set out 
to find how far one could get in examining so-called psychological 
phenomena by making the now obvious assumption that they are 
manifestations of the functioning of the central nervous system. 
He realised in fact that a science of psychology must be based on 
physiology and anatomy. Although Freud was a neurologist who 
had himself made contributions to the knowledge of the anatomy 
of the nervous system, and although his outlook was also 
manifestly mechanist, the direction of his work seems to have 
made him forget the bases of his branch of science. It may be that 
many of the conclusions and interpretations of Pavlov, like those 
of Freud, will be eventually found to be wrong; but that is of little 
importance compared with the methods and conception of the 
subject which he introduced. Like Nietzsche, he will be able to 

say, “Erst das Ubermorgen gehort mir .” 

The next advance was made by an old-fashioned naturalist. 
Like scores of quiet gentlemen living in the country in the 
nineteenth century, Lorenz sat about and observed animals, he 
merely took notice of the usual animals about the place, ducks and 
dogs, he noted how they behaved, and he carried out some simple 
experiments on their behaviour. In this way he opened up the 
science of ethology. And so we now begin to have a really 
scientific psychology, subject to experimental proof. Instinct, the 
term used by previous psychologists to cover up the important 
unknown drives, now becomes analysable; it can now be related to 
the central nervous system, with a physiology and a bio-chemistry 
to be investigated and an anatomical location. 

During the last twenty years the anatomical basis of behaviour 
of cats, dogs and monkeys has been investigated in America and 
Zurich. Neurosurgeons can already operate on the brain to effect 
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alterations in character, personality and behaviour. Wiener in 

America has shown how similar the functioning of the nervous 

system must be to that of man-made machines, such as those used 

m telecommunications and calculating machines; indeed 

electronic engineers have made machines which perform many of 

those functions which previous philosophers and moralists 

regarded as the specific property of being human and having an 
immortal soul. 6 

The task ahead is to liquidate psychology. The Russians, under 
Hechterev and Pavlov, have been doing this unbrokenly since the 
middle of the nineteenth century. We in Western Europe and 
America have had to pass through psycho-analysis and its 
derivatives; and we have become wiser. For it seems from the 
few hints o ne gathers that the Russian physiologists’ conception 

of what they call reflexology’is so naive that it is silly. Bechterev’s 

work seems to have been an infantile version of Watson’s be¬ 
haviourism, which itself was infantile enough. 

A real psychoneurology will be based on the knowledge gained 
from neurosurgery and electro-encephalography; it will have to 
wan until the ethologists have obtained volumes of facts about 
ammal behaviour, the animal being man 
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ECONOMIC AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
INTERPRETATIONS: EXAMPLES 


Modern man is faced with certain problems that have come 
down to him from a thousand years of civilisation, and with 
them he has received a vast amount of knowledge, making him 
more capable of altering his environment than any man before. 

Among the problems facing us, two may be considered here; in 
these we will note the interaction of psychological and economic 
factors in the culture. The first of these changes is the increase of 
the average age of the inhabitants of European societies; the 
second is industrialisation. 

The causes of the first of these examples are a combination of 
increased medical knowledge and Christianity. Both these causes 
were needed to bring about this enormous change in such a 
short interval of time. The advance of medical knowledge alone 
could not have caused it; it was the Christian structure of society 
that effected the application of this knowledge. It is of course 
not only Christianity that has this kind of ethical system. Many 
cultures and systems of morality are similar; the Incas, for example, 
practised the same sort of universal insurance and social security. 
Had we not unthinkingly accepted Christian ethics, the medical 
knowledge might have remained merely a possibility, or been 
restricted to the laboratory, or it might have been applied to a 
small ilite 9 a knowledge of how to kill masses being applied to 
others, as it was in the Nazi regime. But society being Christian, 
it was taken for granted that treatment should be given to every¬ 
body indiscriminately and that everyone was entitled to weather¬ 
proof houses, sanitation and decent food. The result has been 
that the health of Europe has improved to such an extent that, 
compared with five or six generations back, we are becoming a 

community of old people. 
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If we examine the figures of this increase for the years of this 
century, we find in Professor Hogben’s symposium, Political 
Arithmetic , that fifty years ago people over sixty-five years of age in 
England and Wales numbered 1.2 million, whereas now they 
number 3 million; that is to say that there are twice as many in the 
middle of the century as there were at the beginning. If other 
factors do not affect this increase, in fifty years time they will be 6 
million, and the proportion of them will be larger still, for by then 
the population, now stationary, will have fallen. 

In the United States of America, in 1850 eighty-three per cent of 
the population was under forty years old; by 1980, assuming that 
the increase in age of the community continues at the same rate, 
only fifty-two per cent will be under forty. 

Medicine, which like engineering, architecture, clothes, and the 
shape of women is a reflection of its time, has in our time given 
birth to a new branch—geriatrics, or the study of the care of the 
aged. Recently Professor Mackintosh, professor of public health 
in London, has demanded the establishment of child guidance 
clinics—for those in their second childhood. 

Such changes in society have immense effects, which, though no 
more obvious than the change itself, are not less active. 

The first obvious result is that the younger members of society 
have to work to keep the older. This enforced task has been laid 
on all wage-earners, forming a part of ‘social security’. Social 
security is a kind of Christian charity, which does not depend on 
vo untary giving, but on bureaucratic organisation and finally, 
lorce. No one can now avoid giving money, the reward for his 
working, to the ailing and aged, to house them, feed them, and in 
the end, bury them in oaken coffins. This care of the aged, the 
un ortimate, and all those incapable of earning a living is under¬ 
taken by the community, partly on account of its Christian 
training. There have been many cultures in which the old have 
e ? n pushed out into the cold, and others where they have 
vo un rily taken themselves off into the forest to seek death by 
s rvation, others, such as that of the Inoits, in which the old were 
vo untanly sealed up in igloos to die of starvation and asphyxia. 

natever the sentiments of a European may be on this matter, it 

th ° U rernem ^ ere< I that these are also human ways of treating 
ne aged, ways that some men practise, and not even untried 
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utopian ways. Our way results from an accepted belief that the 
state is responsible for all its members, like parents for their 
children, that it must provide food, clothing, occupation, and all 
those things that come under the heading of security. This, of 
course, is a very recent belief, only ten to twenty years old, but it 
is likely that it has come to stay and that it will soon be con¬ 
sidered heretical to attack it. 

In Great Britain in 1950-51, out of a total of £370 million paid 
out in National Insurance, £250 million went to old age pensioners. 
This means that compared to what they might otherwise have, 
the younger people remain poor. One of the consequences of this 
may be the increasing number of childless marriages and the 
decrease in large families. Such things have been made possible by 
the availability of birth control. And birth control must have 
immense effects, such as a new attitude of women towards sexual 
relationships, a new attitude of each sex towards the other, and of 
each towards the sexual and marriage relationship. Sexuality 
loses its former responsibility. The whole family environment 
becomes quite different from that of earlier times, and it produces 
different relationships between the children and parents. Whereas 
in earlier times a child in a family might find himself one of four 
siblings, the probability in our time is that he will find himself one 
of two. The all-important psychological relationships formed in 
the first few years of living are quite different in a family consisting 
of parents and two children, and parents and four children. 
Single children have become commoner, and the position of a 
single child is peculiar. This peculiar position tends to produce a 
certain kind of personality; such a child is likely to be precocious, 
and find it difficult to fit into a group of children, and it may 
become isolated and ambitious. It is liable to become the vehicle 


of the ambitions and hopes of its parents, who have all their eggs 
in one basket. Such a child is liable to have quite different ideas 
of its own importance from those of a child among many siblings. 
And these children now become commoner in the community. 

Leaving these possible economic consequences of the increased 
proportion of older and middle-aged people in society, one can see 


more direct psychological results. Here again, the consequences 
may be so numerous that they enter every aspect of living. One 
can guess some of the results, bearing in mind, however, that 
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some of them may be unimportant, even wrong, and that others 
not thought of may be far more important. 

Judged from previous standards, the community is likely to 
become more prejudiced in favour of age, more conservative, 
more reactionary, less willing to change, less capable of adaptation. 
The older men, fearing change and jealous of their positions of 
authority, try to keep everything in their own hands. They see to 
it that advancement is given according to age, and not according 
to merit. It seems that with an increase in age, there goes a 
decrease in daring, in initiative, in flexibility, there is less 
scrupulousness about honesty, a greater fear of treading on the 
toes of others more important than oneself, a desire for security at 
all costs, a tendency to avoid change whether it is bad or good, a 
fear of responsibility, and a predominance of obsessional features 
of personality, with the invariable inability to make decisions. 
The young tend to do what they believe is right regardless of the 
views of others and the feelings hurt on the way; they do not think 
enough, and they often fail adequately to realise the many 
consequences of actions. In this way they are irresponsible, and 
are too ready to experiment. At the top of the pyramid those who 
shape policy are likely to be older still. It is true that authority has 
always been given to age. But the actual age of the aged is 
important, for age carries with it certain characteristics and not 
others, and these characteristics become to be considered as 
desirable throughout the community. The community may 
become imperceptibly more in favour of authority, the acceptance 
of custom, of respectability, of right thinking, of taking no risks, 
of comfort, easy living and security, and more against non¬ 
conformity, rebellion, the risks of adventure, initiative, and the 
discomfort of energetic striving. Let us also not forget that the 
community has a larger proportion of middle-aged women as well 

as men, so that society may become more matronly, even old- 
womanly. 

This increased age of those in authority is one of the factors that 
favours the increased organisation by bureaucracy. Bureaucracy 
is preferable for the steady, old people; they know exactly where 
they stand, and provided they do not run off the rails, they 
inevitably get the positions of increased prestige and financial 
returns. We see that this bureaucratic form of management 
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occurs everywhere, not only in the management of countries, but 
in every big business; and it occurs most virulently among the 
ex-rebels, the Russian Communist party, and in Western Europe, 
in the trades union organisation. Bureaucracy exerts its all- 
powerful influence in favour of lack of merit, it always demands 
advancement and preferment by age, it hates originality, and it 
will not tolerate any form of favouritism. Although favouritism 
may often have undesirable features, it may nevertheless open 
a path to merit, to responsibility and loyalty, to originality 
and intelligence, and all those virtues that are proscribed by 
bureaucracy. 

In a European culture all this breeds revolt. Probably, the less 
chance the young have, the more they wish to revolt. There is 
more desire—perhaps merely an unconscious readiness—for a 
radical upheaval in society; this occurs in a time when the material 
conditions of the majority have become better than ever before. 
But the upheaval in our time is not to establish freedom, not in 
favour of anarchy. Authority from above is taken for granted. 
The upheaval strives to enforce a dictatorship of one energetic 
party, which represents itself as being a party of the young; in the 
case of fascism, this was largely true. Fascism was a revolt against 
our gerontocracy. It believed in demoniacal energy, destructive 
and orgiastic. It believed in heroism and the horrors of torture 
and death, rather than a life of comfort. Devotion to the cause 
was meant to be the only criterion, not the fear of upsetting the old 
men of the committee. Youth was preferred to age. Committees 
were abolished. Decisions had to be made and the man who made 
the decision had to stand by it and be responsible for it. Leading 
was introduced, not discussing and voting. Mussolini wrote, 
“Voting by a committee is satisfactory when it is a question of 
choosing the best place in the village to put a fountain, but when 
the highest interests of a people are at stake, even the most 
democratic governments take care not to put the matter to a 
popular vote.” 

Those who revolted most eagerly were those who felt they had 
lost most, and felt most thwarted. They were the bourgeoisie, the 
lower middle class, the skilled members of the working class; 
they all felt their positions of authority and their status threatened 
by the increasing strength of the proletariat organised by the 
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communists, and by the power of big business and the industrial 
trusts. Not all the members of these classes were the self- 
sacrificing intellectuals mentioned earlier; some were determined 
to keep the proletariat in its place by force. They were un¬ 
successful in coping with the trusts, because they were financially 
dependent on them, and because they needed them in order to 
make war, which formed a part of their programme. Besides, the 
trust could help them in their struggle against the proletariat. And, 
finally, they could not browbeat the trusts, because they were less 
politically astute than the business-men. Hence, the struggle 

against the cartel form of capitalism was turned into persecution 
of Jewish Big Business. 

A second example we can take to trace the interplay of the 
factors concerned with the organisation of the family and the 
factors derived from the economic structure of society, is in¬ 
dustrialisation. The more obvious economic effects are well- 
known and one tends not to notice the more distant sociological 
effects. For one thing, industrialisation needed a more literate 
working class; and so the longed-for ideal of universal educa¬ 
tion became a fact. Industrialisation, as it happened to depend 
on water and coal as sources of power, brought urbanisation 
While agricultural and rural living needed the traditional manly 
virtues of physical strength, health, and a readiness to shoulder 
responsibility in practical life, industrialisation is indifferent to 
these things. What is wanted is a wage-slave, a will-less, docile 
automaton, with no heart for a fight and no eye for the horizon 
This type of man is wanted just as much in the U.S.S.R. as in 
capitalist countries. In the older rural living, the wife was an 
economic asset; the same can hardly be said for the modern town 
wife. In rural life, the young man would come to supersede his 
father at a younger age. It would become obvious that the son is 
supplying not only the physical strength and energy but also the 
ability to be responsible and command. The fact of growing up 
makes this happen, and although it does not generally happen 
without a conflict—for a war between the generations is a part of 
he way of our patriarchal culture-life is on the side of the son. 
In the office or the factory, not only are the young man’s virtues 
not wanted, but the older more broken-in man is preferred. In 
the factory brawn is unnecessary; machines do that Unfl 0 f work 
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The young men may feel unsatisfied, although ignorant of the 
cause of their dissatisfaction. Resentment against authorities, 
against the father-figures of the community and their substitutes, 
may increase. And so the war between fathers and sons may 
become intense. 

Also owing to industrialisation, the adventurous sons have less 
geography into which to escape. There are fewer lands to open 
up, few blacks to fight, no foreigners to rule. For by now the 
imperialists have opened up the dark places of the earth to get 
their raw materials; they are well on the way to giving the blacks a 
tenth-rate sort of European culture, so that they need cotton 
goods from Manchester and whisky from Scotland. Further, the 
blacks feel sufficiently civilised to demand, and get, home rule; 
they no longer understand that they need young Western Euro¬ 
peans to rule them. This development may or may not be good 
for the blacks, but it leaves a large number of energetic extro¬ 
verted Europeans with time on their hands and energy to spare. 
What to do with this mass of energy is likely to become an even 
harder problem to solve. For it looks as though we will during the 
latter half of this century have to cope with unemployment on 
such a scale that the pre-war variety will appear as a mere free 
sample. When all manufactured articles, all mining, all com¬ 
munication, when they are all run by self-regulating machines, 
then for every hundred men needed now, it is likely that only one 
will be needed then. Not only will all work needing strength be 
done by machines (this change has already largely taken place in 
America and Western Europe with the first industrial revolu¬ 
tion) but all work needing skill, judgment, decision, learning, 
remembering, and collecting facts will be performed by machines. 
Many of these machines are already invented, and the electrical 
and mathematical theory underlying their use is largely known. 

It will need only a war to establish them throughout Europe, 
America and Russia. When this state is reached, the main 
problem for the culture may well become what to do with the 
energy of hundreds and thousands of men and women with time 
on their hands. 

The change of the community from a rural to an urban way of 
life also has immense effects as is well-known. Living in cities 
produces different kinds of people from living in the country. It 
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sharpens wits, quickens the pace of living, tends to destroy 
religion, produces gangs of criminals, and of intellectuals, it 
encourages the arts, it produces and it results from, the middle 
class. It provides an anonymity in living, and with this, an irre¬ 
sponsibility ; there is less restraint on private unorthodox mceurs , 

for no one need know. In the village, everyone knows everything 
that is going on. 

Urbanisation also makes families smaller, and this has im¬ 
portant psychological results. Further, the family becomes much 
less important as a unit; there is more life outside it, there are 
clubs, cinemas, the life of the streets. In urban life, the father is 
away from the family more; he is someone who is present only in 
the evenings. In the country, he is likely to be around the place all 
day long, he comes in for all meals, and anyway, he takes the 
children along with him around the farm, or they come and play 
spontaneously somewhere near him. In town life, everyone has 
more acquaintances and fewer friends. The relative unimportance 
of the family, the insignificance of relationships of fundamental 
friendship, the destruction of the community of the local unit or 
village, and the destruction of religion, these have immense 
sociological and psychological results, and combine to give the 

kind of situation in which we Europeans and Americans lead our 
hectic, hollow lives. 

From considering briefly such examples, we begin to see not 
only how complicated the material is, but also how there is an 
interplay of economic, psychological, sociological and traditional 
factors. To understand, one must be in a position to assess all 
factors in every situation; and one has no right to expect things to 
be simple and easily grasped. To have a complete picture of the 
factors shaping society, one would have to consider such in¬ 
fluences as climatic and geographical, as the importance of in¬ 
stitutions in shaping a people, the importance of history as it is 
known and learnt, factors such as the amount of and use made of 
intelligence, the question of the relation between temperament and 
physical types and the proportions of different types making up a 
peopie, and the enormous importance of contact between peoples 
from different cultures. The conjunction of these and many other 

factors forms the culture, with its common patterns of behaviour 
and its typical institutions. 
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One institution is everywhere all-important: the family. It is in 
the family that each individual learns how to behave in all the 
institutions of the culture; it is the family that teaches the work¬ 
man of Poplar all those things that make him differ from a chief 
in Papua. The family in any culture has the form that is favour¬ 
able to the ruling class, for the ruling class has imposed its form of 
family on society. Not all ruling classes are hereditary, however, 
as they are in European civil life. In China the actual ruling class 
was a bureaucracy, and its ranks were open to merit as judged by 
examinations. In the Roman Catholic Church, there has been a 
similar system, celibacy naturally preventing a hereditary ruling 
class. However the ruling class recruits its members, it organises 
society so that it can keep the plums for itself and make the other 
classes treat its members with respect and envy. This is done 
unknowingly so that its members will remain on top—themselves 
the orthodox, the others the abnormals—but it is also done so that 
this shape of society shall provide its members with the kind of 
men they want to fill the positions in it. 

And so we can see the son of the gardener on the estate being 
brought up to be a footman, eventually graduating to the position 
of butler. He watches the old butler, acquires the virtues and 
vices of butlerdom, and learns to play that role just as an actor 
learns it. 

We can observe how in England, the Church provided positions 
for the younger sons of the ruling class, when they did not inherit 
the land or enter the army or politics. In celibate Roman Catholic 
countries, the Church provides a means of exercising the will to 
power for those who, through sexual unattractiveness or malad¬ 
justment, prefer to avoid the competition of sexual selection. Once 
the system is comfortably established, in England we find son 
automatically following father to be ordained. Should there be a 
hint of a rebellion, Samuel Butler has shown us how that is dealt 
with in The Way of All Flesh. 

Similarly, the religion of the Esquimaux demand angakout. 
When a family produces a pretty boy, he is brought up with the 
girls and dressed as a girl. At the age of fifteen he is sold to a man 
as a wife. After ending his married life, he dedicates himself to the 
priesthood, and becomes an angakok. But this is not the only 
pathway to the priesthood. The angakout are always searching for 
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suitable boys and girls; they may choose married couples, and ask 
them to bring forth candidates for the priesthood. The child of 
such a union will be sprinkled with urine to make him holy, will 
practise fasting and abstinence and the subjugation of bodily 
desires; he will go into the waste-land and learn to know lone¬ 
liness and the feeling of the vastness of the universe and the 
insignificance of man. Thus holy men are produced to fill their 
roles in the community, and they seek out their successors. 

When all runs smoothly, the institution breeds the type it needs, 
and the person who is of this type automatically gravitates 
towards the institution that he prefers. By establishing its norms 
of behaviour and creating virtues and vice, the culture is able to 
make people to fit its institutions. And the people themselves, 
formed by the culture, exert an answering influence on the shape of 
the society, tending, on the whole, to make it continue con¬ 
servatively. 

The conquering Brahmins needed servants, artisans, manual 
labourers, people to do all the ordinary work, while they occupied 
themselves with pleasure-seeking. They divided Indian society 
into a particularly rigid form of trade-unionism; no one could 
ever leave his caste, or for one minute do a job which was not 
permitted to his union; even the son of a robber had to become a 
robber. The Brahmins’ way of organising their society has been so 
successful that the warlike Nayirs are proud when a Brahmin 
condescends to sleep with one of their daughters. And so all the 
desires of the ruling class are satisfied. 

What the newspapers call the Nazi pollution of Germany is the 
same process. To maintain their system, the Nazi leaders sought 
out potential leaders and sent them to leaders’ colleges for training. 
Not only the usual qualities of leadership were required, but also 
flaxen hair, blue eyes, and an ability to make stirring speeches. In 
one example which I know, a revolt was organised by one of the 
students of a so-called Kolonial Hochschule. (The Nazis trained 
young men to go out to the colonies which they expected to have 
after the war.) The director of the school hurried to Berlin, and 
returned with high officials of the Hitler-youth, the Ministry of 
Education and permission signed by Himml er to send any 
recalcitrant youths to concentration-camps. After the students 
had returned to work with their tails between their legs, the leader 
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of the insurrection was bawled at for the best part of an hour and 
threatened with death. But suddenly the manner of the chief 
changed; putting his hand on the shoulder of the young man, he 
told him that he had organised the insurrection with skill and had 
shown admirable qualities in conducting the affair. The young 
man was sent to an Ordensburg school to be trained as a leader. 

Our twentieth century, being the outstanding example of a 
militarist century, with its certainty of three world wars and the 
probability of more, inevitably produces people needed for war¬ 
fare. Despite all the amiable talk of universal brotherhood and 
Leagues of Nations and United Nations, and warnings of danger 
to civilisation of atomic warfare, men and women adapted to 
warfare are being formed. Even when seen superficially, we find 
them forming themselves into military formations in their every¬ 
day lives; they are intolerant; they never question the right of the 
state to tell them what to do, what to eat, how to cook it; they seek 
leadership and want only to obey, they voluntarily get into 
uniforms and parade and drill, they do not object to cruelty, and 
as we saw in the recent war, they were as a rule willing to fight on 
either side, like all true soldiers, valuing a good war rather than a 
good cause. 

Thus out of the myriad potentialities of the millions of people in 
society, the rulers of the society come to make people fit into their 
institutions, and the young people growing up in this framework 
enter those institutions that attract them, and that are necessary to 
the ruling class. Thus society is stable and everybody is happy. 

In the same way, the ruling caste ordains what are the virtues 
and what the vices of its society. The Samurai, when they got 
control of Japan, introduced their own code of Bushido. It 
consisted of loyalty and obedience to the head of the family, 
honour and devotion to one’s family and one’s ancestors, satis¬ 
faction with that state of life within which it pleased the gods to 
call one, and cultivation of mind and body in accordance with a 
military way of living. Any deviation from these principles was 
punished by hara-kiri , or, in extreme cases, by immolation of the 
whole family. Although originally this was the way of life of the 
Samurai and their vassals and serfs, it was extended—as usually 
happens with the morality of the ruling class—to the whole 
country and all classes in it. Thus, in Japan, virtues were military 
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virtues, the warrior was the important person in the culture, the 
children played soldiers at school, they learned to fight and to 
compete in military games and to show no fear. Force was 
respected, and authority and respect given only to military 
prowess. But always such a society has to be continually fighting 
an external enemy, or preparing to do so, or, if it continues in that 
form, it turns its aggression inwards on to itself, making civil wars 
and anarchy. The military virtues are not all desirable from the 
government’s point of view. It may become difficult for the 
government to keep order if all men have a contempt for death; 
for the death penalty is the final sanction. And so we see that if 
the military caste has no external enemy to fight, and if it wishes to 
keep power—which it always does—it must abandon the military 
code, and introduce one suitable for peaceful living. It must cease 
to be the ambition of every boy to be a soldier and the ambition of 
every girl to marry one; other virtues must be placed higher than 
military ones. No longer is a safe and rapid passage to Paradise 
assured only to those dying in battle. Time not spent in fighting 
is no longer seen as time wasted. Honesty, or industry, thrift, 
purity, learning or aesthetic sensibility must be taught as the 
ornaments of a civilised person. 

It would be interesting to know how many militarists in Europe 
or in India or among the conquering Mongols have understood 
that their way of living has to be superseded by a civilian way of 
life. It is certain that in Japan the Shoguns of the Tokugawa 
family and some of the Confucian philosophers who advised 
them, did understand this. They eventually did all they could to 
foster Chinese classicism and to model the life of their subjects on 
the Confucian way of living. 

This change from militarism to a way of living with pacific 
virtues cannot take place until a few generations have passed. It 
can happen that during the interval the military way of life may 
persist, in vacuo , so to speak; there may be no enemies left to fight 
and no one to conquer, and yet society is still organised in a 
military manner. This, apparently, is what occurred in China after 
the Duke of Ch’in had conquered the whole of China. The 
dictatorship and military organisation of the administration 
persisted. Perhaps it was only to do something with so much 
militarism that the Great Wall was built, for the miserable 
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barbarians beyond it could hardly have constituted a threat to the 
unified Empire. Such a period must always be particularly 
precarious for the regime. Insufficient time has passed to make 
people to fit into the new institutions. And there is nothing to 
unite the people to get them to tolerate the illegitimate form of 
government—for all forms of government that have not acquired 
sanctification from the passage of years are illegitimate. The 
dictatorship of the Ch’in dynasty did manage the transitional 
period cleverly enough. It was fortunate that the eventual revolt 
brought the wonderful Han dynasty to power. 

But the gradual substitution of a civilian morality is likely to 
bring the seeds of its own decay. For once the military way of 
living has fallen aside, once the people have learnt the virtue of 
accepting their lot, and peace has become general, the society falls 
an easy prey to any military powers coming from without or to 
any aggressive power within. 

If the ruling group holds the power in the community by means 
of trade and banking, then the virtues of the community will be 
thrift, hard work, a practical kind of business morality, and a 
belief that an all-knowing deity rewards the virtuous in this life 
and punishes the wicked by withholding the goods of this world. 
The vices of such a community will be extravagance and a proud 
love of display, the exuberance of the arts, recklessness and 
adventure, and above all, failure and poverty. It is obvious that 
one of the important functions of religion has been to make the 
mass of have-nots satisfied with their lot. But it is less obvious, 
though equally important, that it has also been of use in making 
the haves satisfied with theirs. In many cultures, particularly in 
the later stages, and in its most extreme form in Christian Europe, 
those who have the power or the wealth, all those in a fortunate 
position, feel the need of self-justification in their good fortune. 
For it seems that the approval of one’s own set, or of society as 
expressed in its institutions and in the emblems of status and 
accorded prestige, is inadequate, unless it can be reinforced by the 
approval of God. 

If someone fails to achieve those forms of instinctual grati¬ 
fication and does not accept the basic beliefs current in the 
society in which he grew up, he is considered abnormal. Thus we 
see that the standard of normality is really derived from class- 
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warfare. This aspect of the subject has been neglected by psycho¬ 
analytical workers, and with less excuse by Adler, whose school 
of psychology it touches more closely, and neglected, one sur¬ 
mises, on purpose. For the psychotherapists have not wanted to 
take this bull by the horns and become involved in the heated 
ideological battles of the times. They have tacitly accepted the 
standards of bourgeois society, unconsciously assuming that a 
tolerant liberalism is the normal, and stating dogmatically that to 
hold any extreme political view is neurotic. 

It is clear that whatever may or may not be psychologically 
normal, the standard cannot be derived from the interests of the 
ruling class. For apart from the fallacies in assuming that their 
standards are normal, this assumption leaves out of account the 
possibility, and in our time, the probability, of the whole com¬ 
munity being ill or abnormal. This is clearly no academic 
question, for who is to say that Germany has been ill or not, or 
that Soviet Russia is ill, or we, of Western Europe? During the 
civil war in Spain, the psychiatrists on both sides wrote would-be 
scientific articles showing that it was neurotic or infantile to 
support the other side. If the community is ill and abnormal, then 
those who do not fit into it are not necessarily healthy, even if 
apparently so. Perhaps it is abnormal not to fit into an abnormal 
community, the criterion of normality being complacency in one’s 
own culture and one’s place in it. Questions of estimating 
normality are impossible to answer in psychology or sociology. A 
man haying a private delusion—that invisible spiritual beings are 
prying into all his thoughts and influencing him for evil—is in 
some societies considered psychotic, while the same society 
officially encourages belief in similar universal spiritual agencies, 
also knowing all our thoughts, but apparently having less in¬ 
fluence for good or evil. 

The success of the organisation of society depends on the fact 
that to be original is what men most dislike. We see that it is 
known human relationships, known cultural situations that people 
want; the pain or the pleasure in the situation is only secondary. 

I hus we come to each new person and each new situation with our 
patterns ready to hand. The man who was bullied by his mother 
mames a bullying wife; he reacts as though he dislikes being 
bullied, but he always unconsciously places himself in a position to 
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get more, for he knows how to be bullied, and he knows no other 
intimate relationship to a woman. The child who was loved and 
made much of only when she was ill, continues to be ill. It may be 
inconvenient, even painful, to be ill, but the only relationship such 
a person knows to human beings is that of being treasured on 
account of suffering. 

To have to invent a new form of relationship, to conceive a new 
kind of behaviour—that is intolerable. Where people become 
embarrassed is where the known relationship no longer holds, 
where someone is playing the game not according to the rules. 
But this intolerable situation occurs only very rarely. Perhaps the 
best example in literature of someone who refuses to play the 
game according to the rules is Prince Myshkin, The Idiot. It has 
not occurred to him that he should behave as a part of what Kafka 
called the Lie; he is simply himself and plays no part. Although 
the normal people who live in the Lie tell each other he is an idiot, 
they are deeply upset by him. Someone who is honest and sincere, 
yet without hurting people’s feelings, becomes a reproach to all 
the others. His presence makes them see themselves as false, as 
acting parts; they feel that they are thoughtlessly wasting their 
lives. Yet his simplicity and naivety in face of the Lie serve to 
make him attractive to them all, as well as disturbing. Anyone 
behaving thus innocently is an idiot of course—but what amazing 
effects such an idiot causes. 

Most people at every situation unconsciously demand: what is 
the correct behaviour here? How should I behave? Should I be 
on the surface a fool but underneath taking in the‘whole situation, * 
should I be cynical on the surface, but with a heart of gold and a 
soul as soft as the body of a shellfish, underneath? On arrival at 
the prison, the school, or the club, the new inmate seeks to learn 
his role, whom he has to respect, whom to despise; he has to find 
his place in the hierarchy, his niche, his permitted peculiarity. 
But on arrival at the lunatic asylum, the new inmate does not do 
this. 

Even in his private sexual life, man does not want to be 
original. One might have supposed that at least here man 
answered his instinctual urge directly, with no regard for custom. 
But every culture has its ways of performing sexual intercourse, it 
has branded certain ways as disgusting and contemptible. All 
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men want to know how to perform sexual intercourse, that is to 
say, they find out what is done in their own culture, how often they 
are to do it, and in what manner; they do not do what they want to 
do; in fact, they do not know what they want to do, until they 
have found out from others. 

One of the functions of all literature, of dramatic art, the 
theatre, the cinema, is to teach possible relationships. The patron, 
the audience, learns the possible behaviour in a certain situation: 
possible relationships between mothers and children, behaviour 
towards the mother-in-law, towards figures of authority; it learns 
how far a pleading husband may debase himself, how high a girl 
should evaluate her career. The public learns that true love can be 
used as a criterion of morality, although this is not taught in 
orthodox morality; for it finds that love conquers all, that it is 
permitted to leave your family in the lurch and go off with a 
young girl, provided this is the passion of your life. People there 
learn how to behave towards great men, how to treat servants, 
what ideas are respectable, what roles are possible. These arts and 
forms of entertainment supply an answer to a buried question: 
how can I or how should I behave in this situation? 

None of this interpretation of human behaviour gainsays the 
observations and interpretation of Adler. The style of life with its 
fixed goal remains all-important. For the pattern suggested by the 
situation and learnt from observed possible relationships has to be 
one which fits the person’s style of life; a pattern unsuited to that 
person’s unconscious goal will not be adopted. 

One of the basic institutions—as Engels all but realised—is the 
family. The most important contribution of the ruling class is 
their form of the family. The relation of people to their govern¬ 
ment and all their institutions is the same as that which they have 
to the authority in the family, it is a derivative of relations they 
have to the various members of the family. The same pattern is 
retained by the culture throughout all or nearly all its institutions. 

The inculcation of the pattern is easy on account of the innate 
predisposition of young animals to imitate the older animals with 
whom they find themselves associated. The child learns correct 
behaviour as the nightingale learns his song. The child also finds 
that he wins approval when he shines in the ways in which his 
society wants him to shine. As the kinds of relationships required 
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by the culture in one institution are those required by many other 
of its institutions, they do not need to be learnt anew in every new 
situation. 

Thus when one observes a strange culture, one may expect to 
find a few patterns of behaviour being manifested on different 
occasions. All human relationships will be found to be arranged 
according to the few patterns. Such patterned relationships are 
those of subjects to chieftains, of medicine-men to chieftains 
(called in Europe, the relation between Church and State), those 
of men to women and women to men, those between parents and 
children, between groups that are permitted to intermarry and 
those that have to avoid sexual relationships, those between the 
conventional and the unconventional of that society. Once the 
culture has inculcated its basic pattern, the members of the culture 
are provided with a known, ready-made pattern for forming all 
relationships and meeting all probabilities; anyone in the culture 
then knows how to behave in every situation that the culture 
presents. The boy on arrival at a new school knows that he must 
regard himself as being in a position of inferiority to the boys who 
have been at the school longer than himself, that he must respect 
boys who are older than himself, that breaking of these rules will be 
met first with the threat of force and later with actual force. The 
girl as she goes to her first dance knows that she has to outshine 
the others, that she should try to be the envy of the other girls by 
attracting as many desirable young men as possible, that she must 
not treat her hostess with contempt. The young man when he goes 
to the war has a ready-made attitude towards his superiors, and 
his superiors have the same attitude towards their superiors. All 
the attitudes and all behaviour evolved in the first five years 
remain throughout life; probably no basically new ones are 

acquired. 

We can see that the European, Chinese and Tibetan way of 
resolving the CEdipus complex by giving authority and respect to 
the fathers and a position of inferiority to women gives an under¬ 
lying pattern of behaviour for the whole culture. Indeed, the fact 
that these cultures have an (Edipus complex already typifies it. 
For there are cultures where the disposition of power and 
authority, and the position of the children and of the old, is quite 
different from that which the European regards as universal. 
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Society has always developed as a macrocosm to the microcosm 
of the family. Where there is the organised institution called a 
state, the state is modelled closely on the family, and on the family 
pattern of the ruling class in the society. But not all cultures 
regard the state as more important than the family, as having a 
prior demand on loyalty. In Chinese culture, the individual is 
expected to sacrifice his life to the head of the state, and also to his 
family. He is usually expected to sacrifice the state to his family. 
Intriguing situations occur in Chinese classical literature, based on 
the relative strengths of loyalties, of the sons to father, to families, 
and to the emperor. 

In Europe, China, and Tibet, the founder of a business, the 
owner of a factory or a shop, or the squire on the estate, all see 
themselves, and expect to be considered, as the father of the 
family. The children are the employees, the workmen, or the 
tenants. As the family of the working man and employee is 
brought up on the same lines as that of the lord of the manor or 
the bourgeois business-man, the children unconsciously learn how 
to behave towards the employer or squire; and what is more they 
learn no other way of behaving. They may resent the father- 
figures, for some learn to rebel against figures of authority and to 
defy their fathers. But they learn no other possible behaviour than 
respect for authority regardless of merit, respect for age, as though 


age were inevitably associated with intelligence, wisdom, or know¬ 
ledge. They know only relationships of obedience, and giving 
orders. They acquire an inability to see certain human beings as 
they are, an inability not to compete in all situations, and an in¬ 
ability to be objective. Forcing the majority to carry out the will of 
the father is the fundamental pattern of the feudal and bourgeois 
family, of Christian, Jewish and Mohammedan religions, of the 
whole form of production and distribution, and of political 
organisation. Actual force may remain merely a threat in the 
background, but it is commonly used as a means of forcing 
obedience in matters of religion, politics and trade, just as it is 
used by the parents in the upbringing of their children. It is true 
that the founder of a business or the owner of the factory likes to 
see himself and to be regarded as a loving father concerned with 
the happiness of his men; but if the children for one minute cease 
to be good children, if, in the early nineteenth century they 
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organise themselves into trades unions, if, in the twentieth century 
. they strike or work for communism, then the loving father 
changes his aspect, and all means become justified in the fight 
against the rebels—as we will soon see in the coming war between 
capitalism and communism. 

It becomes clear that there can be no changing of society 
unless its basic institutions are changed. And with regard to the 
political organisation of states, there can be no fundamental 
change in the shape of government until everyone has a different 
conception of government, a different psychological attitude of 
the people towards their delegates and a different attitude of the 
delegates towards those who have chosen them. None of this can 
occur without the development of a change in the family and a 
different kind of upbringing of children. At present the relation of 
people to their governments is one of respect, one of being willing 
to obey and believe, one of dependence. The people have un¬ 
consciously assumed that it is the function of the state to drop 
minced-up flies into their gaping beaks. They treat the government 
and the state not only as ‘they’, but as ‘they on pedestals’. At 
present all men want a system of policing, punishments and 
rewards, prizes, competition, moving up in class, careerism, 
privilege, prestige and status. The state is a counterpart of the 
family; and the authoritarian school is the intermediate step 
between the two. 

Any other way of organising society would have to evolve 
another kind of family, a different upbringing of the children, and 
other kinds of schools. Unless any new form of communism, 
socialism or anarchism succeeds in doing this—and I imagine that 
it is most unlikely that it will do so—we will soon find that the new 
society is pervaded by competition, that it also consists of a small 
group of rulers, feared, looked up to, treated with undeserved awe 
and respect, and a mass of patient sheep, that it has policemen, 
soldiers, prisons, titles, ranks, bureaucratic privilege, and that it is 
a hierarchy—in fact that the new society looks uncommonly like 

the old. 

This failure to change the shape of the family is probably one 
of the important causes of the present dictatorial shape of things 
in Soviet Russia. One neglects any one factor at one’s peril, for 
this one factor may exert such an influence that it changes the 
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whole desired and worked-out scheme. Had the intellectuals who 
supported the revolution known more, they and their successors 
would not now find themselves in the awkward position of having 
to explain how things cannot possibly be what they so obviously 
are. 

If the communists of the U.S.S.R. were less utopian and 
idealist and better materialists, they would spend less time 
discussing the position of women in the home and industry, and 
set about inventing and producing labour-saving devices on a large 
scale. Until, or unless, they succeed in being rid of the family, 
there will always be a struggle between nepotism and favouritism, 
on the one hand, and the honest custom of giving jobs and 
positions according to merit, on the other. 

In Soviet Russia, as in all lands that have undergone the 
industrial revolution, the working class rapidly becomes bour¬ 
geois. Andr6 Gide was surprised to find that “This new bour¬ 
geoisie which is growing has all the faults of our own. It has no 
sooner raised itself from a state of misery than it despises those 
who remain in misery. Eager to lay its hands on all the good 
things of life of which it was deprived for so long, it well knows 
what it has to do to get them—and to keep them.” With the rest 
of bourgeois behaviour goes bourgeois morality. The working 
class adopts lower middle class respectability, which verges, 
particularly with their supporters in Western Europe, on 
Puritanism. Abortion is now punished, and divorces are obtained 
with more difficulty, except by party leaders. It is clear that the 
spirit of co-operation of the early years has gone. What Trotsky 
has called “the triumph of the bureaucracy over the masses” 
springs from the competitive family, fostered by competitive 
schools. Trotsky writes, “A concern for personal advancement 
has seized upon broad circles of the population, especially the 
young.” Once a set of people have acquired the power in the 
community, the psychological educative mechanism which they 
intuitively use is the authoritarian family. They will teach the 
virtues of discipline and obedience. Fathers will be encouraged to 
appear as godlike to their children, and to reinforce their authority 
by the infliction of physical and psychological pain. And the 
children from such a family will always need a government of 
father-figures as long as there is such a father-figure in the family. 
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In the Soviet Union, no fundamental technical change has 
taken place. Such a development might perhaps have succeeded 
in altering the whole structure and all the institutions of society. 
A mere change in the theoretical concept of property is not 
enough. If state capitalism had even brought about a real 
abolition of personal, private property, the subsequent story 
might have been different. Mere nationalisation of land and 
industry is far from being the kind of fundamental historical 
change that is needed to alter the institutions of a culture. 

There is only one experiment among Europeans that I know of 
which has introduced a new way of living combined with a new 
form of family life: the collective farms or communist settlements 
of European Jews in Israel. These are a mere drop in the ocean 
of humanity, and the numbers are so small that the results of the 
experiment may well not be applicable to larger groups. For 
forms of government and organisation of a community of one size 
are unsuitable to a community of another size; even the geology 
and the climate introduce differences making one form of govern¬ 
ment senseless in some other place. The communist settlements 
in Israel are so important, for the reason that a state or similar 
large group has nowhere evolved which is not divided into the 
rulers and the ruled. These Jews have made circumscribed small 
societies, where this relationship of rulers and ruled does not exist. 
However, no general conclusions may be drawn from such small 
groups of chosen people, and applied to large groups in different 
situations. 

In the communist settlements, called Kibbutzim, there was 
originally no personal property. Family life is reduced to a 
minimum. Facilities are provided from an early period of baby¬ 
hood, throughout childhood and school life for the care of the 
children by a few people trained in this work. As soon as the 
mother is fit to work after the birth and feeding of her infant, she 
puts in her eight hours’ work a day, or whatever it may be. In the 
parents’ off-duty time, the children may be with their parents, or 
should they prefer it, they are free not to visit their parents. The 
children spend the largest proportion of their time in a group of 
children supervised by an adult and very little time in the family 
nest. 

It is far too early to attempt to evaluate the results of this real 
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communist living. I received some impressions from visiting 
some of these settlements, while spending a year in Palestine 
during the war. Many of the features found in these settlements 
were the effects of circumstances other than those of communal 
living and communal upbringing. For example, most members of 
the settlement were conscious that they were making an ex¬ 
periment, and wanted it to work satisfactorily. This outlook was 
predominant among those pioneers who had started settlements 
themselves, particularly those Jews who had come to Palestine 
before Hitler. They were proud of their work. Further, those 
Jews who had been persecuted in Europe were content to pass 
their days in the security of living among people whom they 
called their own, and they would have been satisfied with any 
form of society that brought them peace. 

These settlements are organised in a most democratic way. The 
actual administration is unceremonial, unsentimental, objective 
and efficient. It is designed to prevent the possible emergence of 
any leader. The positions entailing organisation, which could 
permit the wielding of power, cannot be occupied by the same 
person for more than a year; moreover, they carry no privileges 
and no special respect. All matters of detail are decided by voting 
in committees, matters affecting the settlement as a whole being 
ecided by the votes of all. It seemed that a competitive spirit 
within the settlement was absent. The girls do not compete with 
each other in wearing attractive clothes. It does not occur to any 
one that women should not work, and should be worked for; 
tnere is complete equality between the sexes, with some 
specialisation based on real requirements and biological factors. 

e organisation in these settlements was apparently conducted 
wi a minimum of friction and unpleasantness; if this is really so, 
i is a greater triumph than appears, for it is hard to find a more 
emperamenta! and difficult lot of people than European Jews, 
u er, these Jews coming from different communities, some 

fr° m sorae fr° m Russia, all from different cultures, some 

• C ^ emen > some from Western Europe, must have had very 
pie ln common. The characteristics of the Jewish child in 
urope and North America, a precocious intellectualism and a 
smving to be the top of the class, are absent; the children are 
gnorant of most of the learning of Europe, except for the legends 
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and history of the Jews as related in the Old Testament, and 
practical agriculture. 

But in the town and in the Army, I met many men and women 
who had been in these communist settlements, and had left them. 
Many made such remarks as, “I have been in Israel twelve years. 
I have given the best years of my life to a settlement, and to 
building up the country. I have done my bit. So now I will 
return to Tel Aviv or Jerusalem, and will work for myself and my 
wife and children.” Others, particularly the girls, had left the 
settlements to join the Army, because they wanted the easier life 
and greater physical comfort, and also a larger supply of potential 

husbands from which to choose. 

Yet in the settlements was to be found an amount of intolerance 
that was the equal of that of the fascist countries from which these 
Jews had been driven. It was taken for granted that the building 
of a Jewish home in Palestine was more important than any other 
human right or the rights of any other human beings who might be 
in the way. This went hand in hand with such utter contempt for 
anyone who was not Jewish and unthinking acceptance of anyone 
who was, that it was hard to imagine more virulent intolerance 
from an anti-Semite. These features are unlikely to be due to 
communal living, but to circumstances such as the sociological 
situation of the Jews in Europe and the Middle East. Yet the 
interference of the community in the lives of every member of it, 
the assumption that each person is no more than a member of a 
community, such features, which to us in Western Europe are 
tyrannical, may be a result of the communist form of upbringing 
and living together. It is obvious, however, that these features 
will not necessarily be felt as irksome to people who have known 
no others, being brought up in such a society. We, when we 
observe them, inevitably put ourselves in this picture, where we do 


not belong. . , 

The kind of government and state organisation that we have in 

European culture (and also in many other cultures, which do not 
concern us here) results from and produces an upbringing ol 
children based on obedience. The behaviour of this i culture> is 
typified by the parental answer to the child’s question, Why must 
I do this, or that?” “Because I say so.” In this culture the cluldren 
are taught unquestioning obedience, they are taught tha y 
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must do what they are told by figures of authority, regardless of 
the worth of the authority or the given command. A stultifying 
respect for tradition still rules the lives of all children. This 
upbringing of children teaches them not to use their own judg¬ 
ment, not to rely on their own sense, not to have faith in their 
own intelligence; it teaches them that they are unable to judge. 
This stamps on the one face of the European coin, authority, 
obedience, discipline; and on the other face is stamped revolution 
in an organised form. And when the revolution wins, it can do 
nothing else than reconstitute the state in the same form as that 
which it overthrew. For it knows no other pattern of behaviour. 

This kind of upbringing is essential for any form of military 
organisation that is based on discipline. (One needs to remember 
that many forms of military organisation are not based on 
organised discipline; they can be based on homosexual love, as 
shown by the Greeks and the Samurai, or based on the pursuit of 
glory and valour, or spontaneous or induced hatred and pleasure 
m cruelty, or on the desire for rape and loot.) It is not much good 
tiring to turn a man of twenty who has not been brought up to 
obey into a soldier of use for a modern European army. The 
amily is still satisfactory for states employing armies because the 
families make use of unquestioning obedience in their upbringing. 
Doubtless the best soldiers come from families with military 
traditions; and not only because of the early inculcation of the 
tradition and the use made of the desire to emulate the examples, 
but also because the children are strictly brought up to obey their 
parents fully and promptly. As every state in Europe and North 
America is now more or less of an appendage to its military 
institutions, this kind of upbringing is practised generally. As long 
as the family can be relied on to bring its children up to obey, these 
military states will support this institution. In ultra-military 
cultures, such as fascist countries in our time and in Sparta two 
and a half thousand years ago, the discipline of family fife is held 
to be insufficient, and the boys are taken away from the family at 
-early age, and are reared in military barracks. 

We can note how in Europe, the people who have the least 
discipline and demand for unquestioning obedience from their 
children, the Italians, are the least unpleasant of Europeans; and 
conversely, how the Germans have this form of upbringing 
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developed most intensively. There can then be no change in the 
character of the Germans until there is a change in the upbringing 
of German children. 

One may safely presume that the Russians also have a similar 
type of upbringing in the family, based on discipline, obedience, 
parents laying down the law, and cruelty to children, called 
punishment. For the kind of docility manifested towards their 
government that the Russians have always had, and still have, 
cannot have any other background than this. The children 
brought up in such families, in Russia as elsewhere, can only 
identify themselves with their parents, or revolt against them; they 
can behave in only one of these two ways; they know no other 
way. They can conceive of the state, or any organisation or 
institution only in terms of discipline, obedience, orders to be 
carried out without questioning; they can think only in terms of 
hierarchies, of superior-inferior, giving orders, carrying out 
orders, in terms of bossing, and suppression. Their aim may be 
to rise in the organisation, to become one of the bigger fathers, 
who commands, who is respected or loved, or feared and obeyed. 
They see those who do not rise as failures, as inferiors; they cannot 
feel them to be their equals. Such people can create only that 
form of government that we see in Soviet Russia, which only 

usage graces with the name of communism. 

There can be no melting away of the state until there is a 
melting away of the authoritarian family. The state is a psy¬ 
chological necessity—a fact which Marx could hardly have 
known, but which his successors are prevented from knowing only 
by their inability to learn and their voluntary adoption of blinkers. 

Some cultures have not got this concept of obedience, such for 
instance are those of the South Seas, the Solomon Islanders or the 
Trobriand Islanders. If in such cultures the parents hit the child, 
the child hits back; and this is thought to be natural and sensible 
behaviour. In such cultures, there is not only no organised state, 
there is also no organised rebellion. For there is no league o 
adults against children, no fight between the generations. And so a 
pattern of revolt of an organised party against the organised 
authorities is unknown to the members of such cultures, and 
rebellion is impossible to them. 

The authoritarian form of the family may perhaps be increasing 
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in quality and quantity in these late stages of capitalism in Western 
Europe and America. For, contrary to what Marx forecast, the 
material and cultural conditions of the masses have improved 
immeasurably, and continue to do so apace. Yet these masses 
have not evolved a new pattern of family life, a new morality, but, 
as always happens when a group in a position of inferiority stands 
in proximity to one in a position of superiority, they have imitated 
the ways and adopted the values and judgments of the class above 
them; they have become middle-class, accepting that form of 
respectability of the bourgoisie. Now that they have more money, 
they can afford middle-class morality, and need no longer affect 
to despise it. And as long as they conduct their lives in the 
middle-class way, they will continue to create the kind of social 
organisation that we have, or a similar one, such as state capitalism 
or controlled capitalism; or else they will become more re¬ 
actionary and create some form of fascism—all these, of course, 
under the name of communist realism or progressive communism 
or some such euphemism. But a true communism will remain 
impossible for them. This rapid advance backwards from some 
real kind of communism to bourgeoisie and bureaucracy will 
cause the curious spectacle in the next war of the communists 
competing with the reactionaries of all lands, in singing the praises 
of discipline, obedience, patriotism, the purity of family life, 
morality, and all the bourgeois virtues. 

The form of the family is only one of the factors that shape 
society. It might be that the starting of modem schools in our 
time could eventually become important. The main lesson 
taught in the traditional schools of Europe has been respect for 
the authorities, for parents, masters, for the older boys; con¬ 
formity above all else has been demanded. Eccentricity, 
originality, inventiveness, spontaneity, curiosity, independence, 
thinking for oneself—such characteristics have always been rooted 
out. In modem schools the contrary holds. If such schools 
became numerous, they might succeed in producing a new type of 
person who could shape the culture in a different way. 

One might perhaps imagine that the social and political form of 
a society is like a frame of a picture, and that the picture—human 
nature—remains always the same. Yet the frame alters the 
picture. Although human potentialities remain the same, they do 
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remain as potentialities and not actualities. What is permitted to 
anyone to live out and what to suppress, what he is encouraged to 
admire and what to hate in himself and in others—that is what he 
gets from the society in which he is brought up. These im¬ 
positions from society will make him choose from his great 
potentialities the characteristics that result in his developing such a 
manifest behaviour, and not another kind. It is therefore far from 
being an indifferent matter what is the normal in any society. 
Given that man needs to dedicate himself to something supra- 
personal, it is not a matter of indifference what the cause is. Given 
that he asks for a father-figure to guide him on the way, it is of 
great importance who or what the father-figure is, and what way 
he shows. 

One of the many lessons we can learn from the phenomenon of 
the Nazis is this: for very few do the standards of proper be¬ 
haviour learnt during childhood remain the standards from which 
conscience judges. The psycho-analysts were wrong in thinking 
that a conscience formed in early childhood is stable. It seems that 
for nearly all people, conscience is satisfied when one’s behaviour 
is no different from that of one’s neighbour. One only wants, it 
seems, the approval of one’s fellow< or chosen superiors; thus 
supported, one is free from any feeling of guilt or fear of isolation. 
The Nazis succeeded in changing the approved standard of per¬ 
mitted behaviour. Obviously the Europeans of our time are 
capable of exterminating and persecuting whole populations, of 
placing the acquisition of money above all else, of being ruthless 
bullies. Under all forms of government these things occur, but 
before Hitler seized power, all people thought they were wrong. 
The change introduced by the Nazis was to allow and encourage 
such things as the normal, as correct and desirable behaviour. 
The Nazis cannot be excused by saying that all people persecute 
natives, that governments all prey on those they rule; the Nazis, 
for the first time, encouraged such behaviour. As what we permit 
ourselves to do out of all our potentialities depends on the general 
standard of our society at the time, any change in this general 
standard allows us to become the kind of person in action which 
with other standards we would have been only in subconscious 
activity, in dreams, thoughts and desires. 

One is led then to suppose that there may be a lot to be said for 
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hypocrisy; it may be a possible means of keeping the general 
standard adequately decent. It goes without saying that the 
hypocrisy must remain unrecognised; it must not be known that 
all men speak in one way and act in another. If the standard is 
attainable—and this is essential for any morality—then men may 
strive to reach it, and, failing, condemn themselves. If the 
standard is low or evil, then those, who in another society would 
be good men become morally inadequate, or bad. And when the 
good are bad, how much worse may the bad become. 

Such points in a culture where a new norm of correct and 
desirable behaviour is introduced are important for the historian. 
Another example was reported by Livingstone. Among the negro 
people near Lake Victoria Nyanza, markets were always con¬ 
ducted peaceably. When two tribes were at war, their women 
and children could always come to the market and barter and 
play, without the peace ever being broken. This happy and 
antique customary behaviour was shattered by the arrival of the 
Arab slave-traders. Similarly, the chivalrous customs of the Arabs 
of Syria and Palestine were ruined by their subjugation by the 
Turks. The Arabs had retained much of the chivalry which they 
had taught the barbarian Crusaders. If you were on the opposing 
side to an Arab, and you seized the hem of his coat, calling on him 
for protection in the name of Allah, he would grant it. I heard 
when I was in Palestine of Arabs in the town of Hebron who 
opposed the fury of the Arab mob in order to protect Jews who 
were living in their houses, for in their code of behaviour, it is the 
duty of the master of the house to protect all who lodge beneath 
his roof. Yet the Turks, though converted to Mohammedanism, 
paid no attention to such divine instructions, and would slaughter 
women and children—which the Arabs had never done—and 
always showed no mercy to those they were fighting; they had no 
understanding for chivalry or fairness. As this savagery became 
the rule of the conquerors, it tended to supersede the original Arab 
code of behaviour; the fact that it never completely did so was 
perhaps due to the hatred of the cruel conquerors. 

Although the ruling groups try always to make society according 
to their pattern, there are unknown factors which interfere; and in 
the end, things do not happen altogether according to the wishes 
of those in power. Great tendencies and movements grow up in a 
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developing culture which are unexpected and unwanted by every¬ 
body. In our time it is unlikely that many people consciously 
desire the overpowering tyranny of the state which is increasing 
everywhere. Yet this is the result of the combined activities not 
only of the powers that be, but also of those who oppose them. 
Wars are a permanent example of this lack of control of the 
unknown factors in the culture. No one, it seems, wants them, 
and yet we have one every twenty-five years or so. 

Another feature of the organisation of Western Europe that is 
unwanted by most people is its organisation by bureaucracy. Both 
east and west of the Iron Curtain, we are evolving a form of social 
organisation and government that the Chinese have had for twelve 
hundred years. That is, rule by bureaucracy, and by a bureaucracy 
chosen on the examination system. The members of this bureau¬ 
cracy in classical China and on this side of the Iron Curtain are 
chosen by merit and not by the accident of birth or social rank. 
And in both cases the subjects in which the examinations are held 
have nothing obvious to do with the job which the members of 
these civil services will later be required to perform. 

It is impressive to observe that in China the bureaucracy was 
able to maintain the original conception of awarding positions 
according to merit found out by the examination system for 
hundreds of years; this is most remarkable, for this culture must 
have had a strong bias in favour of nepotism, on account of the 
institution of the continuous family. In Europe, too, it is remark¬ 
able that within the Roman Catholic Church, a young man of 
humble origin has always been able to rise provided he has merit— 
the merit being estimated naturally by the criteria of this practical 
organisation. These two organisations are important examples to 
us. For within both institutions, the pattern is different from the 
rest of the pattern outside the Hite institution. In China, moral 
criteria depended on aiding one’s own family; yet entrance to the 
civil service depended on merit, and not on birth; and advancement 
depended on the ability to behave in all situations as a gentleman 
should, and not on selfish devotion to the family. The Roman 
Catholic Church was most flourishing in the Middle Ages; it was 
within this environment of privilege, birth, aristocracy, with its 
motto of might is right, that this organisation maintained a status 
based on merit regardless of birth, and made a somewhat satis- 
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factory attempt to base its living on a morality that for want of a 
better term, one might call ‘other-worldly’. Such examples are 
heartening. For they show that it is possible to keep departments 
separated from the main pattern of living of the culture. 

In our lifetime, in Britain, we are seeing within the state 
bureaucracy, the civil service, the replacement of the system of 
nepotism and favouritism based on social position and the 
advantages of birth, by the system of giving jobs on the basis of 
examinations. It would be interesting to know how this struggle 
between the two tendencies is going on in Soviet Russia. In their 
state, there is the most complete intimacy between government 
and bureaucracy. As there is only one political party and that 
party is the government, it controls the bureaucratic administration 
so completely, that (as far as can be discerned from without) the 
organisation of the party and the bureaucracy are one. Who gets 
the plums there is important for the development of that whole 
society, and Russia being one of the two powers in the world, their 
development is vital to us all. 

Bureaucracy in itself tends to cause a particular pattern of 
society to develop, and to draw out from the population a 
particular kind of man to organise society. Bureaucracies tend to 
be corrupt. They can be corrupted in various ways. They are 
liable to be corrupted when the entrance is not based on merit. 
Obviously in these circumstances money may secure an entrance; 
this doubtless has always occurred. In Europe the social position 
of the family of the aspirant was one of the most important factors 
in obtaining entrance; in modern Europe it is related to the 
political allegiance of the family or the candidate, just as it used to 
be in England in the eighteenth century. Once the young man 
has entered the bureaucracy or civil service, he is corruptible by 
means of money or by illegitimate advancement. Corruption is 
one form of favouritism. And favouritism, it is usually forgotten, 
may be excellent. It may for one thing make the bureaucracy 
function with greater efficiency, by giving a loop-hole for merit 
and youth. The favoured person is likely to strive to show 
himself worthy of the favours. It depends on the qualities 
of the person in the higher position who puts forward his 
favourites. 

Another direction of development of European culture, un- 
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wanted by most people, is the change in the status of the in¬ 
dividual with regard to the state: we are becoming the property of 
the state. 

This new relationship between the state and the individual has 
been developing gradually since the end of the eighteenth century. 
In Great Britain the first clear manifestation of this form of 
nationalism was the introduction of the Census Bill in 1753. The 
time was not yet ripe for such governmental tyranny; the Bill was 
rejected. It is worthy of being recorded that the Member for 
York, a far-seeing gentleman named Thornton, in attacking the 
Bill said, “To what end should our number be known except that 
we are to be pressed into the fleet and the army?” A hundred and 
forty years later the government used this weapon for this very 
purpose. 

From this time, we have gradually become the possession of 
the state, omnipotent and all-pervading: it is impossible to escape 
from it. In this recent war a man wishing not to take sides had 
nowhere to go; from the Aleutians to the traditional refuge of the 
South Sea islands, from Iceland to Brazil, he was caught. Any¬ 
where and any when, flying-bombs, rockets, any kind of metal or 
explosive might rain down on him. Probably the true heroes of 
the war were the deserters. In their thousands, on both sides, they 
escaped from all authority, they refused to be organised, filed and 
numbered; they took to the hills to live as they pleased. But it 
is too much to imagine that there will ever be enough of these 
rebels to blow up all the well-organised and thought-out plans of 
the tyrannical bureaucrats of the state. 

Doubtless nearly everybody in all countries dislikes this develop¬ 
ment, for people do not want to belong to their states. But they 
accept this organisation as inevitable, and by now they are so used 
to it that they cannot conceive of society in any other pattern. 
The few who really like it are the members of the bureaucracy 
and the ruling groups everywhere. (Doubtless they begin to ask 
questions about being owned by the state when they are taken off 
to concentration-camps, as they are liable to be in the U.S.S.R. 
and the countries subjected to the Soviet Union.) This form of 
bondage is made necessary by the demands of total war, and as 
the preparation for war, if not war itself, is what we are going to 
have for the rest of the century, then for this reason alone, we 
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shall continue to be the possession of the state. Even if war did 
not come into the picture, our forms of competitive nationalism 
cause each state to organise its industries—and it makes no 
difference whether they are nationalised or privately owned—so 
that the whole effort of the country has to serve them. Compe¬ 
tition between countries is such that the state cannot allow anyone 
to avoid performing his patriotic duty; it can permit no slacking. 
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LITERATURE AND THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 

INTERPRETATION 

To penetrate that room is my desire, 

The extreme attic of the mind, that lies 
Just beyond the last bend in the corridor. 

Writing I do it. 

John Lehmann. 

The presence of psychology in the everyday life of our time 
has had marked effects on our literature. In the nineteenth 
century psychology (apart from a kind of physiology of the special 
senses practised in psychological laboratories) was the prerogative 
of the writers. They were not concerned with tabulating in¬ 
formation and not usually with seeking for causes, but they 
occupied themselves with observing usual and unusual psy¬ 
chological conditions, and they presented their observations in 
such a way as to make the reader feel, from experience of himself 
and others, “How true that is.” When the reader got that feeling, 
some of the chaotic impressions he had about human beings were 
made more coherent; he would then know that the writer had 
great psychological insight. 

Those who recorded their psychological knowledge in a direct, 
if not in a scientific, way, were the wonderful observers of their 
contemporaries in France in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries: La Bruy^re, Le Rochefoucauld, Diderot, Chamfort. 
Nevertheless, most novelists and dramatists, it seems to me, were 
not very good at psychology. Lady Holland, for instance, said of 
Sheridan’s constant pursuit of women, that it was an attempt to 
compensate for the obscurity of his birth; but such insight one 
cannot find in the plays and novels of her time. 

Although these writers and dramatists always wrote about love, 
they seemed to have shared all the old wives’ tales of their fellows 
on this subject. Nearly all of them writing after the Elizabethans 
and before D. H. Lawrence, James Joyce, Virginia Woolf, and 
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Jean Genet, pretended that people were quite unlike what we 
know they are. In one lifetime Freud has shown us more about 
man’s psychological make-up than a thousand years of writers 
did. Many of the writers were dishonest, others were ignorant. 
Artemidorus knew that our dreams permit us to discover our own 
inclinations; Nietzsche grasped it. But what writer—with the 
exceptions of Turgenev and Dostoevsky—ever made use of the 
dreams of his characters, ever showed us behaviour being 
modelled on the tentative proposals of a dream? Although the 
tension of the CEdipus complex has been such that it has forced 
itself into literature, what writer understood it when he was 
writing it? If any writers grasped the importance of this basic 
complex of European culture, why did they not tell us about it and 
make it clear to us all? Why in their novels and stories did they 
not tell us about the first five years of their characters, the for¬ 
mative years when these characters were being made? Why did 
they not prick the bubble of pomposity, and tell us how these 
charming young ladies, how the generals and their butlers, behaved 
at night? Were they dishonest or did they not grasp that it was 
important? None of them discovered repression or projection; 
none of them realised that man is an animal, similar to other 
animals, driven by physiologically-determined instincts; none of 
them realised how large a part unconscious goals and motivation 
play in behaviour. By our standards, they hardly believed in 
psychology at all, they merely watched and recorded what they 
saw of human behaviour, dotting their observations with rare 
glimpses of insight. All of them showed insufficient curiosity. 
The introspective writers of course did not get very far. They 
were more concerned with experiencing unusual emotional states, 
and putting down what they felt. But any analytical observation of 
oneself is like playing chess with oneself; behaviour seems to be 
arranged so that one has no insight into one’s own motives and 
purposes, one’s goal remaining unconscious; often what is 
important has been forgotten. It is more surprising that the 
extroverted writers, those who were fascinated by their fellows, 
did not make more progress. 

Since the middle of the last century, the intellectuals of Europe 
have become more and more interested in psychology. And at the 
same time science has become more powerful and its right to 
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speak has become recognised even by those intellectuals who have 
not had a scientific training. Many factors combined to make 
psychology the next territory to be opened up by scientific 
investigation. 

It was always inherent in the scientific approach that the laws of 
human behaviour would eventually be discovered, or, to put the 
matter more explicitly, that there could be no such thing as free¬ 
will. With the arrival of psycho-analysis and all that has grown 
from it, this implication has become more obvious. This does not 
mean that the science of psychology has advanced so far that we 
can always say how a person is bound to act under all circum¬ 
stances. Perhaps we will never have adequate information to be 
able to forecast human behaviour thus completely. But if we are 
given certain specific information of how a person experienced his 
first five years of living, we can say how that person will behave 
when faced with certain circumstances. We are sufficiently 
advanced to have left behind only arguments of the post hoc 
propter hoc type—although most of psycho-analysis and its 
derivatives still remains in this feeble position. Yet the basic 
position is clear: there is a right and a wrong way of behaving 
for every fictional character; a writer needs to make his char¬ 
acters do and say the things that character would do and say, 
and he must not allow him to behave as such a character would 

never behave. 

To some extent, it has always been like this. There is a kind of 
logic about the behaviour of well-drawn characters. And some 
writers are so convincing that one is ready always to let them have 
the benefit of the doubt. Adler once said that if he said one thing 
and Dostoevsky said another, we should believe Dostoevsky. 
It is the usual habit of novelists, ignorant as they are of psychology, 
to give us none of the relevant data necessary to make an analysis 
and to enable us to say whether their portrait is consistent. 
Perhaps they are wise to do this. But the patron of the novelist 
and playwright of our day is less naive than that of earlier 
generations. He is more inquiring. He is more interested in 
understanding character and behaviour than in being told a story. 
And he believes that there are experts in psychology, and that 
these experts are in a position to say how a certain character will or 
will not behave in those circumstances. He knows that manifest 
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behaviour is the result of latent unconscious forces; he wants to 
know how these forces are acting and becoming transformed. To a 
certain very limited extent, the writer is now writing before a 
committee of experts. If he is able to satisfy them by giving them 
all the data they want, he puts himself in danger of writing 
wrongly ; I mean, completely and fundamentally wrongly. It is not 
just a mistake, as though a novelist were to describe a court scene 
with the procedure all wrong; that would be of small importance. 
He is in danger of choosing to write psychological novels or plays, 
of then being judged by experts in the field of psychology, and of 
being found wanting. As his public has read the textbooks, he 
stands always in danger of being found ignorant about basic 
matters. His danger is that he is in competition with the pro¬ 
fessional psychiatrist; if he writes mere psychiatric case-histories, 
the doctor may well do it better. Also, the data necessary for the 
understanding of a character may be artistically undesirable; 
indeed it is almost certainly so. The readers nowadays are not 
satisfied by being shown merely the outsides of characters, as 
Dickens did. They want whole people. Even when you read our 
greatest novelist, Virginia Woolf, you eventually feel that some¬ 
thing is lacking. At first it seems that here is more than has ever 
been put in a novel before; here are the whole lives of these human 
beings; here—to quote her words—is life itself. Yet after the 
enchantment has lost some of its hold, after time and the coarse¬ 
ness of everyday life have separated you from Virginia Woolf’s 
world, as you begin to assess, you feel that even here something 
is lacking. It is not that most of the characters she creates belong 
to the same social class; that is only partly true, and the author 
may choose her own boundaries. It is not that sometimes in The 
Waves the characters are inadequately differentiated; one does 
not know if a thought is one of Bernard’s or Neville’s, and even 
Jinny sometimes expresses herself like Bernard. It is that among 
them all—Peter Walsh, Rhoda, Louis, Mrs. Ramsay, Lily 
Bristow, Mr. Carmichael—there is not one who has ever passed 
wind. Neither up nor down; certainly not down. None of these 
people are physiological beings. Their bodies are extended 
implements of their minds; they have no imperious demands of 
their own, making the mind experience and think as they com¬ 
mand. Yet if the author chooses to leave out this or that, why 
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should we feel that to be a defect? Still it seems that if a novelist 
is trying to present us with a piece of life, with certain people in 
life, she cannot leave out their living bodies without leaving out a 
large part of life itself. 

It may be that writers should not try to deal with psychological 
problems. Perhaps this field has already become a technical one 
which no more should be the main field of their interest than the 
technique, say, of cutting diamonds, or manipulating the stock 
exchange. Even if we have not yet arrived at this position, it 
seems that we soon will do so. For the detailed and complicated 
psychology of children’s play and fantasy (presuming for the 
moment that it does mean all that the later psycho-analysts 
believe it does), and the shaping of psychology by knowledge 
gained from experimental neurosurgery and electro-encephalo¬ 
graphy, will inevitably put this territory beyond their reach. 

Some writers, realising the immense importance of psycho¬ 
analysis, have concluded that all they need do is to give un¬ 
hampered expression to what they call ‘the unconscious’, and pour 
out, with various degrees of automaticity, all that comes. 

Alain advises, “Ne rifldchissez pas; icrivez .” And Henri 
Michaux, "Tout le monde peut etre poete, il suffit d'employer 

Vicriture automatique.” 

This line of development reached its extreme with the surrealists. 
A quotation from Andr6 Breton’s Secrets of the Magic Surrealist 
Art (translated by David Gascoyne) describes this kind of literary 
creation. The word ‘magic’ in the title, it is perhaps necessary to 
add, is the correct use of the word; for the surrealists at that time 
pretended to believe that matter is subordinated to mind, and 

influenceable by thought. 

Written Surrealist Composition or First and Last Draft. 

“Having settled down in some spot most conducive to the 
mind’s concentration upon itself, order writing material to be 
brought to you. Let your state of mind be as passive and 
receptive as possible. . . . Write quickly without any pre¬ 
viously chosen subject, quickly enough not to dwell on, and not 
to be tempted to read over what you have written. The first 
sentence will come of itself; and this is self-evidently true, 
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because there is never a moment but some sentence alien to our 
conscious thought clamours for outward expression. It is 
rather difficult to speak of the sentence to follow, since it doubt¬ 
less comes in for a share of our conscious activity and so with 
the other sentences, if it is conceded that the writing of the first 
sentence must have involved even a minimum of consciousness. 
But that should in the long run matter little, because therein 
precisely lies the greatest interest in the surrealist exercise. 
Punctuation of course necessarily hinders the stream of 
absolute continuity which preoccupies us. But you should 
particularly distrust the prompting whisper. If through a fault 
ever so trifling there is a forewarning of a sentence to come, a 
fault, let us say, of inattention, break off unhesitatingly the line 
that has become too lucid. After the word whose origin seems 
suspect you should place a letter, any letter, for example, 
always the letter ‘L’, and restore the arbitrary flux by making 
that letter the initial of the word to follow.” 

It should not be thought that literature obtained in the manner 
recommended in this extract, or thoughts or intuitions obtained 
directly from the unconscious, untouched by the intellect, are 
esoteric ways of escaping from reality. The surrealists think—in 
company with many who have learnt from psycho-analysis— 
that by yielding unthinkingly to the unconscious, greater know¬ 
ledge and realisation of reality is obtained. Knowledge of certain 
aspects of man that are not normally conscious seems to the 
intellectuals of our time the only knowledge worth acquiring. 
The intellectuals who devote themselves to literature, poetry, 
painting and surrealism do not, on the whole, try to acquire this 
knowledge in the extroverted way of Europe; they have an 
introvert approach, and seek this knowledge by a kind of empathy, 
by letting the unconscious express itself and by seeking to experi¬ 
ence these manifestations; with this purpose, they use art. This 
attitude is shown by Marcel Raymond in his introduction to 
De Baudelaire au Surrdalisme: “Le sens poitique devenant proche 
parent du sens mystique et prophitique , moyen non plus d'expression, 
mais de d£couverte , instrument subtil comme la plus fine pointe de 
l 9 esprit est capable de lancer ses antennes jusqu y au cceur de Fin- 
conscient” 
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This belief in ‘the unconscious’ has made many of our writers, 
not only the Dadaists and surrealists, very esoteric. They occupy 
themselves largely with introspection, and, of the products of this 
work, they like to publish that which is most peculiar, individual 
and private. They believe that if the work springs from the uncon¬ 
scious, in some way it is bound to have universal value, to be 
important and good literature, even if its meaning is not imme¬ 
diately obvious to others or to themselves. And, furthermore, it 
is thought that in some way it is therapeutic, that it does good to 
the author and to all who read it. The Dadaists and surrealists 
claimed they made no alteration in what arrived in consciousness 
from unconscious sources. Doubtless this was usually true. But 
it would be wrong to believe that what arrives in consciousness is 
not already shaped and directed by the passionate interests and 
present problems of the individual. There is no pure impersonal 
content of unconscious thought, unrelated to the needs and 
conscious demands of the individual. What came into the con¬ 
scious thinking of Dadaists and surrealists was the kind of thing 
they wanted; it was already formed to be the sort of images and 
juxtaposed dissimilarities which they were seeking. No doubt they 
also on occasions worked over the spontaneous efibsion; they 
would make it less clear and more esoteric, and shape it to the 
fashionable conventions of their set. 

The traditional idea of a writer has been that he is occupied with 
conveying information to his reader. The term ‘information’ is to 
be understood widely. It is not to be understood that the author is 
teaching plant ecology or the history of the Italian renaissance. 
He may be concerned in conveying to his reader an emotional 
state, an aesthetic sensation, some kind of experience. But this 
kind of writer of our time is, it seems, not occupied with conveying 
anything to anyone. He is concerned only in putting down on a 
page, in recording it. What the reader gets out of it is none of his 
business—or so he pretends. 

One would be wrong if one believed that these authors or poets 
(in most cases) regret the fact that their work is obscure. For now 
that we have this concept of a ‘difficult writer’, to be thus labelled 
is to be praised. Some, like James Joyce, advise the reader to 
devote his lifetime to reading and trying to understand his work. 
Others, for many reasons, write for a clique of initiates. While 
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others are amused at the spectacle of readers earnestly struggling 
to understand where there is nothing that they could understand. 
Still others imagine that in writing obscurities they are producing 
profundities. Needless to say, once this form of snobbishness has 
become fashionable, no one—and of course no critic—wishes to 
label himself as so unintelligent as not able to understand this 
‘difficult’ stuff. And so once anyone can succeed in being labelled 
as ‘difficult’ he can get away with anything. Here one may 
identify oneself with the author, and chuckle quietly. 

Expressing all that comes into one’s mind on paper is doubtless 
a harmless way of passing time, but why publish it? To which the 
writer can answer, I publish it because I choose to do so; but why 
buy it? 

This belief in the goodness of ‘the unconscious’ is one of the 
main causes of a large part of our literature being incompre¬ 
hensible. This defect occurs not only with many poetasters, but 
also with good prose-writers, such as Andr6 Breton and James 
Joyce. Without having lived through their experiences, indeed 
without being them, much of their work remains incompre¬ 
hensible to the reader. Although it is true that all Africa and her 
prodigies are in us, they cannot be presented like this; when just 
poured out, they in fact remain in us, and are only in appearance 
presented to the world. 

The psychological interests of the writer and his public, together 
with the last dregs of the disorder called romanticism, have led to 
the literature of our time exaggerating the unusual, sometimes the 
pathological, features of the author. And where these did not 
exist, it was necessary to invent them. Other aspects of literature 
are pushed into the background while the author and his patrons 
occupy themselves with psychological interpretation. We read the 
product as a psychiatrist studies a case-history: the writer has 
presented us with his case. The beauty of literature is often swept 
away by our fascinated interest in psychopathology. When this 
occupation with psychology began with Dostoevsky, the interest 
was then in the psychological aspects of the created characters. In 
our time the interest is in the psychology of the author. The really 
interesting discovery every reader is out to make, is to find out 
what sort of a man is the poet or the author. His work may be 
seen as nothing but the product of his neurosis, as a psychic 
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betrayal, clues dropped across the page for the initiated to 
interpret. Sometimes an author is as naive as a man who comes 
down to the breakfast-table and relates to the assembled company 
what he has dreamed during the night. But usually both the 
author and his readers know that the author is not writing for his 
readers, but for himself. 

It is perhaps necessary to remind ourselves that once one has 
pointed in a work to those features that come from the private 
experience of life, from the personality, the psychological 
mechanisms, and the sociological environment of the author, one 
has not dismissed the work. Indeed, one has not begun to con¬ 
sider it; for the work exists in itself, and deserves to be judged by 
all criteria that are applicable to literature and art. The fact 
that all works are an attempt of their author to reach freedom 
from conflict, that they are bom from psychological elements in 
their author’s personality, the fact that the author’s problems may 
be our problems also, and that his attempts at reaching inte¬ 
gration may help us in our similar struggles—such do not imply 
that there is no more to be thought or said about the work. The 
work still holds the same position as all work did before we had 
our present psychological point of view. All this applies, of course, 
not only to literature, but to all art, philosophy and schemes of 
interpretation, to all manifestations of the intellectual life. 

Our attitude is not due wholly to Freud. Lawrence wrote before 
psycho-analysis had penetrated into Nottinghamshire, “One sheds 
one’s illnesses in books,” with reference to his own work. 

It was the writers themselves who began this vivisective game. 
They write to express themselves. Leaving aside the point 
whether many of these selves are better expressed or not, this 
attitude of the writer inevitably led to the psychological detective 
attitude in the reader. Flaubert admits in his letters that he wrote 
to pour out his bile on his contemporaries (not only for this 
reason, of course). But the writing of our time is far more 
subjective than this; it is done knowingly for the sake of the health 
of the author, to clear his unconscious of complexes; he believes 
that if he cannot get this material off his chest he will become even 
more abnormal than he is already. Our man writes a novel, when 
Flaubert went and took a cure. It goes without saying that all 
writers express themselves: everything we do expresses us. But to 
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write with this purpose is different from letting it just happen 
without being aware of it; it is the difference between a main 
product and a by-product. Our writing becomes a kind of 
medicine, a way of shedding ill-health. Some may express 
themselves in epileptic fits, others do so in literature, a few com¬ 
bine them both. 

This cathartic function of literature is our discovery, and it is 
typical of us. And so we have a spate of writers following the 
example of Andr6 Gide, writing diaries as though they were for 
themselves alone, and publishing them for all to see, knowing that 
the public is longing to get its hands on this apparently artless and 
private material. 

There was a somewhat similar attitude among the intellectuals 
in the Romantic period, but at that time it was not so purposely 
therapeutic, the writers did not consciously write for the sake of 
their mental health; our way is a development of Romanticism. 
Whereas a romantic writer may say that subjective personal 
experience is a part of universal experience and thus has universal 
validity, the same argument can scarcely be used by a cathartic 
writer. For we have not all the same psychological disorders, 
although many writers nowadays think that most people are as 
neurotic as they themselves. That the writer feels diseased is 
already a result of his not being like the rest of the community, it 
is his difference. When he writes his difference, he is likely to 
appeal only to those who have the same or similar make-up. It is 
just this difference on which he concentrates; this is what intrigues 
him and what he tries to express. What is general, he tends to 
consider dull and banal. 

Our time has a different way of dealing with emotion from that 
of the Romantics or of the early eighteenth century. The 
Romantics sought out emotion and welcomed it. They tried to 
induce emotional states in themselves; they whipped themselves 
up to stand all night long in the rain beneath the windows of 
young women; they drank red wine out of human skulls. They 
were oddlings by fashion. The emotions themselves were idealised, 
and were totally divorced from their physiological origins, which 
remained unrecognised. Love justified everything; and it had 
nothing to do with sex, with the gonads and the pituitary gland. 
Hatred was another glorious passion; it was not an inborn 
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reaction of the nervous system. Emotion was the only important 
thing in living; it was the only justification for the creation of 
works of art, the only thing to show on the stage, its expression 
was the whole purpose of musical creation. Before romanticism 
infected the eighteenth century, emotion had to fit into the canons 
of good taste, it had to become a part of reasonable behaviour; 
and reasonable meant related to the norms of that society. 
Emotion was a part of living, and had its place in the whole 
balanced scheme; it was neither sought nor avoided. To us, 
emotions form a part of psychology, and the more interesting 
ones a part of psychopathology. We like to consider them, we are 
interested in trying to understand them. The Romantics were 
amazed; their attitude seems to us like that of schoolboys, 
smoking out of bounds: whereas our attitude is one of detached, 
objective investigation. They avoided what was usual, seeing it as 
commonplace. We seek the way to the normal via the abnormal. 
Having this investigating and clinical attitude, we are inevitably 
led back to physiology; to us, sex is related to the genitals. When 
we read D. H. Lawrence, who is a caricature of many of the 
writers of our time, we continually have the feeling that Lawrence 
is a physiologist manqut , and that what he is really trying to do is 
to investigate the physiology of sex and sexual intercourse. 

This difference between our interest and that of a previous 
generation is nicely demonstrated by the following example. 
E. V. Lucas writes in the introduction to his selection of Cowper’s 
letters, “In the following selection from the letters of William 
Cowper everything, or nearly everything, has been retained which 
shows him in the light of an agreeable philosophic correspondent; 
and nearly everything has been omitted which bears upon his own 
unhappy spiritual state; . . . The book, in short, has been 
arranged to display Cowper at his happiest.” It is just those things 
which E. V. Lucas chooses to omit that interest us. 

Having learnt our psychology from psychopathologists, Freud 
and Adler, we need to realise that we have learnt psychopathology 
rather than average psychology. (The word ‘normal’ is best 
avoided, as it may be unjustified to regard the psychology of the 
average man in European culture as the psychology of the 
normal.) Perhaps being aware that there is only a difference of 
degree between the average psychology and psychopathology, the 
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creators of literature and other art have occupied themselves far 
more than any previous time with psychopathology. Far from 
being scared by lunatics, as most other times have been, we are 
fascinated; in a way we have returned to the idea of the Orientals 
and the Greeks, and see the demented as the bearers of Truth. 
This acceptance has reached such a degree in surrealism, that the 
manifestations of psychopathology are taken automatically as art. 
It becomes logical to visit lunatic asylums rather than the Louvre. 
For here literature of all kinds, poetry, essays, paintings, graphiti, 
drawings, clay models, and arts and crafts, are poured out. Here 
one finds the product of unconscious expression, uninhibited, 
unaltered by the interference of consciousness, unadulterated by 
technique. Further, one might consider holding exhibitions of the 
art and literature of the public lavatory wall. 

Understanding the behaviour of single human beings will 
eventually come down to understanding the total activity of the 
central nervous system; and understanding the behaviour of men 
in groups is the province of sociology. It is obvious that these 
studies are not the task of a creator, of a writer. “To penetrate that 
room” is probably not achieved by means of writing. It may be 
achieved by sociologists, by psychotherapists, psychiatrists, by 
animal psychologists. The writer creates a picture; he is not 
concerned with the interpretation of phenomena, with elucidating 
causes, with the explanation of purposes. He is not concerned 
with acquiring knowledge and the search for truth. His adventure 
is the given situation. He creates something which did not exist 
before. 
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THE FUTURE 

‘In such a case how does a wise man act?’ 

One thing is certain: science will continue to progress. In the 
modern world, which is the creation of European culture, science 
is powerful and becomes more so every day. The success of the 
scientific method must be due to the fact that its way of viewing the 
world is the correct one, that its way of thinking corresponds with 
the phenomena of reality. It is based on the observation that there 
is a regularity in the course of natural events. This inevitability 
makes pre-vision possible. That part of thinking, which is pre¬ 
vision, is performed by making in imagination abstract models of 
the phenomena of the real world and their future probable inter¬ 
relationships. It is a kind of bench working-model, related to the 
world of reality as a bench model is related to the final product. 
The thinking of this model in advance of the likely situation frees 
man from the necessity of approaching every situation empirically. 
Thinking makes man the animal above all others that tempers 
innate reactions by the condensation of past knowledge and by 
judgment. Logical thinking is the kind of fantasy-making that 
most nearly fits natural phenomena. 

Those intellectuals who feel discomforted by the influence of 
science will doubtless eventually adapt themselves to the situation 
without resentment. For we can look forward to more and more 
knowledge being acquired, to an ever-increasing technical 
ingenuity, and to the combination of these two factors giving us 
further control over our environment. It is possible that in our 
lifetime men will overcome the problems of controlling the 
weather, so that deserts will be made fertile, the damage of storms 
avoided, and the English, being deprived of material for con¬ 
versation, will become silent. It is possible that men will be able 
to control the sex of their offspring, so that great sociological and 
political problems will spring up on that score. It seems that 
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space-ships begin to leave the world of Jules Vernian fantasy; the 
problems involved can already be seriously considered just as 
those of aeronautics were worked out in the last century before any 
aircraft had been invented. The development of servo-mechanisms 
and self-regulating machines remotely controlled by one worker 
could bring about another industrial revolution at least as big as 
that of the nineteenth century. The previous industrial re¬ 
volution used machines to replace the work done by the muscles of 

man; the next industrial revolution will use machines to replace 
his brains. 

Yet the awkward question about the point of it all remains and 

will continue to remain unanswered. Years of thought will 

always be devoted to trying to find an answer, for wherever there 

are problems and difficulties, some men will ask themselves why 

they are alive to be confronted by such tasks. Some will always 

invent their artificial paradises. In European culture they are 

likely always to be of the Christian type, the paradise being in this 
world, just round the corner. 

It is also certain that the culture of Europe will continue to be 

extroverted. It will always seek for the causes of its discomfort in 

the outer environment, and assume that the questions about the 

point in living have not yet been answered because knowledge is as 

yet inadequate, and that with an increase in knowledge the answer 

will be found. It will continue to be ignorant of tfle fact that its 

way of living is only one possible way, and it will go on believing 

that all other cultures are trying to do what it is trying to do only 

doing it less successfully. Thus its attempt to solve all problems 

will always be by making more determined attacks on man’s outer 

environment, by bringing refrigerators to hot countries and central 

heating to cold. The two variations of European culture, Russian 

communism and American individualism, are in complete agree- 
ment on all these points. 

It is just these changes in material living, the introduction of the 
horse or the water-closet to cultures which have never had such 
amenities, the reorganisation of factories on the basis of self- 
regulating machines, the possibility of preventing births while 
retaining sexual intercourse, it is just these changes that bring 
great problems to the members of a culture. It is perhaps satis¬ 
factory to see that a feeling of discomfort and discontent accom- 
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panies the changes in society. From this feeling of uncertainty 
all are eager to escape; and so people become ready to adapt 
themselves to a new form of society. Any form that develops 
is bound to be a possible form for that culture, one of its pre¬ 
pared and probable ways of evolving. Perhaps the new develop¬ 
ment starts at a place in the culture where the struggle between the 
members of society and the orthodoxy of the society has become 
very tense. Or, looking at the development of some cultural 
changes from another point of view, one might wonder whether 
culture produces neurotics, heretics, and rebels, in order to 
change itself. Or putting it less teleologically, one might see our 
culture as throwing up these misfits, condemning them, and 
throwing them out. Yet the history of the culture is woven round 
their names; they are the statues in the squares, albescent from 
the droppings of the doves. They were themselves formed by the 
culture; being unable to fit into it, they helped to change it. It is 
possible that they could not fit into the culture at those points 
where many others felt the strain, where problems were demanding 
better, more comfortable, solutions, where the culture was in fact 
unsatisfactory to its members. And they are acclaimed as great 
men because they had that influence to alter the culture where 
many needed the alteration. Their brothers, whose names we 
ignore, succumbed in garret, prison and hospital, they lived in¬ 
effectively grumbling, in grey incompetence. This is admittedly an 
optimistic suggestion. For it may nevertheless be that these great 
men pushed society into changes which it neither needed nor 
desired. Or, more likely, the culture acquiesced in a small change, 
only to find that the innovation had inevitably to be followed by 
enormous changes, bringing more problems and stress than the 
first small change relieved. 

The first half of the twentieth century has seen the population of 
the world materially better off than anyone in thq nineteenth 
century ever dreamed was possible. It has also seen greater 
suffering of a larger number of people than has ever occurred 
before. (Although it may merely be that the actual number has 
increased while the proportion of the world population that 
suffered is no greater than it has been in other militarist periods.) 
In the arts our time has been among the finest of European culture. 
In science it has been the most productive period yet known. Yet 
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these vital manifestations of European culture have been part of a 
period of revolt of the emotions against the dryness of the 
intellect. They have been associated with a return to despotism. 
Even in the countries where the government is some kind of 
democracy, it has become generally accepted that the state is more 
important than the individual. And this dogma has been accom¬ 
panied by a great lowering in the standard of morality of govern¬ 
ments. These features of government have certainly come to stay. 

At least for the educated, the organisation of society used to be 
far happier. We can read how, when England was at war with 
Holland in the seventeenth century, Spinoza continued a corre¬ 
spondence with members of the Royal Society. It did not concern 
these gentlemen that the countries in which they lived happened to 
be employing their armies and navies in fighting each other. It 
surprises us to find Spinoza apologising in a letter, that his previous 
letter took so long to arrive, not on account of the war, but because 
it took a long time to reach Leyden from where he was staying in 
the country. Even as recently as 1871, during the lives of our 
grandparents, Turgenev wrote to Flaubert, who was in France, in 
the midst of the Franco-Prussian war, inviting him to come and 
join him at Baden-Baden in Southern Germany. It was still 
known that wars, due to rivalry in commerce, are not the affair of 
the intellectuals. The intellectuals owed no allegiance to the piece 
of geographical space where they happened to reside. 

Perhaps we of England and France are too rooted in the past 
to be able to want what is coming. For the nineteenth century 
was an English invention. It is not easy to relinquish one’s own 
discoveries. 

“In such a case how does a wise man act?” 

“In such a case,” replied Thang-li, “a very wise man does not 

act; but maintaining an impassive countenance, he awaits the 

unrolling of events until he sees what must inevitably take 
place.” 

With this advice from Kai Lung, we will await the future. 
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